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INTRODUCTORY NOTHS 


Notls o\ Tuansliiluation 


/ OtVelSuimds 

ii has the sound of it in ‘ woman.’ 
il has the .sound of n ip ‘ fa! her ’ 
e has tiK- vowel -.sound in ‘j^ioy.’ 
i has the sound of / in ‘ pin ‘ 

1 has the sound of i in ‘ police.’ 
o has the sound of d in ‘ hone.’ 
u has the sound of u in ‘ hull.’ 
u has the sound of u in ‘flute.’ 
ai has the vowel-sound in ‘ mine.’ 
au has the \owcl-sound in ‘house.’ 

It should he stated that no attempt h<i.s been made to distingui.di 
between the long and .short .sounds of r and o in the Dravidian 
languages, uhich po.sses.s the vowel-sounds in ‘bet’ and ‘hot’ in 
addilioiT to those given above. Xor has it been thought ncccs-itiry 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Consomt/i/s 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con- 
sonants, such as d, /, iVc., marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes lhe.se with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been con.'>idercd undesir- 
able to embarrass the reader with them ; and only two notes arc 
reijuircd. In the first jilace, the Arabic k, a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k instead of which is often used. Secondly, 
il should be remarked that aspirated consonants arc common ; and, 
in (Kirticular, d/i and t/i (except in Burma) never have tlie .sound of 
//( in ‘ this ’ or ‘ thin,’ but should be pronounced as in ‘ woodhouse ' 
and ‘ bpatliook.’, 
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Burmese Words 

Burmese and some of llic languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds : — ' 

^ aw has the vowel-sound in ‘ law/ 

o and ii arc pronounced as in German. 

gy is pronounced almost like j in ‘jewel.' 

ky is pronounced almost like ch in • churcli.’ 

Ih is pronounced in some cases as in ‘ this/ in some cases as in 
‘ thin.* 

w after a consonant has the force of mv. Thus, yiva and pive 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written and puwc. 

It bliould also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burmese 
there is a tendency to throw special stress on the last syllafjle. 

General 

The names of some places— e.g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
C.^awnpore— have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially [ircscribed for others. Names of persons 
arc often spelt and pronounced differently in different i)arts of India ; 
but the ^ariiiiions have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 

Noti:s on Monky, Pricks, Wkigiits and Meacures 

As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all sAtements 
with regard to money throughout the Gazetteer have necessarily been 
expressed in rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1873 value of 

the rupee (containing 1C5 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to 2 j., or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy to 
convert rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
== £100). But after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
jirogressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rui^c dropped as low as u. In order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the incbnvenicnce due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the i u[)ee by restricting the circulation. The intention was* to raise 
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the exchange value of the rupee to u. 4</., and tfien introduce a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a goUl currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
= £i. This policy has been complq^ely successful. From 1899 on- 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations, at the proposed rate of is, ^d . ; and consequently since 
that date three ruijees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1 873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1S73 and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £100— § = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money state- 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical potation in India differs from that which prevails through- 
out Europe. 1 .arge numbers arc not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord- 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. t, 00, 000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, Ihe eciuivalent of (about) £666,667 

after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 anna.s* a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives ;jflid Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as i^d . ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to id, 'I'he 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

The various .systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus exjiressed : one maund = 40 seers ; 
one seer= 16 chiltaks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village ; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains I'roy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., 

^ and the maund 82*28 lb. This standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Gazetteer, • 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in te'*ms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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«;ame quantity, but the quantity to be (»]ilaInod for the same amount 
of money. Tn other w(»r<ls, prires in India ;'.re quantity prices, not 
inon(‘y yirices. When tlie figure of quantity goes up, this oficourse 
nleans tliai the price has j:i(»ne down, winch is at first sight p(:rplexing 
tf) an l^nglidi render. It nun, liuwi‘\er, he nn-niioncd that qtiantity 
prices an* not altogellu ! unknown in England, (..siiecially at small 
•.In.p*.. whi le pennyworths (»f many groceries can be bought. Egg", 
likcwiM-, me eonnnonly sold at a vaiying number for the shilling. 

If it be desired to cotivert tpianlily prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (wliich would 
offen be misleading;, the following scale may be adopt cil ---basedj 
up()n till* assumptions that sr^r is exactly 2 lie, and that the value, 
of the rupee remains constant at i.c. 4^/. ; i seer per nqx'c =• (about) \ 
3 II). 1 01 21'. ; 2 seers per rupee =- (about) 6 lb. for is . ; and so on. \ 

Till' name of the unit fi^r square mea.surement in India giMic rally 
is tl)c whicli varies giintly in dilfercnl parts of llu* country, 

but areas havi always beiat exprcs'cd throughout the f/irrc/Avreithct 
in square miles or in acres. 
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Jai&almer State.- I'lic: moA western and the third in si/e of the 
States of Raji-iitrina, lur.g between ’fi®4'.iiid aS'’ -’3' N. and 69® 30' 
and 7;^ 4-'^-! ‘<1 16,06’ sgiiare miles. It is bounded 

on the north t;.il.awali)ur ; on the west by Sind; on the south and 
east by ludlij-iii •, and on the nmlh east by Hik.aner, The country 
is almost •‘iniii.lj .i sandy waste, formiiiij jiait of 
wh.it is knov.n as iho Great Indi.in Desert. In the Physical 

fl&DCCiS 

ncylilxiurl'.ootl fil Jaisalnu-r town, ;ind it ciri iiil 
of .|c lYiiles, the soil is very stony, and numerous low rocky 

riders an<l hard luulul.itinj^ plains oinir: hut with this evcptioii the 
^^encral .ispccl is that of an intorminaMc sca of sandhills of all shapes 
anti si/cs, some rising to a height t'^f 15c Icct. 'I'he simdhills in the 
west are cuvered with //wi;- (Calli^^offu?^) bushes, and those in the 
ea-^t with^tiifts of long grass. Shifting sands» loeally termed dbriam, 
are coinnunn Nothing can well bear a more desolate api)earancc. 
'Thr villages are rew and far between, sparsely |)Oj)ulatt‘d, aial consist 
as a rule of a lew circular huts or wigwams collected round a well 
of brackish water. A -mall '•tream rulletl the Kfikni rises near the 
village of Kotri, 1; miles south nf ilv.; caiutal, and after .flowing first 
in a northerly and next in a westerly direction, forms a lakt' railed 
the Bhuj ///// ; in \cars of heavy rninlall it deviates from its usunl 
course, and instead of turning lo tru- wi*st continues north for aljout 
1 j miles till checked by the u-rently ( onsirurii-d Paiya danu 
The surface of the couniry lo a laige extent I'oveinl by dunes 
of l)lown sand of the transvi-rsf- type: liiat is, with theii longer axes 
at right angles t«! the tlirection of the prevailing wind. Rocks of 
^ |iiras.sic age, such as sandNtones shales, and limestones, crup out fioni 
beneath the sand, and a large area of Nunmuiruic nn k oci urs to the 
north-west of the caj^ital. * 

The fauna is pot much varied. Wild hog and hupauK are ot'ca- 
sionally seen ; antelopes are found in the : w'hile the Indian gazelle, 
the bust‘ir(l,and st.*V'‘ral specir*^(tf sandgnaisr are ma reor lissrommon. 
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'J*he dimple is dry imd healthy, but the hot season is very prolonged 
and the heat is intense and trying. 'I'he temperature is highest in May 
and June, wlien hot winds prevail with much violence, while the coldest 
jieriod is in January, the thermometer frequently hilling below /reezing- 
pokit. I'he rainfall is precarious and varies in different parts. The 
annual fall at the capital since 1883 has averaged between 6 and 
7 incht‘s. Statistics for other places in the State are available only 
since 1895, and they show that the fall is usually a little greater in the 
east and south, and less as (Jiie proceeds west. 'I'he year of heaviest 
rainfall was 1883, when more than 15 inches were registered at Jaisal- 
mer, while in 1899 ^1 Khabha to the south-w’est 

and Ranigarh to the north->vest. j 

The chiefs of Jaisalmer are Rajputs of the Jadon clan, and claim 
descent from the deified hero, Krishna. According to the annals 
of the State, the tribe became dispersed at the deatli 
of Krislimr, and many of them, including two of^ 
his sons, jmx’oeded northwards beyond the Indus and settled there. 
Ont; of their descendants, (laj, is said to have built a fort called Gajni 
(identified by I’od as the (ihazni of Afghanistan, but believed by 
Cunningham to be in the \i('inity f)f Rawalpindi); but being defeated 
and killed in a battle >*'ith the king of Khorasan, his followers were 
driven southward into the IHinjab, where Salivahan established a new 
capital, which he called after himself, and which has been identified 
with Sialkot. 'This ( hlef subsequently defeated the Indo Scythians 
in a decisive battle near Kahror, within 60 miles of Multan. So great 
was the fame ol' this victory that the comiueror assumed the title 
of Sakari, or ‘ foe of the Sakas ’ (Scythian.^), and furlluT to < ©nvncmoralc 
the event established the Saka era from the date of the: battle / \. o. 78), 
an epoch which is still in general use throughout India. Salivahan’s 
grandson, Rhati, was a renowned warrior who < onquered many of the 
neighbouring chiefs, and from him the tribe now lakes the name of 
Rhati Jadons. Subsequently, the Rhalis were gradually driven south 
wards till, crossing the Sutlej, they took refuge in the Indian desert 
which has since been their home. Here they came into contact with 
various Rajput clans, such as the Butas and Chunnas (both extinct), 
the Barahas (now Musalmans), the Langahas, and the Sodhas and 
Lodras (both branches of the Paramaras). Their first capital was 
at Tanot, still in Jaisalmer territory, which was founded about the 
middle of the eighth century; but being ousted from this, Deoraj, 
the first chief to assume the title of Rawal, built Deogarh or Deorawar 
S531 called Derawar in Bajiawalpur territory, and established 
himself there. Shortly afterwards, the capital was changed to Lodorva, 
an immense city with twelve gates taken from the Lodra Rajputs, the 
ruins of which lie 10 miles west- by-north of Jaisalmer. town. .Lodorva 
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was, however, ill adapted for defence, so Jaisal ^souglit fa- a stronger 
place and founded the fort and city of Jaisalmer in 1156. He was 
succeeded by several warlike chiefs who were constantly engaged in 
raids and battles, but their passion for freebooting proved disastrous. 
Authentic history begins at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries, when the Bhatis so enraged Ala-ud-dln 
that his army captured and sacked the fort and city of Jaisalmer, which 
for some time remained deserted. Sabal Singh, who began to rule 
about 1651, was the finst of .the lihati chiefs who held his dominions 
as a fief of the Delhi empire. According to the annals of the 
Kishangarh State, he served in J^e.shawar and Kandahar, and received 
the grant of Jaisalmer through the intercession of his cousin, Raja Rup 
Singh of Kishangarh- Jaisidmer had now arrived at the height of its 
pow’er ; the territory extended north to the Sutlej, comprised the whole 
of Bahawa\pur westward to the Indus, and to the east and south 
included many districts subsequently annexed by the Rathors and 
incorporated in Marwar and Bikaner. But from this time till the 
accession of Maharawal Mulriij in 1762 the fortunes of the State rapidly 
declined, and most of the outlying districts were lost. Owing, however, 
to its isolated situation it escaped the ravages of the Marathas, and 
it W’as partly for this reason that Jaisalmer was one of the last States 
in Rajputana to be taken under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. By the treaty dated December 12, 1818, concluded with 
Mulraj, the succession ^vas guaranteed to his posterity; the chief was 
to be protected from serious invasions and dangers to his State, 
provided lie was not the originator of the quarrel, and he was to act 
ill subordihalc l o-operatioii with the British Gcivcrnment. Apart from 
this treat;^ the only iiiiyiortant events of Mulraj\s rule were the cruel 
atrocities of Iiis lnini^ter, Mehta .Salim .Singh, .\ccording to 'I'od, this 
man, a Maliajaii by caste and a Jain by religion, united ‘the subtlety 
of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger.’ He put to death nearly all the 
relatives of tlie chief. \Vilh commercial men and with the industrious 
agriculturists or pastoral communities *he had so long forfeited all 
claim to credit that his oath vs'as not valued at a single grain of the 
sand of their own desert dominion’; and finally he drove out the 
Paliwal Brahmans, famous as enterprising cultivators and landholders, 
who had constructed most of the kharins or irrigation tanks now* to 
be found in the Stale, and \vho.se solid well built villages still stand 
deserted, marking an era of prosperity to which it will be difficult for 
*lhe State ever again to attain.- Salim Singh, however, was mortally 
wounded by a Rajput in 1S24, andj as there was .some fear that the 
wound miglit heal, his wife gave him poison. Mulraj, who had died 
four years before, was succeeded by his grandson Gaj Singh. In 1829 
a Bikaner 'army invaded Jaisalmer to revenge some injuries committed 
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by subjects of the latter; but the British Government interfered, and 
through the arbitration of the MaharSna of Udaipur the dispute was 
settled. In 1844, after the British conquest of Sind, the forts of 
Shij^garh, Garsia, and Ghotaru, which had formerly belonged to 
Jaisalmer, were restored; and in 1846 Gaj Singh died. His widow 
adopted his nephew Ranjit Singh, who ruled till 1864, when he was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Bairi Sal. On the death of the 
latter in i8i)i, his widows adopted Synm Singh, son of 'riiakur Kushal 
Singh of Klthi ; and the choice being confirmed by the Government 
of. India, Syam Singh succeeded and took the family name of Sfilivahan. 
He was l)orn in 1SS7. and has been a student at the Mayo Colleae 
at Ajmer since 1804. 'Iht' Maharawal of Jaisalmer is entitled tlo 
a salute of 15 guns. 

Among places of archaeological interest may he mentioned th 
village and fort of Birsilpur (in the north-east), said to# have been', 
founded in the second century ; 'Fanol, the first desi‘rt capital of the , 
Bhatis, with Its fori and temple dating from the eighth century ; ' 
Lodorva, which has a Jain temple said to he over 1,000 yt'ars old ; and 
Sirwa, a villagci about 24 miles soiith-hy south-east of Jaisalmer town, 
wliich possesses a building with thirty-two pillars said to have been 
creeled in 820. 

The number of towns and villages in the State' is 472, and the 
population at each Census was: (1881) 108,143, (1891) 115,701. and 

Population. 73.370- cl»;m‘as(> of oyer 36 per cent, in 

the la.st decade was due to the famine of 1899-1900, 
and excessive mortality and emigration resulting therefrom, 'fhe only 
town in the State is the capital, Jmsm.mek (population, 7.1*37). The 
State is divided into .si\l(‘en districts or hukumat^^ the area? of which 
vary from about 2,220 to 262 S{iuare miles: one district has 100 
villages, while two others have hut one each ; and again om' district 
has one person per S(]uarc mile, while the most densely populated has 
hut fifteen. Indeed, the density per square mile for the whole .Stale 
i.s hut 4-56. In 190T Hindus numhcretl 51,990, or 70 [>er (ent. of 
the total : Musalmfin.s, 18,648, or more than 25 per cent. ; .\nimists, 
1,551 ; and Jains, 1,178. The languages mainly spoken are \frirwari 
and Sindf. 

'fhe most nunuTous tribe is that of the Rajputs, who number 
31,000, or over 42 per cent, of tlu* total, hut more than ont'-third of 
them are Musalmans. Next come the Chamar.s, who number 8,900, 
Shaikhs 5,600, and Mahajans 5,200. Mfire than 36 pt r cent, of the* 
people are engaged in or de]’*endenl on agriculture : hut llu'v lead a 
wandering life, migrating regularly to Sind in the cold season, and 
many are gra/Icrs and keep herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and 
goals. • 
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•The soil is for the most part light and sandy, and, as the rain 
sinks in and does not flow off the surface, a small rainfall suffices 
for thf crops. Save in the few pliSces where water , 
can be stored, only rains crops such as hajra^ 

Jowar, inTin^^, moth, and tU are grown, and the system of cultivation 
is rude. Camels are largely used for ploughing; the ploughs are 
light and just scratch the ground ; the seed is sown broadcast, and 
after it has sprouted a few showers at long intervals bring it to 
maturity. \o agricultural statistics are available ; but a good deal 
of ('ultivation goes on during the rains, and in favourable seasons 
(which are few and far between) the produce* is said to be just suffi- 
cient for the immediate wants of the people. Where the soil is 
harder and the surroundings hilly and rocky, irrigation is carried on 
to a small extent from hhafins or shallow depressions into which 
the rain-^’ater flows. Wlieal and gram arc sown in the beds of 
these tanks, and only very occasionally can the water be conveyed 
by ducts to land caitside. Since 1892 about Rs. 65,000 has been 
spent in constructing and repairing kharhis, and then* are now 377 
of them. Wells, b(*ing on the average 250 feet in depth, cannot be 
used for irrigation. 

The wealth of the rural po])ulation consists almost entirely in their 
herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, vvhich thrive in spite of the 
arid nature of th<‘ country. The camels art* fatuous for their easy 
pares, speed, and hardint'ss : they plough and harrow the ground, 
biing home the harvests, carry food and water, and are both 
ridden and driven, ('attic are bred in considerable numbers, and 
are of good class : while the shcc]> and goals, though small, fatten 
well. 

.Salt of fair quality is fv>und in several localities, but is manufiictured 
only at Kanod, about 20 miles north-east of the capital. Brine occurs 
10 feet below the surface, and is drawn from pits by the weighted 
pole and bucket. It is then (‘xposod to evaporation in pans, and a 
small-grain(*d white salt is obtained. The out-turn is limited by the 
agreement of 1879 with the British Government to 15,000 maunds 
a year, entirely for local consunq)tion and use. "rhere are several 
quarries of limestone near the capital : the stone produced is very 
fine, even-grained, and ('om])act, of a bufl' or light-brown colour, and 
admirably adapted for carving. It takes a fair polish, and was at 
one time used for lithographic blocks. Another variety of yellow 
limestone i.s found at the village of Habur, 28 miles north-west of 
the capital : large quantities of an iron ore resembling red ochre 
are blended with it. Sandstone quarries are worked at BhadHsar, 
17 miles north-west of Jai.salmer town, and fullers earth and other 
clays exist in several places. 
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The manufactures are confined to blankets of sheep’s wool, small 
bags and druggets of goats’ and camels’ hair, and 

coiSSTiSaons. “ps and. platters. .The chief exports are 
wool, camels, cattle, sheep, and fuller’s barth; 
and the chief imports are grain, cotton, piece-goods, and tobacco. 
The trade is mostly with Sind. 

No railways traverse the State, the nearest station being Barmer 
on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, some 90 miles south of Jaisalmer 
town ; and, with the exception of about 6 miles of metalled road in 
and near the capital, the communications are mere sandy tracks, 
sometimes marked by milestones. There is but one post office in; 
the State, the mails being carried by runners to and from Barmer,* 
which also possesses the nearest telegraph office. 


The State is visited by constant scarcities, caused by short rainfall 
or damage done by locusts ; indeed hardly a year passes in which a 
Famine crops does not occur in some part of 

* ^ Jaisalmer. Yet the people suffer less than one 

would expect, as emigration is an annual event. Practically the 
only harvest is that sown during the rains; and as soon as it is 
gathered in September or October, large numbers leave every year 
to find employment in Sind and Bahawalpur. I'he people are, by 
nature and of necessity, self-reliant ; they arc indifferent, if not averse, 
to assistance from the Stale coffers, and many of them consider it 
so derogatory to be seen earning wages on relief works m their 
own country that they prefer migration. The Darbar, though its 
revenue is small, has during recent years done what it could to 
relieve distress and provide tanks for the storage of water*; but a 
scanty rainfall means not only no crops or indifferent ones, Tint also 
difficulty in finding water for man and beast, as well as grass and 
fodder. 'I'he result is that, on the first approach of scarcity, the 
people leave in larger numbers than usual with their flecks and 
herds for Sind. Emigration, consequently, has always been, and 
must continue to be, the main form of relief. No detailed accounts 
are available of the famines or scarcities prior to 1891-2. In that 
year, and again in 1895-7 and 190 1-2, scarcities affected from one- 
half to the whole of the State. Relief works were started, but gene- 
rally failed to attract labour, and a certain amount of gratuitous 
relief was given. I'he direct expenditure varied from Rs. 4,000 in 
1891-2 to Rs. 40,000 in 1895-7; and as, under the land revenue 
system, the Darbar takes a share of the produce, its losses under 
this head were considerable. 'I'lie* famine of 1889-1900 was a 
severe one. 'I'lie rainfall was less than an inch and the whole State 
was affected. About 50,000 ])eople emigrated to Sind and Bahawal- 
pur, taking with them 12 [)er cent, of the horned catfle and 
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20 per cenl. of the camels. Assuming that half of these animals 
were brought back, the State lost about 148,000 cattle and over 
7,400 camels. Relief works and ipoorhouses were open for twelve 
montffs, and more than 410,000 units were relieved. The total 
expenditure was about Rs. 52,000. 

During the minority of Maharawal Salivahan the administration 
is being conducted by a Dlwln and Council of four members, under 
the general superintendence of the Resident, 

Western Rajputana States. In each of the sixteen Administration. 
huktitnais there is a hakim. The lowest courts are those of the 
hakims ; fourteen of them can punish with imprisonment up to 
Afteea days and fine not exceeding Rs. 50, while the remaining two, 
and also the city koiwal^ can pass a sentence of one month’s im- 
prisonment. All these officers have certain civil powers. But most 
petty civil- suits are decided by a panchayat of three or more mem- 
bers appointed by the parties concerned, the award being final ; or 
if the parties cannot agree, by a body known as a snltani panchayat 
appointed by the hakim or kotival as the case may be. The Sadr 
Criminal Court, besides hearing appeals against the orders of the 
lower courts, tries cases beyond their powers, and can sentence to 
imprisonment up to one year and fine up to Rs. 300. The Sadr 
Civil Court also hears appeals against the orders of the lower courts 
(including the awards of sultani panchiiyat$\ and tries suits beyond 
their powers. Decrees for sums exceeding Rs. 5,000 are subject 
to the confirmation of the Resident. Here again many of the suits 
are decided by arbitrators chosen by the parties. The Diwan hears 
appeals against the orders of the Sadr Criminal and Civil Courts, 
and tries such original cases as are beyond the powers of the 
former. He can sentence up to two years’ imprisonment and 
Rs. 500 fine; sentences exceeding these limits, and all sentences in 
cases of homicide and dacoity, are subject to the • confirmation 
of the Resident. The court of the Resident is the highest in the 
State; besides dealing with such cases as require its confirmation, 
it can call for the jjroceedings in any case and revise the orders 
passed. 

The normal revenue of the Stale is nearly one lakh, the chief sources 
being customs, about Rs. 48,000 ; and land, about Rs. 16,000. The 
ordinary expenditure may be put at about Rs. 88,000, the main items 
being ; cost of administrative staff (civil and judicial), Rs. 26,000 ; 
army and police, Rs. 18,000 ; palace expenditure (including the 
MaharSwals education), Rs. 12,00b; and stables (including elephants, 
camels, &c.), about Rs. 10,000. The famines and scarcities which 
have been so frequent during the past decade have not only reduced 
the revenue, but have necessitated much extraordinary expenditure, 
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with the rcbult that af the present time the State owes about z lakhs 
to the British Government. 

Jaisalmer has its own coinage, ^called Akhai shdhi after Maharawal 
Akhai Singh, who established a mint at the capital in i7S(A The 
locjft rupee ir. 1S95 was worth more than 15 British annas, but now 
exchanges for about 11; its value fluctuates almost daily, and has 
been as low' as 9 annas. The mint has not been worked since 1899, 
and the Akhai shd/il ct>ins w ill be converted as soon as possible. 

The land revenue system has undergone no changes for a long 
period, and neither a survey nor any regular settlement has been under- 
taken. 'J'he revenue is mostly paid in kind. Where Avheat or graii^ 
is grown, the State takes from one-fifth to one-sixth of the produce I: 
and of the rains crops from one fifth to one-eleventh. There arc foui 
different modes of estimating the State share of the out-turn. In the' 
first, the crop is v.ilued when standing ; in the second, wl^m cut, but 
before threshing ; in the third, after it has been threshed out : and in 
the fourth, from the condition of the bare standing stalks. In addition 
to the portion payable to tlie State, the cultivator has to settle the 
demands of the men told off to watch the crops in the Darbar’s interests 
and of certain other officials ; these demands collectively amount to 
about half of Avliat is taken by the State. In places, the land revenue 
is paid in ca.'sh at Ks. 2 (local currency) for as much land as can be 
cultivated w’ith a pair of bullocks. Of the 471 villages in Jaisalmer, 
239 are khdisa, or pay revenue direct to the Slate, S8 arc held by 
jd^lrdiin^ 24 as charitable grants, 11 under title-deeds, 99 in bhum^ 
and 10 for services to the State. Only one of I hr jdglrdars pays 
tribute ; but all serve the Darbar when called on, pay mtoUi \)r fee on 
succession, and present the chief witli a horse on certain Occasions. 
Lands given in charity (sasan) enjoy complete immunity from all State 
dues and arc practically grants in perpetuity. 'J'liose who hold under 
title-deeds or for service rendered to the State i)ay iicnliing, but 

retain their estates at the pleasure of the Darbar ; while the bhumias 
have to serve when called on, and pay a fixed sum yearly, as well as 
certain sums on such occasions as the chiefs accession, marriage, ^:c. 

The State troops number 220 of ail arm> : namely, 39 cavalry, 168 
infantry, and 13 artillerymen. Out of 25 guns, 17 arc serviceable, 'fhe 
annual expenditure on the army is about Ks. 10,000. The police force 
numbers 152 men, of whom 72 arc mounted, chiefly on camels, and 
the annual cost is about Ks. 9,000. 'There is one jail the capital), 
and small lock-ups in the districts. 

In regard to the literacy of its%j)opulatioii jaisalmer ;>tands tenth 
among the twenty States and chiefships (jf Kajputana, w ith 2*9 per cent. 
(5«4 males and o* j females) able to read and write. Excluding indi- 
genous schools managed by jaiis (Jain priests), the Slate now contains 
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three jjchools. In 1901 the \crnacular alone tauyk, the alien- 
dance ^vas 69, and the expenditure about Rs. Ooo. In 1903 English 
classes were started at the capital, and the attendance at the three 
inslitutiyns has now risen to 183 *and the expenditure to about 
Rs. 1,100. No fees are ehafged. * 

The State possesses a small hospital and a lunatic asylum, both at 
the capital, which cost about Rs. 3,000 a j ear. A staff of vaccinators is 
employed, >\ho in 1904-5 successfully vaccinated 1,104 persons, or 15 
per 1,000 of the total population. 

( C.K.M. Walter, Gazetteer of Jaisatmer{i^^'])\ Rajputana Gazetteer^ 
vol. ii (1879, under revision) : Report on Famine-Relief Operations 
ditrin*^ 1896 -7 : A. Adams, The Western Rdjputma States (1899).] 

Jaisalmer Town.— Capital of the State of the same name in 
Rajputana, situated in 26° 55' N. and 70® 55' E., about 90 miles 
north of the Jodhpur-Rlkaner Railway at liarmer, and approximately 
i,2co miles nortli-west of Calcutta, and 600 north of Bombay. Popu- 
lati<;n (1901), 7,137. i’he town was built by and named after RSwal 
Jaisal in 1156. It stands at the south end of a low range of hills, 
and is surrounded by a substantially built stone wall, 3 miles in 
circuit, 10 to 15 feet high, 5 feet thick, and strengthened by bastions 
and corner towers. 'I’he two main entrances, one on the west and 
the other (jii the east, are connected by a metalled and j>aved road, 
fairly wide in most parts, which is the principal thoroughfare; the 
other Streets are chiefly narrow' passages - narrowest where some of 
the rmcsl houses stand, as the weIl-to-d(# were able to encroach when 
rebuilding or improving their residences. A large portion of the 
spa< e witlyn the walls is unoccupied, but the ruins lying about prove 
that the i)J^ce must have been far more i>opulous in former times. To 
the south, on a hill overlooking the town, stands the fort. This hill is 
about 250 feet alxjve the surrounding country, and 500 yards long by 
250 w ide at its greatest diameter. It is entirely co\ered with buildings 
and defences : and the base is surrounded by a buttress wall of solid 
blocks of stone about 1 5 feet high, above which the hill projects and 
.supi)orts the ramparts, forming a double line of defence. The bas- 
tions are in the form of half towers, surmounted by high turrets and 
joined by short thick walls ; these again support battlements which 
form a complete chain of defence abtmi 30 feel above the hill. The 
fort is approached by one entrance on the town side, which has four 
gates. Within the fort is the MaharawaFs ixilace, an imposing pile 
^crowned by a huge umbrella of metal mounted t)n a stone shaft, a solid 
emblem of dignity of which the Bhjti chiefs are justly proud ; but the 
interior is ill-arranged and space is frittered away in numberless small 
apartments. 'I'he houses are all substantially built of stone and mortar 
and flal-roofcd. Most of them have beautifully carved fronts of the 
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yellow limestone found locally, which is easily chiselled when lirst 
quarried, and becomes harder on exposure. The Jain temples in the 
fort are very fine, the carving irf them being exquisite ; some of them 
arp said to be 1,400 years old. The town possesses a post office, a 
jail with accommodation for 88 prisoners (the daily average strength 
in 1904 being 54), an Anglo-vernacular school and a primary Hindi 
school attended by 160 boys, and a hospital with accommodation for 
6 in-patients. 

JaiSamand. — l^ke in Udaipur State, Rajputana. See Dhebak 
Lake. 

Jaito.- Town in the PhQl nizamat of Nabha State, Punjab, situated 
in 30° 26' N. and 74° 56^ £., on the Ferozepore-Bhatinda branch oil the 
North-Western Railway, 40 miles east of Ferozepore. Population (1991), 
6,815. Jaito possesses a laige grain market, and an important ca^c 
fair is held here in the month of February. It has a police station^ a 
dispensary, and a primary school. \ 

Jftjmau. — Former name of the Cawnpore /a/isi/, Cawnpore Dis- 
trict, United Provinces. 

jajpur Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of Cuttack Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 20° 39' and 21® 10' N. and 85® 42' and 
86® 37^ E., with an area of 1,115 !»quare miles. The population in 1901 
was 560,402, compared with 525,910 in 1891. The west of the sub- 
division lies on the fringe of the Chota Ndgpur plateau, and this portion 
is very sparsely populated ; towards the east, which consists of a fertile 
highly cultivated plain, the density increases, the average for the whole 
subdivision being 503 persons per square mile. It contains one town, 
Jajpur (population, 12,111), its head-quarters ; and 1,580 villages. 

Jijpur Town.-— Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 20® 51' N. and 86® 20' E., on 
the right bank of the BaitaranI river. Population (1901), 12,111. 
Under the early kings of the Kesari dynasty Jajpur was the capital of 
Orissa, and in the sixteenth century it was the scene of the struggle 
between the Musalmans and Hindus, from which it emerged in ruins. 
It is still a resort for pilgrims, but has comparatively little trade. It 
contains many interesting buildings, among which the most striking are 
the temples of Biroda Devi, of the Boar incarnation of Vishnu, and the 
great sun pillar that stands a mile outside the town. This latter con- 
sists of a huge and beautifully proportioned column of stone raised on 
a solid pedestal ; and if the temple was in proportion, it must have becij 
of a remarkable size. All traces of it have, however, disappeared, and 
the column has escaped only owing to its great weight, which prevented 
its would-be destroyers from moving it. Besides these, some ancient 
heroic figures of gods and goddesses are standing or lying in the com- 
pound of the subdivisional office. They are considered to be fine 
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speuimens of Hindu art, but all bear traces of Muhammadan vandalisrr' 
in their mutilated features, from which the noses were cut by the rene- 
gade K^a Pahar. Interesting, too, atli the grim features of the seven 
‘ mothers of the earth * in a dark little gallery by the river bank, j^ut 
there is little beauty in any of these early works. I'he Muhammadan 
mosque built by Nawab Abu Nasir in the seventeenth century is an 
elegant building, which has lately been restored by the Public Works 
department. Jajpur was constituted a municipality in 1869. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,800, and 
the expenditure Rs. 5,300. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,600, 
mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6,700. The town contains the usual public offices; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for twelve prisoners. 

jSjpur. — District and head-ciuartcrs thereof in Udaipur State, 
Rajputana. * See Jahazpuk. • 

Jakasna. — Petty State in Mahi Kantiia, Bombay. 

J&khau. — Petty State in Kaihiawak, Bombay. 

J^khau. — Seaport in the State of C'utch, Bombay, situated in 
23^14' N. and 68^45' E., on the south-west coast, 60 miles south-we.st 
of Bhtij. Population {1901), 5,059. The town stands between 3 and 
4 miles inland, in a plain hare of trees hut yielding abundant crops. 
'Fhc landing-place is at (loclia creek, 5 miles from the sea, dry at low 
water, but with a depth of from 8 to 12 feet at high tide. At springs, 
boats of from 20 to 25 tons burden ran pass up. There is a stretch of 
l)ackwater from the Indu.s to the (lodia ( icck, known as Bagda, navi- 
gable by (yaft of 8 and jo tons ail the year round. Jakhau carries on 
a large ir^lr with Bomb.iy, t'Xftorting grain and importing piece-goods, 
groceries, timber, .sugar, oil, and dates. 'J’he municipal income in 
1 903-4 was Rs. 800. 

Jalalabad District. - A large di.strict in Afghanistan. It was 
formerly a provuu e, and contains the tracts known as Knfiristan, 
Kunar, Laghman, Tagao, Ningrahnr, Safed Koh, and Jalalabad. 'J'he 
head quarters are at [aj.ai.ai’.ap 'J'own. 1'he district is bounded on 
the north by Badakh^han ; on the cast by C^'hitrfil and territory within 
the sphere of British innucncc ; on the south by Afridl Tirah ; and 
on the west by the Kabul province. The whole country is intersected 
by vast mountain ranges, which include the eastern exlremit) of the 
Hindu Kush \vitli its numerous spurs and branches. ^J'he Safed Koh 
• forms its southern boundary, separating the Jalalabad valley from 
.\fridi 'rirah. I'Vom its highe.st point, Sikaram (15,600 feet), this range 
falls gently to the west and gradiuiily subside.s in long spur.s, reaching 
to within a few miles of Kalml and barring the road from K&hul to 
(Iha/iii. di:diK't is drained by the Kabul basin, \Nhicb receives, 

hc'ijdci liumeious other si reams, the waters of the Painshir, 'iagao, 
VOL. XIV, !i 
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Alishang, ^iingar, and Kunar. The valleys of ihe first three lead into 
Kftfirist&n ; and the Kunar affords a means of communication with 
Chitrily Badakhsh^ and the Pamirs. 

The district is inhabited by various races, 'i'he princiiial Afghan 
tribes are the Shinwaiis, Khugi&nis, Mohmands, and Ghilzais. Tajiks 
are fairly numerous, and there are small communities of Arabs and 
Hindus. Kunar contains people of the same race as the Chitralis ; 
in Tagao and LaghmSn Safis are found in considerable numbers, 
especially in the former valley. The Skfis speak a language of Indo- 
A^an origin, resembling that of the inhabitants of Kafiristan. There 
can be little doubt that the Sufis were originally Kafirs, who have beeri 
converted to IsUm during the last few centuries. Ningrah&r, on 
Nangrahar, the old name of the Jal&lAbad valley, is now applied to thc^ 
southern portion. Bellew ijtaces of Afghanistan) writes that it is \ 
supposed by some to signify * the nine rivers,’ though thcT* valley does 
not contain so many, and is explained to be a combination of the 
Persian nuh^ ‘nine,’ and the Arabic nahar^ ‘river.’ It is, however, 
as he points out, a word of much more ancient date and purely 
of Sanskrit derivation— vihdra^ ‘the nine monasteries,’ the 
valley having been a flourishing seat of Buddhism so late as the fifth 
century. 

The climate of the plains of JallUabad bears a general resemblance 
to that of Peshawar. For two months in the hot season the heat is 
excessive. Rain usually falls in the months of December, January, 
and February ; snow rarely, if ever, on the plains east of Gandamak. 
During the winter, from November to May, the wind blows steadily 
from the west, often bringing violent dust-storms. The wide stony 
waste of Batikot is dreaded for a pestilential simoom which blows 
over it in the hot season. 

From an archaeological point of view few tracts are more interesting 
than Jalal&teld. Although it has been occupied by Muhammadans for 
a thousand years, there still remain abundant traces of an ancient 
Hindu population. The localities where these remains are found in 
great profusion are at Darunta, at the meeting of the Siah Koh range 
with the Kibul river ; in the plain east of Jal^kbad town ; and in 
the vicinity of the small village of Hadda, about six miles south of 
JaUlUlb£d. Three kinds of buildings are met with : namely, topes, 
tumuli, and caves, all undoubtedly Buddhist. In some of the topes 
ancient gold coins of the Eastern Roman Empire — solidi of Theodosius,, 
Marcian, and Leo — have been discovered. Sassanian and old Hindu 
coins have also been found there, but no Graeco-Bactrian. 

Jal&l&bftd Town (i). — ^The only town in the JaUlabad district 
of Afghanistan, situated in 34® 26' N. and 70® 27' E., 79 miles from 
Peshawar, and 101 from Kabul ; I1950 feet above the sea. The town, 
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whicl^ favourite winter residence of tK% Amfrs, is 

an irregular quadrilateral, surrounded by walls extending for 2,100 
yards. It is a squalid place, presenting few features of interest. It is 
divided into four irregular parts by streets which, starting from the 
various gates, meet in the centre. The permanent population is about 
2,000 ; but this number increases tenfold in the winter, when the tribes 
from the neighbouring hills flock into it on account of its warmer 
climate. It is advantageously situated for trade, being on the main 
route between Peshawar and Kabul, while roads lead from it to Ghazni, 
and, through Laghman, to Badakhshan and Yarkand. The trade 
consists chiefly in the export of fruit and timber to Pesh&war. Two 
hundred yards from the west gate of the city is a palace belonging to 
the Amir, but now rarely occupied by him. It is a striking building, 
constructed about 1892, in a garden 200 yards square, surrounded by 
high walls. *Thc palace measures about ^135 by 144 feet, has large 
underground rooms for use in the hot season, and a vide veranda all 
round, from w^hich a charming view is obtained of the valley and 
adjacent hills. The climate of JalSliblld is similar to that of Peshawar ; 
the heat for two months in the summer is excessive, and the autumn 
is the unhealthy season. 

jaUlab^d was founded in 1570 by the emperor Akbar. The modern 
history of the town dates from 1834, when it was seized and sacked by 
Amir Dost Muhammad. It was occupied by the British during the 
Afghin War of 1839-43, when Sir Robert Sale held it, in the face of 
extraordinary didiculties, against the Afghan leader, Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, from November, 1841, to April, 1842. The British forces had 
practically no stock of provisions, and the small garrison had to make 
constant sallies. Hardly had the town been made defensible, in 
February, 1842, when an eartliquake rendered the previous work 
ineffectual. The * illustrious garrison,’ however, held out, and in April 
an attack was made on the enemy which had the effect of raising the 
siege. A week later General Pollock’s force gave permanent relief. 
JalHUlbad was again occupied by British troops during the Afgh&n War 
of 1879-80. The British built a fort, called Fort Sale, about a mile 
east of the town. In this were hospitals and quarters, and these 
buildings, which are still kept in repair, are now occupied by Afghan 
troops. 

JaUUftbftd Tahsn. —South-western taksi/ of Shahjah&npur District, 
, United Provinces, conterminous wiUi the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 27® 35' and 21^ N. and 79° 20' and 79® 44' E-i with 
an area of 324 square miles. Population increased from 158,798 in 
1891 to 175,674 in 1901, the rate of increase being the highest in the 
District. There are 360 villages and one town, Jalalabad (population, 
7,017), the iaAsU head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
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^ 903-4 Rs. 2,17,000, and for cesses Ks. 35,000. The density of 

population, 542 persons per square mile, is about the District average. 
Along the south-western bordcfi flows the Ganges, and the Rainganga 
crosses the centre of the talulL The Ganges khddar is very poor. 
Ifeyond the khddar a hard clay [ilain, called bankati^ extends up to the 
Kaniganga alluvial tract. 'I'he hankati area requires constant irrigation, 
which is supplied by damming numerous small streams. Near the 
Kamganga the soil is usually richer, but deposits- of sand are occasion- 
ally left by the river floods. East of the Kamganga lies a small tract of 
light sandy soil, requiring irrigation. In 1903-4 the area under culti- 
vation was 225 square miles, of which 65 were irrigated. Rivers supply 
moie than half the irrigated area. 1 

Jalalabad Town (2). Head-quarters of the tahstloi the same namej 
in Shahjahan])ur District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 43' N. and\ 
79^ 40' E., at the junction of the roads from Bareilly and Shah-', 
jahanpur to Farrukhabad. Population (1901), 7,017. Jalalabad is an 
old Pathan town, said to have been founded by Jalal-ud-din Firo/ Shah. 
Its importance has decreased owing to its distance from the railway. 
The houses are chiefly built of mud, and none of the mosques and 
temples is of special interest. The Government oflices stand on the 
site of an old fort, and the town also contains a dispensary and a branch 
of the American Methodist Mission. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1850, with an income of about Rs. 2,500. Trade is only 
local. T'he tahslli school has about 2 1 1 pupils. 

Jal&labad Town (3). — Town in the Kairana tahsil of Muzaflarnagar 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 37' N. and 77° 27' E.,'2i miles 
from Miizaflkrnagar town. Population (1901), 6,822. It is said to 
have been founded by a Pathan named Jalal Khan in t^'e reign of 
Aurangzeb. A mile away lie the ruins of the celebrated fort Ghausgarh, 
built by the Rohilla leader, Najib Khan, with a beautiful mosque which 
was built by his son, Zabita Khan. Jalalabad was often sacked by the 
Marathas during the rule of Zabita Khan, and a Maratha still holds a 
small grant close by. During the Mutiny the Pathans of this place 
remained quiet, and one of their leaders did good service as tahsUddr 
of Thana Bhaw'an after its capture. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,300. There are two 
schools, with more than 100 pupils. 

Jalall. — 'J'own in the District and iahsU of Aligarh, United Pro- 
vinces, situated in 27^' 52' N. and 78® 16' E., 11 miles south-east of 
Aligarh town. Population (1901), 8,830. The chief inhabitants arc 
the Saiyids, Shiahs by sect. 'rhe>^ are descendants of one Kamal-ud- 
dln, who settled here about a.d. 1295. This Saiyid family subsequently 
expelled the old Pathan landholders, and obtained full proprietary 
rights in the town, which they still possess, iiic family has supplied 
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many useful subordinate officers to the 'Rritish*Governn>ent. The 
town* contains a considerable number of imdmbdras, one of which is 
a handsome building. Jalalf is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 1,700. Vhere is a primary school with 
60 pupils, and the Muhammadans maintain several schools for reading 
the Koran. The place has little trade. 

Jaialpur T 3 . 1 uka. — Central tdluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying 
between 20® 45' and 21® o' N. and 72® 47' and 73® 8' E., with an area 
of x88 square miles. The population in 1901 was 81,182, compared 
with 78,649 in 1891, the average density being 432 persons per square 
mile. 'I'he tdluka contains 91 villages, Jalalpur being the head-quarters. 
Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to over 3*6 lakhs. 
Jalalpur is a level plain of deep alluvial soil, sloping towards the sea, 
where it ends in a salt marsh. Along the coast-line low sandhills appear 
at intervals. ,With the exception of the salt lands near the coast, the 
country is rich, highly cultivated, and well Supplied with w'ater, groves 
of fruit trees, and valuable timber. The villages are large and pros- 
perous. Besides the tract on the coast, there are extensive salt marshes 
along the banks of the Purna and Ambika rivers. I'he reclaimed land 
has been made to yield a small return of rice. Jowdr^ biijra^ and rice 
are the staple crops. Miscellaneous crops are pulses, gram, oilseeds, 
sugar-cane, and plantains. The climate is mild and healthy throughout 
the year. 

Jalalpur Town (i). — Town in the District and tahnl of Gujrat, 
Punjab, situated in 32® 38' N. and 74® 12' E., 8 miles north-east of Gujrat 
towm. Population (1901), 10,640. Lying at the junction of the roads con- 
necting Sialkot, Jhelum, Jammu, and Gujrat, it is a mart of some impor- 
tance ; burtts only local industry is the manufacture of shawls, carried 
on by a colony of Kashmiris who settled here after the famine of 1833. 
The municipality was created in 1867, The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 9,300, and the expenditure Rs. 8,900. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,900, chiefly derived from octroi ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 10,700. The town possesses two Anglo- 
vernacular middle schools, and two dispensaries, one maintained by 
Government and the other by the Scottish Mission. 

Jal&lpur Village (2}. — Ancient site in the Pind D^dan Kh&n tahsil 
of Jhelum District, Punjab, situated in 32® 39' N. and 73® 28' E., on the 
right bank of the Jhelum river. Population (1901), 3,161. The village 
was identified by Sir Alexander Cunningham with the site of the 
kneient Bucephala, built by Alexander the Great in memory of his 
famous charger, which was killed in the battle with Porus at the crossing 
of the Jhelum ; but doubts have been cast on the identification. 
Remains of ancient walls still crown the summit of the hills, which rise 
to a height of 1,000 feet above the village. Coins found among the 
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ruins date back to the period of the Graeco-Bactrlan kings. Even in 
the time of Akbar, the town covered a site four times as large as that 
which it now occupies ; but since the foundation of Find DSdan KhSn, 
and the shifting of the river channel 2 miles eastward, it has undergone 
a* constant decay. Jalalpur is now' nothing more than a small agricul- 
tural village, of no importance apart from the interest attaching to its 
antiquarian remains. 

JalSllpur Town (3) (or Jalalpur Pirwala). — Towm in the ShujUbSd tah- 
•Tf/of MultSn District, Punjab, situated in 29®32'N. and 71® 14' E., on the 
banks of an old bed of the Peas called the BhatSri. Population (1901); 
5,149. It is called Pirwala after Saiyid Sultan Ahmad Kattal, generally 
know'n as Pir Kattal, a Muhammadan saint, pilgrim, and missionaw, 
and descendant of Saiyid Jalal of Uch, who died here in 1631. A fine 
domed building, covered with blue glazed tiles, built in 1745, marlqs 
his tomb ; and at the large fairs held here on every Friday in the month 
of Chait (March-April), evil spirits are exorcised from Muhammadan\ 
women by day and from Hindu women by night. I'he municipality 
w'as created in 1873. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,000, and the expenditure Rs. 5,200. The income in 
1903-4 was Rs. 4,600, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was 
Rs, 5,200. I’he town has a dispensary, and a vernacular middle school 
maintained by the municipality. Its trade has greatly decayed since 
the opening of the railway. 

JalSLlpur Town (4). — Tow-n in the Akbarpur tahsV of Fyzabad Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 26® 19' N. and 82' 45' E. Population 
(1901), 7,265. The tow'n is picturesquely placed on the high bank of 
the Tons (Eastern), w’hich w'inds in a deep channel through a fertile 
and w'ell-wooded land.scapc. An imamhara outside the was built 
in the eighteenth century at a cost of Rs. 4,000 by contribution from 
the w'eavers, each man contributing a quarter of a pice for each piece 
of cloth woven by him. Jalalpur is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,500. I'here is still a flourishing 
manufacture of cotton cloth, but many of the JulahSs (Muhammadan 
weavers) go to Bombay, Calcutta, and Cawmpore to w'ork in the mills. 
A school has 235 pupils. 

Jalandhar.— Division, District, faAsi/, and town in the Punjab. 
See Juu.^JNDUR. 

Jalangi (or Kharia). — One of the three rivers of Nadia District, 
Bengal, known as the Nadia Rivers, the other two being the Bha- 
oIrathi and the Matabhanoa. The Jalangi leaves the Gances, at 
the point w’here it enters Nadia District in 24® ii'N. and 88® 43' E., 
and meanders along the north-west of the District for 50 miles, 
separating it from Murshidabad. It then flow's to the south past 
Krishnagar, the chief town of the District, whence it turns* westward. 
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and after a total course of 121 miles meets the* BhSgIratJii at Nadifl 
town in 23° 25^ N. and 88*^ 24 ' B., the united stream taking the name 
of the Hooghly. The Jalangl, which was at one time the principal 
outlet fcf the Ganges, has, like the other head-waters of the Hooghly, 
a tendency to silt up, and 36 miles of the upper Jalangl have in fgct 
almost entirely closed. It now derives its main water-supply from the 
Ganges through the old channel of the upper Bhairab, and with it 
forms part of the Nadia Rivers system. Considerable difficulties 
have been experienced in keeping the channel open for navigation. 
The }alang! is navigable during the rainy season by country boats of 
4 tons burden, but in the hot season it is little more than a string of 
marshes connected by shoals and is fordable at many points. Navi- 
gation is always a matter of great difficulty at this time, and is in 
most years impossible. The principal marts on its banks are Krish- 
nagar, Karfmpur, Chapra, and Swanlpganj ; their trade is chiefly in 
grain, oilseeds, and molasses. • 

J&l 9 .pahSlr. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Darjeeling 
District, Bengal, situated in 27® 1' N. and 88° 16' E., above the station 
of Darjeeling. Jalipahar, which forms part of Darjeeling cantonment, 
is a convalescent depot garrisoned by a company of the British infantry 
regiment quartered at Lebong. Barracks were built at Jsll&pahSr as 
far back as 1848, but these have been enlarged and now provide 
accommodation for 400 men. The parade ground is 7,520 feet above 
sea-level. 

JalSlrpet. — Village in the Tiruppattur of Salem District, 

Madras, situated in i2°35'N. and 78° 34' R. Population (1901), 
2,051. D is of importance owing to its railway station, which is the 
junction of the south-west line of the Madras Railway wMth the Banga- 
lore branch. Of late years it has also been the station at which 
passengers proceeding tow'ards Madras have been examined to make 
sure that they are free from plague. Distance from Madras 132 miles, 
from Bangalore 87 miles. 

Jalaun District. — District in the Allahabad Division of the United 
Provinces, lying between 25° 46' and 26° 27' N. and 78° 56' and 
79° 52' E., with an area of 1,480 square miles. Jalaun is the most 
northern of the Districts of British Bundelkhand, and is roughly 
triangular in shape, the boundaries being chiefly formed by the Jumna 
and its tributaries, the BetwJl and Pahiij. On the north and north-east 
the Jumna divides it from Etilwah and Cawnpore; on the south-east 
' its greatly indented boundary marches with that of the BaonT State ; 
on the south the Betwa separates Jalaun from JhSnsi and Hamirpiir, 
and the Samthar State forms part of the boundary ; on the west the 
Pahuj generally runs between Jalaun and the State of Gwalior, except 
where tw portion of the Datia State enters the former like a 
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Jalaiin lies fnlircly w?thin the level plain of Tlundclkhand. Its highest 
portions are on the borders, especially near the Jumna, 
while the lowlands occupy the central part and are 
chiefly drained^’by two separate channels whir:h unite 
as^they approach the Jumna, the combined stream being called the 
Non. An important feature of these channels, and still more so of 
the larger rivers, is the intricate reticulation of deep ravines which 
fringe them, including alxnit one-fifth of the total area of the District, 
'fht' course of the Jumna is from north-west to south-east, while the 
Pahuj runs from south to north and the Betwa from west to east. The 
junction of the Palnij with the Jumna is on the northern frontier. , 
Jalaim consists almost entirely of alluvium. Kankar or noduldr 
limestone is the <duef mineral found : but stone and gravel arc 
obtained near Saidnagar. ' 

'fhe J.)istrict presents no peculiarities from a botanical point of view.', 
It is very sparsely wooded, c especially in the black-soil tracts in the\ 
south. Babul {Acacia arabica) is found everywhere in waste land, 
while khair (Acacia Caicchti) grows in the ravines. Plantations of 
babul under the management of the h'orcst department are being 
undertaken near Kalpi to sujiply the Cawnpore tanneries. Kaus grass 
(Saccharum spoutaneuni) is a great pest, recurring in cycle, s. 

'J'igers are hardly ever met with, but wild hog, antelope, leopards, 
and hyenas are numerous. The poorer classes residing on the banks 
of the three principal rivers use fish as an article of diet to a con- 
siderable extent. 


The climate is hot and dry, but not unhealthy. 'Phe average 
monthly temperature ranges from about 65^^ in January tc 96-5° in 
May. The annual rainfall over the whole District averages i;2 inches, 
and there is little difference betw’een the amounts received in different 
portions. Cireat variations occur, however, from year to year. In 
1868-9 the fall was only 13 inches, while it was as much as 51 inches 
in 1894-5. 

No details are known of the ancient history of this tract, which was 
not a political entity till the eighteenth century. The town of Kai.pI 

, was conquered by Kutb-ud-din in 1196. Owing to 

History. ^ ^ 

Its importance as guarding a main crossing of the 

Jumna, it was held by a strong garrison and became a starting-point 

for expeditions into Central India and the Deccan, and later a fortress 

on the route from Agra to Bengal. In the long struggle between the 

kings of Delhi and Jaunjiur during the first eighty years of the fifteenth 

century Kalpi was the scene of fierce battles and sieges. The Hindu 

confederacy against Bilbar met here, and advanced to experience 

a crushing defeat near Fateh pur Sikri in Agra District. During the 

next thirty years Kalpi was taken and retaken several times, arid under 
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Akl)ar it became the licad-qiiarters of a sarkar, Vhe Bundeias had for 
a shbrt time held Kalpi in the fourteenth century, and towards the end 
of Akbar’s reign assumed a threatening attitude. BTr Singh Deo, Raja 
of Orchka, occupied the greater jxirt of Jalaun District and was con- 
firmed in his possessions by Jahangir. He revolted when Shah JaltRn 
came to the throne, and after a long struggle lost all his influence in 
this tract. Another branch of the Bundelas which had gradually 
acquired power rn HamTrpur District now became prominent, and 
Chhatarsal, its great leader, included Jrdaun in his dominions. Karly 
in the eighteenth century, however, when attacked by the governor of 
Allahabad, he called in the Marathiis to aid him. At his death about 
1734 he bequeathed one-third of his possessions, including this Dis- 
trict, to his allies. Under Maratha rule the country was a prey to 
constant anarchy and intestine strife. In the wars which took place at 
the close of Jhe eighteenth century KalpI was taken by the British in 
1798, but subsequently abandoned. Part bf the District was ceded by 
the Peshwa in 1803 for the maintenance of troojis, by a treaty modi- 
fying the terms of the I'reaty of ]lassein a year earlier ; but the fort of 
Kalpi was held by Gobind Rao on behalf of Shamsher Bahadur {see 
Banda District) and was taken after a short siege. A tract near the 
Jumna was assigned to Himmat Bahadur, who had aided the British, 
and in 1806 Gobind Rao submitted and was restored to his possessions. 
Portions of the present District in the Kalpi and Kunch iahsiis w'ere 
included in the British District of Bundelkhand, The Jalaun estate 
was seriously misgoverned, and in 1838 the liritish Government 
assumed its management. It lapsed in 1840, and during the next few 
years additions were made by conquest, by treaties with the Rajas of 
Jhansi anob Gwalior, and by lapse. In 1853 the southern portion of 
the present Haniirjiur District, which had been administered by the 
Deputy-Superintendent of Jalaun, was transferred to Hamirpur, and 
Kunch and Kalpi were attached to Jalaun. In 1854 and 1856 further 
transfers were made to Jhansi District, and Jalaun assumed its present 
form subject to a further transfer to Sindhia in 1861. 

News of the rising at Cawnpore reached Orai early in June, and 
shortly afterwards intelligence arrived that the Europeans at Jhansi 
had been massacred. Thereupon the men of the 53rd Native Infantry 
deserted ; and on June 15 the Jhansi mutineers reached the District 
and murdered all the Europeans on whom they c^ould lay their hands. 
Meanwhile Kesho Rao, chief of Gursarai, assumed supreme authority. 
He kept a few European officers as prisoners for some months, until 
after the defeat of the infamous Nana Sahib and his flight from (’awn- 
pore ; but those events induced him to change his tone and to treat 
with Colonel Neill for their restoration. After sending them in safety 
to Cawnpore, the chief established himself for a time at Jalaun * but 
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upon the ai^tival of T&ntiS Topi in October the usual anarchic quarrels 
arose. Kesho Rao was deposed ; his son was seized by the rebels ; 
and the mutineers of JSllaun, jpining those of Gwalior, set out for 
Cawnpore. Meanwhile the populace everywhere revelled in the licence 
of plunder and murder which the Mutiny had spread through Bundel- 
khand. In May, 1858, after the fall of Jhftnsi, Sir Hugh Rose’s force 
entered the District and routed the rebels at Kfinch. There he left 
some troops of the Gursarai chief, whose allegiance had returned with 
the advent of the British forces. A Deputy-Commissioner was put in 
charge of the District at Kunch, and Sir Hugh Rose advanced to attack 
the strong rebel position at KalpT. On May 23 he drove them frofn 
that post and shortly afterwards marched in pursuit towards Gwalie|r. 
Unfortunately he was unable to leave any troops in garrison, except 
a small body to guard the passage at KUlpi ; and accordingly on his 
withdrawal the western portion of the District relapsed on^e more intci 
anarchy. Plundering went on as before ; and in July and August the', 
rebels again attacked and pillaged Kunch and Jalaun. The latter 
town was immediately recovered by a detachment from the garrison at 
KalpT ; but it was not till September that the guerrilla leaders were 
defeated, and some further time elapsed before the work of re- 
organization could be effected. 

Jalaun was treated as ‘non-regulation’ up to 1891, when it was made 
subject to the ordinary laws in force, in the United Provinces, some 
of which had already been introduced. 

The District is not rich in antiquities. A few carved pillars and 
stones which may possibly be of the Chandel period have been found 
at Orai. The great battle in which PrithwT Raj of Delhi defeated 
Parmal, the last great Chandel niler of Bunoklkhand, is ^iid to have 
taken place at a village called Akorl in the Orai tahslL Kalpi, the 
most celebrated historical place in the District, contains a number 
of Muhammadan tombs. 

There are 6 towns and 837 villages in Jalaun. I^opulation shows 

considerable fluctuations, owing to the vicissitudes of season to which 

^ . all Bundelkhand is liable. The numbers at the last 

PoDulation. .. r t \ 

four enumerations were as follows; (1872) 404,447, 

(1881) 418,142, (1891) 399,361, and (1901) 399,726. There are four 

Orai, Kat.pi, Jalaun, and Kunch— each named from its 

head-quarters. The principal towns are the municipalities of Kunch, 

Kalpi, and Orai, the District head-quarters. The table on the next 

page gives the chief statistics of population in 190T. 

Hindus form nearly 94 per cent* of the total population, and Musal- 
mans only 6 per cent. 'Vhe density of population is considerably 
higher than in the other Bundelkhand Districts, owing to the absence 
of the rocky hills and jungle wastes which characterize "the latter. 
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JSlaun was the only Bundelkhand District in which the pd||iu 1 ation did 
not 'decrease between 1891 and 1901, and this result may safely be 
ascribed to the Betw£ Canal. Practiqfilly the whole population speaks 
WestenT Hindi, the prevailing dialect being Bundell. 
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Chamarsc (leather-workers and cultivators), 68,000, are the most 
numerous Hindu caste. Other large castes are Br^mans, 50,000 ; 
Rajputs, 35,000 ; Kachhis (cultivators), 27,000 ; Korls (weavers), 
20,000 ; and Ahirs (graziers), 19,000. The Basors (5,000) and Khan- 
gars (6,000) are menial classes peculiar to this part of Bundelkhand. 
Among Musalmans, there are 11,000 Shaikhs and 6,000 Pathans, but 
many of these are descended from converted Hindus. Agriculture sup- 
ports 61 per cent, of the total population, and general labour 10 per 
cent. Rajputs, Kurmls, and Brahmans are the chief land-holders. 

There were 59 native Christians in 1901, hut no missions have 
permanent stations in the District. 

The southern portion of Jalaun forms a rich basin of the black soils 
of Bundelkhand {mar and kabar), in which excellent wheat can l)e 
grown in f&vourable seasons without irrigation. Un- . 
fortunately it becomes overgrown, when cultivation is 
relaxed, by the w^eed called kdfts, which spreads rapidly and finally 
stops the plough. Towards the north the soil is brown or yellow, 
called panvd'y this resembles the loam of the Doab and requires 
irrigation. Near the ravines which border the rivers, the soil is 
denuded of its more valuable constituents and becomes exceedingly 
poor ; but there is valuable grazing near the Jumna and BetwS, zxAght 
is made by the Ahirs who graze large herds of cattle there. Field 
embankments are also made, which prevent erosion and, by holding 
up water, stop the growth of kdm and retain moisture. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found, zamlnddri 
* and pattiddri mahdh being the commonest. A few estates are held on 
the ubdfi tenure, which implies a reduction of the full revenue demand 
on varying conditions {see Jhansi District). 'I'he main agricultural 
statistics for 1899-1901 ' are given on the next page, in square miles. 

Later figures are not available owing to settlement of^erations. 
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The principal food-c rops are gram,y^7£^J;*, and wheat, which covered 
333, 123, and 103 square miles respectively. Arhar (81 square miles), 
bajra (69), and barley (15) are less important. Oilseeds (48 squar^ 
miles) and cotton (59) are the chief non-food crops ; but hemp (sah 
and poppy are also grown to a small extent. 

Jalaun, like the rest of Bundelkhand, is liable to great fluctuations in^ 
agricultural prosperity. If the spring harvest is injured, •whether by\ 
blight or by excess or deficiency of rain, cultivation relaxes, or wheat is 
replaced by inferior staples, and kans spreads rapidly, throwing land 
out of cultivaticm. No material improvements have been made in agri- 
cultural methods, though many years ago it was attempted to introduce 
American varieties of cotton near KalpT. Endeavours arc now being 
made to encourage rice cultivation, and an experimental farm is under 
consideration. Part of the District has been rendered more secure by 
canal-irrigation, which will be referred to later. Advances under the 
I^nd Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts are freely taken, 
especially in bad years. A total of 5 lakhs was advanced during the 
ten years ending 1900, including 3 lakhs in the two famine years 
1895-7 ; and Ks. 16,000 was lent between 1900 and 1904. ‘ 

The cattle of Jalaun are inferior to those found south of ftie Betwa. 
Attempts have been made to introduce better strains, but hitherto 
without success. No horses are bred, and the ponies, sheep, and 
goats are all of an ordinary type. 

Up to 1886 the District had no sources of irrigation except wells; 
and owing to the peculiarities of the black soils, mar and kahar^ and 
the great depth of the spring-level the area irrigated was small. The 
opening of the Betwa Canal has led to a considerable increase in the 
irrigated area. I'his work enters the District in the south-west and has 
two branches, which supply almost every part of the District. Though 
the cultivators did not at first take water readily, the famine of 1896-7 
opened their eyes to the value of the canal. In that year the area irri- 
gated, which had been only 12 square miles in 1894-5, rose to 128 
square miles. Water is now freely laken for panva^ or loam ; and the 
area of black soil irrigated, especially kabar^ is increasing steadily. 
The area irrigated in 1899-1901 from canals was 38, and from w'ells 
9 square miles. At present the irrigation is almost entirely confined to 
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the. spring crops, as the supply is exhausted by the beginning of the 
hot season j but a second reservoir is being constructed to increase 
the supply. » 

Kankar or calcareous limestone and saltpetre are the only mineral 
products. 

Jalaun was formerly noted for the production of cotton cloth ; but 
the competition of machine-made cloth from Cawnpore has materially 
affected the industry, and the cultivation of al 
(Morinda citrifolia\ from which a valuable red dye Trade and 
was made, has ceased since the introduction of aniline 
colours. Cotton-dyeing and printing still survive on a small scale at 
Saidnagar and Kotra. 'I'here are two small cotton-gins at Kalpf and 
a larger one at Ail, while another has recently been completed at 
Kunch. 

The jiririMpal exports arc gram, oilseeds, cotton, and .v///. The bark 
of the babitl is now being sent in increasing quantities to Cawnpore for 
use in tanning, and a plantation is being made near Kalpi. The gram 
is sent to Southern and Western India, oilseeds to Bombay, cotton to 
C'awnporc and Bombay, and to Bengal, Kunch, Kalpi, jalaun, 
Rampura, and Madhogarh are the chief trade centres. 

I'hc south of the District is crossed by the Indian Midland section of 
the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway from jhansi to Cawnpore, and a 
short branch connects Ait with Kunch. There are 669 miles of roads, 
of which 130 arc metalled. The latter arc in charge of the Public 
AN'orks department, but the cost of all but 45 miles of metalled roads is 
met from J^ocal funds. Avenues of trees are maintained on 109 miles. 
The maii^lines are the n.iads from Cawnpore and Saugor, and from 
Orai to Kunch, Jalaun, and Madhogarh. 

Drought and blight are the two great scourges of Jalaun, and famine 
and scarcity occurred in 1783, in 1833, in 1837, and in 1848. The 
rains of 1868 failed and the autumn harvest was only pajnine 
about one-third of the normal, while the following 
spring harvest, which benefited by an opportune fall in September, 1868, 
gave rather more than half an average crop. There was great distress, 
especially in the remote southern villages, until llie monsoon of 1869, 
and relief was given and works were opened. A still worse calamity was 
experienced in the years 1895- 7. Previous seasons had injured the 
crops and kilns had spread considerably, '["he rains of 1895 ceased 
.prematurely, and relief was necessary earl> in iS9<). By May the 
numbers on relief rose above 40,000, but the ai»j)roach of the rains 
sent the people back to their villages. 'Ir.c monsoon of 1896, however, 
was even weaker than that of the previous year, and relief operations 
were again required. By April, 1897, there were 127,000 persops in 
receipt of relief, and before the next liarvc'^t nearly 35 jjcr cent, of the 
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total population had been relieved. Between October, 1896, and 
the same month in 1897 nearly 12 lakhs was spent by Government. 

'I'hc Collector is assisted by three Deputy-Collectors recruited in 

. ^ India, and a tahsllddr is stationed at the head- 

kdministration. ^ . u 4 l -/ 

quarters of each tahsiL 

There is one regular MunsiC Jalaun lies in the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Judge and Sub-Judge of Jhansi, and also in the Jh^si Sessions 
division. A Special Judge is at present carrying out inquiries under the 
Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act. Crime is on the whole light, 
but outbreaks of dacoities occur not infrequently, and the difficulty 
in breaking up gangs is increased by the proximity of Native States. 

The District includes three large estates, Kampura, Jagamanpur, 
and Gopalpura, for which no detailed statistics are available, the total 
area of the three being about 85 square miles. A fixed revenue of 
Rs. 4,500 is i>aid for Jagamanpur, and the other two are field revenue 
free. For the first time since its existence in its present form, the 
.settlement of the whole of Jalaun District is now being revised simul- 
taneously. Portions of the Kunch and Kalpi tahslh were first settled 
as part of the Bundelkhand District and afterwards of HamIkpuk, the 
first regular settlement being made in 1840-1. This was revised in 
the usual manner in 1872, the term being fixed for thirty years. The 
remainder of the District was assessed summarily for short terms from 
1839 to 1863. The first regular settlement, which should have com- 
menced earlier, but was postponed by the Mutiny, was carried out 
between i860 and 1863, confirmed for a period of twenty 

years. It was revised between 1885 and 1887, and the operations are 
noteworthy as being the first in the United Provinces ir^^ which the 
rules directed that rent-rolls should form the chief basis of assessment. 
At that time the revenue of the portions settled in 1872 was 2*9 lakhs. 
'Phe revenue on the rest of the District was enhanced from 6*3 to 
7*5 lakhs, the demand falling at 47 per cent, of the corrected rental. 
A series of bad seasons followed, and in 1893 reductions were made. 
'Phe famine of 1895-7 necessitated further reductions of revenue, 
and in 1903-4 the demand stood at 9*8 lakhs. The whole District 
has now been brought under the stiecial system of settlement in 
force in Bundelkhand, by which revenue is liable to revision every 
five years. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have 
been, in thousands of rupees: — 


l^d revenue 
Total revenue 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

19U0-1. 

* 9 oa- 4 * 

9,10 

11, 8x 

10,35 

13,58 

9>39 

ia,a8 

8,0J 
J»,oi , 
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Tbere are three municipalities, and two towns are administered under 
\\ct XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, local affairs are managed 
by the I^istrict board, which had an ihcome in 1903-4 of Ks. 87,000, 
half of which was derived from rates. The. expenditure was Rs. 88,oc\|^, 
including Rs. 50,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

'rhe District Superintendent of police Jias a force of 3 inspectors, 
83 subordinate officers, and 360 constables, distributed in 17 police 
stations, besides 100 niunicii^al and town police, and 1,200 rural and 
road police. A special force is maintained along the frontier of the 
Native States as a guard against dacoits. I'he District jail contained 
a daily average of 157 prisoners in 1903. 

Jalaun takes a high place as regards the literacy of its inhabitants, 
of whom 4-4 (8*4 males and o*i females) could read and write in 1901. 
'I'he total number of public schools rose from 102 with 2,530 pupils in 
1880-1 to 1I2 with 3,944 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 
140 such institutions with 5,184 pupils, including 271 girls, besides 
58 private schools with 890 pupils. The education imparted is almost 
entirely primary, and only six schools were classed as secondary. No 
schools are nunaged by Government, but 92 are managed by the 
District and munici[)al boards. Out of a total expenditure on 
education of Rs. 26,000, Ixical funds provided Rs. 22,000 and fees 
Rs. 4,000. 

There are 7 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
73 in-patients. About 55,000 cases were treated in 1903, including 
895 in-patients, and 2,600 operations were performed. The total 
expenditure^ was Rs. 13,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

In 1903-^, 15,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, represent- 
ing a pro[X)rtion of 37 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the municipalities. 

[District Gazetteer^ 1874 (under revision) ; Settlenunt Reports by 
P. J. White, Kunch^ 1874 ; 1875 ; remaining portion of District^ 

1889.] 

JUaun Tahsil. — Northern tahsul of Jalaun District, United Pro- 
vinces, comprising the pargana of Jalaun and part of Mftdhogarh, and 
lying between 26® and 26® 27' N. and 79® 3' and 79® 31' E., with 
an area of 424 square miles. Population increased from 147,090 in 
1891 to 160,381 in 1901, tlie rate of increase being the highest in the 
District. There are 381 villages and two towns, including Jalaun 
(^population, 8,573), the iahsU head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-^4 was Rs. 3,i6,ooo,^and for cesses Rs. 5 1,000. The 
density of population, 378 persons per square mile, is the highest in 
the District. The taksil is bordered on the west by the PahUj and 
on the noi;^th by the Jumna, both of these rivers having a fringe of 
ravines. In the south and east the rich black soil called mar is found ; 
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but this tract has suffered recently from bad seasons. North of the 
mar is a tract of kdbar^ or lighter-coloured soil, which largely depends 
on rain at imrticular seasons fdl* its cultivation. The north, west, and 
i»»rth cast of the taksi/ consists of a loam tract, which is served by the 
Kuthaund branch of the betwa Canal, and is one of the most stable 
portions of this very precarious District. In 1 900-1 the area under 
cultivation was 275 stjuare miles, of which 25 were irrigated. 

Jalaun Town,— Head-cjuarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Jalaun District, United Provinces, situated in 26'' 8' N. and 79® 21' E., 
on a metalled road 13 miles from Orai, the District head-ciuartep. 
Population (1901), 8,573. During the eighteenth century Jalaun Was 
the capital of a Maralha State, and nearly all the respectable inhaui- 
lants are still Maratha lirahmans, many of whom enjoy pensions aim 
rent-free grants. Besides the tnhsili offices, the town contains a dis- 
pensary and a tahslll school with 144 pupils. It is administered undet 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,300. 'frade is small,'- 
but increasing. A fine market was built in i88t, and a .number of 
Marwari bankers are settled here. 

Jalesar Tahsll. — South-western tahstlol Etah District, United Pro- 
vinces, conterminous witli the par^ana of the same name, lying between 
27"" 18' and 35' N. and 78" ii' and 78° 31' E., with an area of 
227 square miles. Poj»ulation increased from 121,030 in 1891 to 
133,399 in 1901. There arc 156 villages and two towns, including 
Jalksar (population, 14,348), the tahsll head-quarters. 'I'he de- 
mand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,76,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 45,000 ; but under the new settlement these figures will be raised 
to Rs. 2,88,000 and Rs. 47,000. The density of populaUon, 588 per- 
sons per square mile, is the highest in the District, 'i'hc tahsll forms 
an almost unbroken plain. The Rind or Arind touches the north-ca.st 
corner ; but the chief river is the Sengar, known in this [lart of its 
course also as the Isan. Irrigation is provided by means of the Etawah 
branch of the Upper Ganges Canal. Hie tahsll is generally fertile, but 
is crossed by a line of sandhills, and is interspersed with patches of 
barren soil or hsar and marshes. 'Phe drainage has recently been 
improved. In 1898-9 the area under cultivation was 148 s<juare miles, 
of which 87 were irrigated. The canal serves more than a third of the 
irrigated area, and wells supply most of the remainder. In dry seasons 
the Sengar or Isan is largely used as a source of irrigation. 

Jalesar Town. — Head-ijuarters of the tahstl of the same name i:i 
Etah District, United Provinces, situated in 27^ 28' N. and 78° 19' E., 
on the road from Muttra to Etah town, 8| miles from Jale.sar Road 
station on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 14*348. The 
town consists of two parts, the fort and the lower town. The fort is 
Svid to have been erected hy a Rana of Mewar in the fifteenth centurv > 
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but nothing remains of the buildings except a mound on which the 
ftihsiti^ munsifi^ police station, and municipal hall now stand. The 
lower tom is a collection of narrow streets and lanes, the drainage 
of which was very defective, but the municipality has completed aw 
efficient drainage scheme, through the Canal department. The streets 
are well paved and there is a dispensary. Jalesar has. been a muni* 
cipality since 1866. During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and expenditure averaged Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 14,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 11,000); and the expenditure 
was Rs. 13,000. There is not much trade ; but cotton cloth, glass 
bangles, and pewter ornaments are made, and the largest saltpetre 
factory in the District is situated here. The Raja of Awa has opened 
a cotton-gin, which employed 125 hands in 1903. A school has 
about 130 pupils, and the municipality maintains two schools and aids 
six others with a total attendance of 331. 

Jaleswar (or Jellasore). Village in the head-(]uarters subdivision 
of Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 49' N. and 87® 13' E., on 
the left bank of the Subarnarekha, 12 miles from its mouth. It lies 
on the Calcutta high road, and is jilso a station (Jellasore) on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. It was formerly the capital of a Muham- 
madan sarkar comprising the present District of Midnapore. During 
the eighteenth century the Eiist India Company had a factory here. 

J&lgaon Taluk. — Taluk of Buldana District, BerSr, lying between 
20® 65' and 21® 13' N. and 76® 23' and 76® 48' E., with an area of 
410 square miles. 'Fhe population fell from 97,798 in 1891 to 87,192 
in 1901, the* density in the latter year being 212 persons per square 
mile. The#f///^ contains 155 villages and one towm, Jalg.^on (popu- 
lation, 8,487), the head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 wras Rs. 3,54,000, and for cesses Rs. 28,000. jSlgaon, which 
is the smallest taluk in Berar in respect of area and, except the Mel- 
ghat, of population also, lies entirely in the fertile valley of the Purna, 
which bounds it on the south. On the north it is bounded by the 
low hills of the western i)ortion of the Gawilgarh range. Until August, 
1905, when it was transferred to Buldana, the taluk formed part of 
Akola District. 

Jklgaon Town (i). -Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Buldana District, Berar, situated in 21® 3' N and 76® 35' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 8,487. The town is sometimes called J^lgaon-Jamod 
fit)m a village near it, to distinguish it from Jalgaon in KhSndesh. 
It is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbat^ as a pargana town in the sarkar 
of Narnllla. It contains five ginning factories and a cotton market. 

Jftlgaon T&luka. — Taluka of East Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying betw'e^n 20® 47' and 21® 11' N. and 75® 24' and 75® 45' E., 
with an area of 319 square miles. There are tw'o towns, Jalgaon 
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(population, 16,259), the head>quarters, and Nasirarad (12,176); 
and 89 villages. The population in 1901 was 85,151, compared 
with 83,982 in 1871. The density, 269 persons to the square mile, 
is much above the District average. The demand for land* revenue 
M 1903-4 was 2-8 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000. Jalgaon is a rich 
black plain to the north, and hilly or undulating to the south. The 
climate is generally healthy. 

Jftlgaon Town (2). — Head-quarters of East Khandesh District, 
Bombay, and of the tdluka of the same name, situated in 21^ 1' N. and 
75® 35' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 261 miles north- 
east of Bombay. Population (1901), 16,259. Situated in the centre.of 
a rich cotton-growing District, Jfllgaon rose in the nineteenth century to 
the position of an important mercantile town. During the Americim 
Civil War {iS62-$) it was the great cotton mart of Khandesh. it 
suffered severely from the fall in vaduc at the close of^ the war, bi\t 
its trade has recovered. The chief articles of commerce are cotton'^ 
linseed, and sesamum. In 1903 there were 6 cotton-presses, 2 large' 
cotton-ginning factories, and one cotton-spinning and weaving mill, 
all worked by steam. In the same year the number of looms was 
425 and of spindles 20,948, while the out-turn amounted to 2 million 
pounds of yarn and million pounds of cloth. The town has been 
greatly improved. A new suburb, Pollen-peth, has been built, and a 
market-place laid out. The municipality has made a garden on the site 
of part of the old cotton market. One of the most striking of many 
handsome buildings in the new suburb is a three-storeyed dwelling 
built by the ^dfe/ or headman of Patri. Water is carried through 
iron pipes from the Mehrun lake, 2 miles distant. A metalled road 
connects Jalgaon and Neri, 14 miles distant, 24 miles blyond which 
are the celebrated Ajanta caves. The municipality was created in 
1864. The municipal income during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 37,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 41,000. The town con- 
tains a Subordinate Judge's court, a dispensary, and six .schools, 
with 574 pupils, of which one, with 63 pupils, is for girls. A branch 
of the American Alliance Afi.ssion has recently been established 
here. 

ja.lia Amaraji. --Petty State in Kathiawar, Hombiiy. 

Jalia Devani.— Petty State in K.\thiawak, Bombay. 

jaiia Manaji. --Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Jaina Hills. — Range of hills in Hyderabad State, running east- 
ward from Daulatabad in Aurangabad District. Clo.se to the border 
of Berar it is joined by a spur of hills* from Jaina in the south, from 
which the range derives it.s name. After entering Berar it merges 
into the Sahyaclriparvat or S.\tmaL/\ range. The Jaina Hills are about 
2,400 feet high, one of the peaks, I'aulatabad, being* 3,022 feet 
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above the level of the sea. Tlie total lengtli pf the rayge is about 
1 20. miles. 

» J&lna T&luk. — Eastern taluk of Aurangabad District, Hyderabiid 
State, yith an area of 8oi square miles. Its {)opulation in 1901, in- 
cluding was 113,400, compared with 129,832 in 1891, ^le 

decrease being due to the famines of 1897 and 1890-1900. The 
td/uk contains two towns, Jalna (population, 20,270), the head> 
quarters, and Kadirabad (11,159), a large commercial centre; and 
219 villages, of which 52 are jdgfK The land revenue in 1901 was 
2*5 lakhs. The country is composed of black cotton soil, and is 
hilly towards the north and east. 

J&lna Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Aurangab&d District, Hyderabad State, situated in uf 51" N. and 
75 ® S 4 ' E., on the right bank of the Kundlika, f>pposite the town of 
KUdirab&d. Population (1901), 20,270, of whom 13,851 were Hindus, 
5,812 Mustilmans, and 317 Christians. According to local traditions, 
Jalna was founded in the time of Rama. During Si la’s residence it 
was styled Jilnkapur, but the name was changed to Jfilna by a rit h 
Musalm&n weaver. Abul Fazl, Akbar^s minister, resided here for a 
time, and Aurangzeb is said to have visited the place occasionally 
during his viceroyalty. The only public buildings of any note are 
a mosque and a handsome stone sarat\ erected acc'ording to the 
inscriptions on them in 1568, and a Turkish hath. 'I'he town also 
contains a number of less important mosques and shrines, besides 
three Hindu temples, the principal one being that of Anandi Swanii, 
which Is of considerable size. The fort of Jalna, which w'as built in 
1725, is npw' in ruins. Its gardens produce large ciuantities of fruit, 
which is sported to Bombay and elsewhere. The cantonment of 
J&lna, till recently a station of the Hyder&b&d Contingent, lies to 
the east of the town ; it was built in 1827, but has been abandoned 
since 1903. There are several places of Christian worship, with a 
couple of schools attached. 

J&lor.— Head-(|uarters of a district of the same name in the State 
of Jodhpur, Kajputana, situated in 25® 21' N. and 72® 37' E., 75 miles 
south of Jodhpur city. Population (1901), 7,443. It possesses a post 
office, an Anglo-vernacular school, and a hospital with accommodation 
for 8 in-patients. The principal manufactures are cotton cloth, 
camel saddles, and prettily engraved drinking vessels of bell-metal. 
On a hill to the south and entirely commanding the town stands 
• the fort, one of the most famous in Kajputana. Built by the Para- 
mara Rajputs, its walls, composed gf huge masses of cut stone, remain 
even now in a perfect stale of preservation, although the place has 
been many times besieged. 'I'he fort is about 800 by 400 yards in 
extent, agd accessible only by an ascent of 3 miles up a steep and 
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slippery stoAe roadway, passing three distinct lines of defence, all 
of considerable strength, jalor was held by the Paramilras till' to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, when the ChauhSn Rao Kirthi 
P£l (of NiUlol) took it and made it his capital. His grandsdn Udai 
Sidgh surrendered it to Shams-ud-din Altamsh about 1210, but it 
was immediately restored to him. About 100 years later, AlS-ud- 
dln, after a lengthy siege, captured it from KSnardeo ChauhSn, and 
a three-domed mosque, said to have been built by him, is still in 
good repair and daily use. About 1540 the fort and district passed 
into the possession of RijS MSldeo of Jodhpur. 

Jalpalguii District. — District in the north-east of the Rajsh£hi 
Division, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26^ and 27^ N. 
and 88° 20' and 89° 53' E., with an area of 2,962 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Darjeeling and the State of Bhutan ; on the\ 
south by Dinajpur, Rangpur, and the State of Cooch BeKar ; on the\ 
west by Dinajpur, Purnea, and Darjeeling ; on the east the Sankos \ 
river separates it from the Goalp^ira District of Assam. 

The District comprises two well-defined tracts, which differ alike in 
history and in administration. The older portion, which is knov.m as 
the Regulation tract because it is administered under 
the ordinary laws and regulations in force in Bengal 
proper, lies for the most part west of the Tista, 
though it comprises also the PStgram thdna east of that river. It 
originally formed part of Rangpur, which it closely resembles. The 
continuous expanse of level paddy-fields is broken only by the groves 
of bamboos, palms, and fruit-trees which encircle the homesteads of 
the substantial tenant-farmers. In this tract there is but little untilled 
land, with the exception of an extensive and once valuable sal {Skorea 
rodusla) forest of 60 square miles, w^hich belongs to the Raikat of 
Baikuntpur. 

East of the Tista, and hemmed in between the States of Cooch 
Behfir on the south and Bhutan on the north, lies a strip of submontane 
country 22 miles in width, w^hich was annexed from Bhutan in 1865, 
and is known as the Western Duars. This part of the District is 
fiat except in the north-east comer, where the Sinchula Hills rise 
abruptly to a height of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. On an outlying 
spur of this range, 2,000 feet in height, is built the military station of 
Buxa, which commands one of the principal passes into Bhutan. 

The scenery along the foot of the mountains, where the great rivers ^ 
debouch upon the plains, is very grand and beautiful, the blue outline 
of the Bhutan range forming a magnificent* background. The principal 
rivers, proceeding from west to east, are the Mahananda, Karatoya, 
TIsta, Jaldhaka, Duduya, Mujnai, Torsa, Kaljani, Raidak, and San- 
kos, which all flow down from the hills in a southerly direction and 
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ultimately discharge their waters by various channels into the Ganges 
• or the Brahmaputra. They are constantly changing their main chan- 
nels, and the country is everywhere seamed by deserted river-beds. 
The JaldhSLka, or Di-chu, drains the eastern slopes of the Rishi J^in 
Darjeeling District, of which it forms the eastern boundary. It joins 
the Tors£ in Rangpur District, and the combined stream falls into the 
Brahmaputra by two mouths. Though a wide river, the Jaldhftk2l is 
very shallow and is fordable in every part during the winter months* 
The Duduy£ and Mujnai, tributaries of the Jaldh.1ka, are navigable 
throughout the year by boats of 2 tons as far as the AlTpur-Jalpaiguri 
road and FSlakata respectively. The Torsa rises in the Chumbi valley 
of Tibet, where it is known as the Amo-chu, and flows through Bhutan ; 
it is navigable by cargo boats during the rains. The KSljani, which is 
formed by the combined waters of the Alaikuri and I )ima, after a course 
of a few mites enters the Cooch Beh 5 r State ; it is used to float down 
timber from the forests at the foot of the hills. The Raidak rises near 
the Chumalhari mountain in Tibet. This river and the Sankos, which 
forms the boundary between the Eastern and Western Duars, thus 
separating Eastern Bengal from Assam, flow into the Brahmaputra 
a few miles below Dhubri. Both rivers arc navigable by boats of 
3 or 4 tons for a considerable portion of their course, but 5 or 10 miles 
before reaching the hills navigation is impeded by rapids. 

With the exception of the Buxa hills, the District is covered by 
recent alluvial deposits, consisting of coarse gravels at the foot of the 
hills, sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine sand 
consolidating into clay in the other parts of the river plain. 'I’hc Buxa 
hills are cojji^M. :d of a series of beds named after them, which consist 
of variegated slates, quartzites, and dolomites, and are fringed <in the 
south by low hills of Upper Tertiary strata. About half a mile west of 
Buxa copper on; occurs in greenish slate with (juartzose layers, and 
copper ores are found also 4 miles north c)f Sam Sing Tea Estate, close 
to the boundary between Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling Districts. Masses 
of calcareous tufa occur along the base of the hills 

In the regulation portion of the District and the south of the Duars 
the tree vegetation is sparse and rather stunted except in the Baikunt- 
pur jungle, and the greater portion of the surface is covered with 
grasses, the commonest of these being Imperata arundinacea and 
Andropogon adetdatus. Among the trees, the most conspicuous is the 
/ed cotton-tree (Bombax uialabaricuvi)\ the sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo\ 
mango, jack,/i^a/, and tamarind occur, as planted or sometimes self- 
sown specie.s. The villages are surrounded by thickets or shrubberies 
of semi-spontaneous growth and w^eedy character. Areca palms are 

‘ F. R. Mnllet, ' G eulogy of Darjeeling aiul Western Diiar.'>,' Akmoits^ Geologkal 
Survey ef Judia, vol. xi, part i. 
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common, and bamboos thrive luxuriantly. Along the north of 'the ^ 
Duars are large upland tracts forest, part of which has been 
‘reserved* and is described below, declining southwards intO' plains 
of^heavy grass jungle. Many varieties of orchids bloom in the forests ; 
and there is a curious creeper, the pini lahra ( Vitis repanda\ from 
whose stem water is obtained. 

The District is famous for its big game, which include wild elephants, 
bison, rhinoceros, buffaloes, tigers, leopards, bears, wild hog, swamp 
deer (Cautis duvattceli)^ and samhar (Cervus unicolor), A few elephants 
are caught on behalf of Government. The number of rhinoceros, 
bison, and buffaloes has been rapidly decreasing ; and to prevent their 
extinction, they are now protected in the ‘reserved* forests. Good 
mahseer fishing is to be had where the Jaldhaka, Torsa, Raidak, ana 
Sankos debouch from the Himalayas. 

'J'he temperature is rarely excessive; the mean, which is 62® in'^ 
January, rises to 73° in March and 79*^ in April, but it does not reach 
its highest point until July and August, when it is 83°. The highest 
mean maximum is 90^^ in April, and the highest maximum recorded 
was 1 03® in 1 899. Rainfall is exceptionally heavy, the average varying 
from 122 inches at Jalpaigiiri town to 209 inches at Buxa; and the 
normal mean is 129 inches, of which 12*3 inches occur in May, 25*6 
in June, 28*1 in July, 27*4 in August, and 21*4 in September. 

In September, 1902, an exceptionally high flood caused great damage 
in the tract between Jalpaigurl and Mandalghat, bounded on the east 
by the 'rista and on the west by the railway embankment, and also in 
the Maynaguri iahsil between the Dharla and the Tista ;* the roads 
and the railway embankment were breached, hundreds of^caltle were 
drowned, and ten lives were lost. In the earthquake of 1897 much 
damage was done to road^ by subsidence and the opening of deep 
fissures, and many bridges and buildings were destroyed. 

In prehistoric times the District formed part of the powerful kingdom 
of PrSgjyotisha or Kamarupa, as it was subsequently called, which 
extended as far w’est as the KaratoyS. There is a 
istory. legend that a temple was originally erected on the 
site of the present temple at Jalpes by a RSj5 named Jalpeswar, 
in whose day the Jalpes iingam first appeared. There are extensive 
remains at Bhitargarh, which is said to have formed the capital of 
a Sudra king named Prithu. The Bengal Pal dynasty included this 
District in its dominions; and so did the Khen — Niladhwaj,* 

Clhakradhwaj, and Nilambar — of Whom -the first founded the city of 
Kamatapur in ( ooch Behar. It subsequently formed part of the 
Koch kingdom founded by Biswa Singh ; and, when that kingdom fell 
to pieces, the western i)art was annexed by the Mughak. There 
was a long struggle for the possession of Patgram and Boda : but 
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at tha beginning of the eighteenth century they were nominally ceded 
4 o the Muhammadans, a cousin of the Cooch Behar Raja continu- 
ing to f^m them on his behalf. After the Muhammadan conquest 
it was included in the frontier faujdari (magisterial jurisdiction) 
Fakirkundi or Kangpur, and passed to the East India Company with 
the cession of the DTwani in 1765. 

The enormous area of the old District of Rangpur and the weakness 
of the administrative staff prevented the Collector from preserving 
order in the more remote parts, which thus became an Alsatia of 
banditti. In the year 1789 the Collector conducted a regular campaign 
against these disturbers of the peace, and with a force of 200 barkandaz 
blockaded them in the great forest of Baikuntpur. They were at last 
compelled to surrender, and within a single year no less than 549 
robbers were brought to trial. 

Meanwhil(f, the Du^rs, or lowland trasses, had fallen to the Bhotifts, 
who found here the cultivable ground that their own bare mountains 
(lid not afford. 'J1iey exercised predominant influence over the whole 
tract from the frontier of Sikkim as far east as Darrang, and frequently 
enforced claijns of suzerainty over the enfeebled State of Cooch BehSr. 
They do not appear to have occupied this tract permanently, but 
merely to have exacted a heavy tribute, and subjected the inhabitants 
to the cruellest treatment. Cooch Behflr was delivered from the 
BhotiH tyranny by the treaty of 1773; but the Bhutan Duars, as they 
were called, remained for nearly a century longer in a state of anarchy. 
They were annexed after the Bhutan War of 1865 ; they were then 
divided intq the Eastern and Western Duars, of which the former have 
since been incorporated with the District of Goalplra. In 1867 the 
Dalingkot subdivision of the Western Duars, \vhich lies high up among 
the mountains, was added to Darjeeling, and the remaining part was 
in 1869 united with the Titalya subdivision of Rangpur to, form the 
new District of Jalpaiguri. 

The permanently settled portion of Jalpaiguri, which includes the old 
chaklas of Patgram and Boda and the old Raj of Baikuntpur, has no 
history of its own apart from the parent District of Rangpur. Its 
boundaries are perplexingly intermingled witli those of the State of 
Cooch Behar, to which, as we have seen, it belonged until compara- 
tively recent times. At the present day by far the wealthiest land- 
ow'ners are the Maharaja of Cooch Behar and the Raikat of Baikuntpur, 
who is descended from a younger branch of the same family. 

In addition to the old fort at Bhitakgarh and the temple at Jalpes, 
there are the remains at Bodi of a*smaller fort about a mile square, 
supposed to be coeval with the fort at Bhitargarh. In the south of the 
District, small forts, temples, and old tanks are numerous. 

The population increased from 417,855 in 1872 to 580,570 in 1881, 
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to 680,73^ in 1391/and to 787,380 in 1901. Though the figures for 
1872 cannot be accepted as accurate, there has* been 
a continuous powth of population due entirely to thk 
rapid development of the Western Du£rs ; and in 1901 morecthan one- 
.^th of the population was composed of immigrants from elsewhere. 
Malaria is always prevalent in the farai, and in eight years of the 
decade ending 1901 Jalpaiguri figured among the six Districts with 
the highest recorded mortality from fever in Bengal. Spleen and 
goitre are common diseases, and the proportion of persons suffering 
from insanity and deaf-inutisni is higher than in most parts of Bengal. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nun 

[ 

aber of 

Population. 

Populationper 
square mile. 

's.i- . 
Ill-I 

|.g.3 I’D- 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Jalpaiguri 

1,820 

1 

58S 

668,027 

.367 

+ 9.8 

* 7.<>05 

Alipur 

1,142 

1 

178 


^05 

+ 64.7 

3 f 229 

] )istrict total 

1,^62 

2 

766 

7871380 

266 

+ >.S -7 

30,834 


The two towns are JalpaigurI, the head-quarters, and the canton- 
ment at Buxa. Outside these, more than half of the population arc 
contained in villages with 2,000 or more inhabitants, and only 13 per 
cent, in villages M’ith a population of less than 500. The census 
village in this District was, however, merely a territorial unit and did 
not correspond to the residential village. I'he latter, in fact, can scarcely 
be said to exist ; for the country is divided into small farnirs each with 
its central homestead, the residence of the farmer or jotda^ surrounded 
by the houses of his immediate relatives and perhaps an under-tenant 
or two. In the north-west of the District the conditions of the tea 
industry have given rise to large settlements of labourers, the average 
population of which is over 3,000 souls. 'I’he density is very low \ in 
only one thdna does the population exceed 500 per square mile, and in 
only three more does it exceed 400. The Duars, which were very 
sparsely inhabited when first acquired, carry a smaller population than 
the rest of the District. Towards the west this tract has filled up 
rapidly owing to the extension of tea cultivation \ but in the east the 
population is still very scanty, and in the Alipur thdna it averages only 
89 persons per square mile, in spite of an increase of 70 jjer cent, during 
the last ten years. There is a steady movement of the population fron^ 
the west of the District towards the extqnsive tracts of cultivable land 
east of the Tista, and there is also an enuriiious immigration of tea- 
garden coolies from Chot3. Nagpur and the Santal Parganas ; Klnchl 
alone supplies 80,000, chiefly Oraons and Mundas, and the Yantai Par- 
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ganas ii,ooo. Many of these coolies are settling down i^rmanently, 
either in the gardens or cultivators and cart-owners, but many return 
*homc at intervals. In the tea gardens on the higher slopes at the foot 
of the bills^ Nepalese replace men from Chota Nagpur, and many of 
these also find a permanent home in the District. Numerous up-county^ 
coolies are employed on the roads and railways, but most of them return 
home at the end of the cold season. 

A corrupt dialect of Bengali, known as Rangpuri or KSjbansI, is the 
language of the District, being spoken by 77 per cent, of the population ; 
Hindi is the language of 6 per cent, and Kurukh of 7 per cent. ; Mech 
is spoken by over 20,000 persons, and Khas, Mundari, and Santall by 
more than 10,000 each. This great diversity of languages is due to the 
large number of immigrants. Hindus (534,625) form 68 per cent, 
of the population, Muhammadans (228,487) 29 per cent., and Animists 
2 per cent., jyhile the remainder are Christians or Buddhists. 

The proportion of Muhammadans has declined since 1872, when 
they formed 34*6 per cent, of the p opulation. They arc chiefly Shaikhs 
and Nasyas, and are, for the most part, converts from the aboriginal 
Koch and Mech races. They still retain many beliefs and superstitions 
derived from their ancestors, and live on good terms side by side with 
the Rajbansis (Koch), to w’hom more than three-fifths of the Hindu 
population belong ; it is; in fact, not unusual to find Muhammadan and 
Rajbansi families dwelling together in the same homestead, although 
in separate houses. The Mechs, a western branch of the great Kachari 
tribe, number about 22,000, found chiefly in the AUpur and FalakSlta 
lhanas in the Duars. These, like their Claro neighbours, are a nomadic 
people, viho live by agriculture in its simplest and most primitive 
form. Nd*les.s tlian 89*4 per cent, of the population, or over 700,000 
persons, are supported by agriculture — a very high proportion ; a 
sixth of these derive their livelihood from the tea gardens. Of tlie 
remainder, industries maintain 4-6, commerce 0-3, and the professions 
0*6 per cent. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has a branch in Jalpaiguri town ; the 
Church Missionary Society carries on work among the SantM colony in 
the Alipur subdivision, the Scandinavian Alliance Mission among the 
Bhotia.s, and the Free Church of Scotland among the tea-garden coolies. 
The number of native Christians is 2,141. 

The alluvial soil with which the greater part of the District is covered 
is extremely fertile. In the low levels between the Tista and the 
Sankos coarse rice, oilseeds, potatoes, castor, and . 
areca j)alms grow abundantly. Wost of the Tista, a 
superior variety of jute, known us rajganjuy is grown, and also fine rice 
and wheat. In the basin between the TLsta and the Juldhaka a hard 
black cliiycy soil is found, which yields excellent pasture and line 
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crops of to^cco. The ferruginous clay of the uplands in the north of 
the Du&rs is exceptionally well suited to the tea plant. • 

The chief agricultural statistilis for 1903-4 are shown belpw, areas 
^iiig in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 





Jalpaiguri 

1,820 

m 

296 

*37 

AlTpiir 

1,14a 

45* 

341 

359 

Total 

2,96* 

1,366 

637 

496 


The staple food-crop of the District is rice, grown on 1,017 square 
miles, or 74 per cent, of the net area cropped ; the winter rice, which is 
the chief crop, covering 54 per cent, of that area. The cultivation of 
the early rice, which is sown broadcast on high lands, begftis in March\ 
The early varieties, sown in March or April, are reaped in June and' 
July ; but the greater part is sown in April and May, and not reaped till 
August or September. The winter rice is sown broadcast in nurseries 
in May and June, transplanted from the middle of July to the middle 
of September, and reaped during December and January. After rice, 
tobacco is most widely grown, occupying 185 square miles, or nearly 
14 per cent, of the cultivated area ; Jalpaiguri is, in fact, after Rangpur, 
the chief tobacco-producing District in Eastern Bengal. 

Tea is cultivated on 121 square miles" or 9 per cent, of the area under 
cultivation. This industry was introduced in 1874, and is carried on 
mainly by European enterprise and with European capital.^ In 1876 
there were thirteen gardens, with an area of 818 aergs, yielding 
29,5201b. of tea. The cultivation wras very rapidly extended during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century ; and by 1901 the number of 
gardens had increased to 235, with a planted area of 109 square miles, 
and an out-turn of over 31,000,000 lb. These gardens also possessed 
an unplan ted area of 255 square miles. In 1903 the number of gardens 
decreased to 207, but the gross yield in that year amounted to 
nearly 37,000,000 lb. Jalpaiguri has an important advantage over 
the tea Districts of Assam, as labour finds its way thither freely and no 
special law is necessary to enforce labour contracts. The production of 
tea of late years has increased so much more rapidly than its consump- 
tion that there has been a heavy fall in prices, and the industry has 
suffered in consequence. Jute cultivation is extending rapidly, and int 
1903 occupied 103 square miles. Mustard is also widely cultivated, 
and cotton is grown in small quantities Iby the Garos and Mechs on 
uplands at the foot of the Bhutan hills. 

The area under cultivation is extending rapidly in thc^Vestern Duars, 
where there is still much cultivable waste ; the rates of rent are very 
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low, atid cultivators are attracted not only from the thdMs west of the 
Tista, but also from Rangpur and Cooch Behir State. Little use has 
been made of the Agriculturists’ and LaSid Improvement Loans Acts ; 
during the decade ending 1901-2 an average of Rs. 2,000 per annum 
was advanced under the former Act. 

The local cattle are small and weakly, and no attempts have been 
made to improve the breed. Pasturage is so abundant that in the 
northern ihdncts of the Western DuHrs rice straw is left to rot in the 
fields, while large herds of cattle from Bengal and Bhutan are brought 
to graze in the Baikuntpur jungle during the winter months. Fairs are 
held at Alipur, Jalpes, and Falakata. 

The soil for the most part derives sufficient moisture from the heavy 
rainfall, but low lands are in some places irrigated from the hill streams. 

Jalpaigurl contains extensive forests, which are the property of Go- 
vernment. With the exception of 5 square miles of ‘protected’ forests in 
the Government estates of Falakata and Maynllguri, p^jy^sts 
which are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner, 
these are all * reserved ’ forests under the management of the Forest 
department. The latter in 1903-4 yielded a revenue of Rs. 1,18,000. 
They are divided into the Jalpaigurl and Buxa divisions, the former 
comprising all the forests between the Tista and the Torsi rivers, with 
an area of 183 square miles ; and the latter, those between the Torsi and 
the Sankos, with an area of 308 square miles. 'Fhe trees are of many 
different kinds, but there are five well-defined types : namely, sdi 
{Shorea robusta) ; mixed forest without sdi ; mixed chilauni [Schima 
lVu//uAii){oTGi>i ] bhair (Acacia Catechu) and sissu (Dalbergia Sissoo) 
forest ; andp savannahs. Of these the sal is the most important, 
and occurs either nearly pure or mixed with varying proportions of 
Dillenia penfagyna, Careya arborea^ Sterculia viliosa, Schwia JVa/iichit\ 
Terminalia tomentosa, and T beiiericay &c. The mixed forests are com- 
posed chiefly of Lagerstroemia parviflora^ Callicarpa arborea^ Sterculia 
villosa^ Hymen trijuga^ and often Terminalia tomentosa and Albizzia, 
The chilauni type of forest is more clear of other subsidiary species than 
ordinary mixed forest, the chilauni being the predominant species and 
growing to a large size. Khair and sissu are found pure in the alluvuil 
deposits of most of the large rivers. The savannahs, or large stretches 
of grass land devoid of trees, deserve mention both on account of their 
extent and their bearing on the w^ork of Are protection. The sal forest 
belonging to the Raikat of Baikuntpur is now of little value, owing to 
promiscuous felling. The Rajbansis and Mechs collect what little 
jungle produce there is, principally chiretta, lac, and beeswax. Small 
quantities of long pepper (Piper longuni) are also collected bv the 
Forest department. 

The only mineral of importance is limestone, which is largely 
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quarried in the sha^ of calcareous tufa along the base of the Bhut&n 
hills. A small copper-mine at Chunab^ti, 2 miles from Buxa, wm 
formerly worked by Nepkles^. Coal is found near BSgrkkoti and 
a company has been formed to work it. 

Gunny cloth of a very coarse quality is woven in the western part 
of the District. The lower classes also manufacture 

Trade and home use a coarse silk (called endi) from the silk 
eonmiimieations. castor-oil plant, and a striped 

cotton cloth called phota. 

The development of the tea industry and the influx of a large cqoly 
population into the Duars, combined with the facilities of railway 
communication, have given a great impetus to trade ; and at the Ime 
markets which have sprung up in the neighbourhood of the tea gardens, 
the cultivator finds a ready market for his rice, vegetables, and other 
produce. There is also a fair amount of trade with Phutdn, which 
has been stimulated by the establishment of fairs at Falakata and 
Alipur. The chief exports to Bhutan are European piece-goods 
and silk, while timber and oranges are the principal imports. The 
Ideal supply of rice being insufficient, considerable quantities are 
imported from DinSjpur ; cotton piece-goods, machinery, corrugated 
iron, kerosene oil, coal and coke are also imported on a large scale. 
The tea, tobacco, and jute crops are all grown for export. The tea 
and jute are railed to Calcutta; the tobacco trade is chiefly in the' 
hands of Arakanese who export the leaves to Burma, where they are 
made into cheroots. The railways have now mono[)olized niost of 
the trade : but sal timber is floated down from the forests of the 
Western DuSrs and the Baikuntpur jungle to the Brahmaputra en route 
for Sirajganj, Dacca, and elsewhere ; and tobacco, mustard seed, jute, 
cotton, and hides are also exported by water to these markets, the 
chief centre being Baura. The up-stream traffic is practically confined 
to the importation of earthen cooking utensils, coco-nuts, molasses, 
small quantities of dal {Arabica revalenta)^ and miscellaneous articles 
from Dacca and Faridpur. Apart from the large tea-garden markets 
and the fair of Jalpes, the principal trading centres are Jalpaiguri 
Town, Titalya on the Mahananda where the great north road enters 
the District, R^jnagar, Saldinga, Debiganj on the KaratoyS, Baura, 
Jorpokri, Maynaguzf, F^l^lkata, Alipur, and Buxa. 

The District is well served by railways. The western portion is 
traversed from south to north by the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
which has its n<»rthern terminus just over the Darjeeling border at 
Siligurl. The Bengal-Duars RaiKvay leaves the Farvatipur-Dhubri 
branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway at L^lmanir Hat, and 
runs north-west through Patgram to Barnes Ghat, on the east bank 
of the 'Fista oj>posite Jaljiaiguri town, where a ferry connect with the 
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Eastern Bengal State Railway ; at Mai BHz^r it bifurcates, dhe branch 
rtjnning west through Dgm-Dim to Bagrgkot, and another east to 
Madari Hat. in the east the Cooch Rebar State Railway enters the 
District at^Alfpur and runs north to JaintT. 

The District contains 877 miles of road, of which 106 miles are* 
maintained by the Public Works department and the remainder by 
the District board. Of the latter, 24 miles are metalled and 747 miles 
are unmetalled. There are also 10 miles of village tracks. In spite 
of the improvement and increase in the number of roads during recent 
years, there is still a great deficiency in some parts of the DuSrs east 
of the Jaldhaka river, in which it is extremely difficult to maintain good 
roads owing to the heavy rainfall and the rapid growth of jungle. The 
principal routes are those which connect Jalpaiguri town with SilTgurf, 
with the northern border via Dam>Dim, with a ferry on the Sankos 
river, and witb Allpur. The last-mentioned road is in very good order, 
being well raised and bridged, except at the larger rivers, which have 
ferries. The central emigration road, which runs east from Dinajpur 
through Jalpaiguri District as far as Haldibari station and thence 
through the Cooch Behar State, is an important feeder to the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. 1 'he board also maintains several important 
Provincial roads, including the Ganges-Darjeeling road, which runs for 
16 miles along the north-western border of the District from Titalya 
to SilTgurf, the branch-road from Titalya to Jalpaiguri, and the road 
from Jalpaiguri to Patgram. There are 80 ferries, which, with six 
unimportant exceptions, belong to the District board, and bring in 
an annual revenue of Rs. 18,000 ; the most important are those over 
the Tista and Jaldhaka rivers. Of late years there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of ferries, owing to the opening 
of the Bengal-Duars Railway and to the bridging of sixteen streams 
which formerly required ferries. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided into two 
subdivisions, Jalpaiguri and Alipur. The former is immediately 
under the Deputy-Commissioner; he is assisted by 
five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, of w'hom two are stration. 

employed exclusively on revenue work, "^rhe Allpur subdivision is in 
the charge of a European Deputy-Magistrate-Collector. The MaynS- 
gurl, FglakSta, and Alipur circles in the settled tracts of the Du^rs 
are in charge of three Sub-Deputy-Collectors. Two Forest officers 
nyinage the Jalpaiguri and Buxa divisions, and an extra assistant 
Conservator is attached to the former division. 

Jalpaiguri forms, with RangpUr, th8 charge of a single District and 
Sessions Judge, and the Sub-Judge of Dinajpur is an additional Sub- 
Judge in this District. The other civil courts are those of two Munsifs 
at JalpaiguA town and of the subdivisional officer of Alipur, who is 
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vested with the powers of a Munsif within his subdivision. The 
Deputy-Commissioner has special additional powers under section 34 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Subordinate to him are three Deputy- 
Magistrates at head-quarters, 'the subdivistonal officer of ^llpur, and 
Jhree benches of honorary magistrates, who sit at Jalpaigurl, Bodft, 
and Debiganj. As in other parts of Eastern Bengal, cases due to 
disputes about land are common, and dacoities are not infrequent. 

Patgr^m, BodS, and the Baikuntpur estate were permanently settled 
in 1793 as part of the province of Rangpur. The Western Duars 
have been settled temporarily from time to time, the last settlement 
having been concluded in 1895. The current demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was 7-53 lakhs, of which Rs. 1,37,000 was payable 1 ]w 82 
permanently settled estates, Rs. 1,97,000 by 205 temporarily settled 
estates, and the remainder by 5 estates managed direct by Go^rn- 
ment. In the permanently settled portion of the District rents wiry 
from Rs. 1-9 an acre, which is paid for cultivable waste, and Rs. 1-^15 
for once-cropped land, up to Rs. 9-2 for the best jute, rice, and home- 
stead lands. In special cases higher rates are charged, Rs. 15 being 
sometimes paid for bamboo land and Rs. 24-4 for betel-leaf gardens 
or areca groves. In the Duars, where Government is the immediate 
landlord, rates rule' considerably lower : namely, 3 annas for waste, 
from Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 1-6 for high land, from Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 2 for low 
land, according to the situation with reference to markets and roads, 
and Rs. 3 for homestead land. In the DuZirs about half the area has 
been let out by the jotdars, or tenants holding immediately under 
Government, to chukdniddrs^ or sub-tenants, whose holdings have been 
recognized as permanent. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and total 
revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 


! 

1 

1880-1. ' 

1890-1. j 

1900-1. 

*903-4. 

1 

Land revenue 


4.»3 i 

7»03 

7.46 

! Total revenue , * 

1 f.37 

1 

7.54 ! 

>a,43 

»3.4S) 


Outside JalpaigurI municipality and Buxa cantonment, local 
affairs are managed by the District board, in subordination to which 
a local board has recently been coastituted at.,AUpur. In 1903-4 the 
income of the District board was Rs, 1,35,000, of which Rs. 69,000 
was obtained from rates; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,21,000, 
including Rs. 84,000 spent on public wwks. 

The District contains ii thdngs or police stations and 10 outposts. 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent consists of 2 
inspectors, 25 sub-inspectors, 29 head constables, and 287 constables, 
besides a rural police of 1,467 village watchmen, grouped in circles 
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under 78 head watchmen. The District jail at* Jalpaigu|j town has 
accothmodation for 122, and a subsidiary jail at Allpur for 22 prisoners. 

* Owing partly to the sparse population and the absence of regular 
village sites, education is very backward, and the pro]X)rtion of persons 
able to read and write in 1901 was only 3 9 per cent. (7 males and 
0-4 females). Considerable progress has, however, been made. The 
total number of pupils under instruction increased from 3,582 in 1882 
to 7,623 in 1892-3 and to 12,033 ^ 1900-1, while 13,013 boys and 
935 school in 1903-4, being respectively 20*5 and 1*7 per 

cent, of those of school-going age. The number of educational institu- 
tions, public and private, in that year was 563, including 15 secondary 
and 528 primaiy schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 67,000, 
of which Rs. 13,000 ivas met from Provincial funds, Rs. 20,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 750 from municipal funds, and Rs. 22,000 from 
fees. The figures include one small school for aboriginal tribes 
at Buxa. 

In 1903 the District contained 8 dispensaries, of which 4 had 
accommodation for 30 in-patients. At these the cases of 38,000 out- 
patients and 480 in-patients were treated during the year, and 840 
operations were performed. The exi)enditure was Rs. 12,000, of 
which Rs. 4,000 was met from Government contributions, Rs. 3,000 
from Local and Rs. 1,600 from municipal funds, and Rs. 3,000 from 
subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in Jalpaiguri municipality. In 
1903-4 the number of .successful vaccinations was 25,000, representing 
32 per 1,000 of the population. There is less opposition to infant 
vaccination than in most parts of East and North Bengal. 

[Martin, Eastern India, vol. iii (1838) ; Sir W. W. Hunter, Staiistira/ 
Account of Bengal, vol. x (1876); D. Sunder, Report on the Settlement 
of the Westerfi Dudrs (Calcutta, 1895).] 

Jalpaig^I Subdivision. — Head quarters subdivision of Jal^iaiguri 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26® and 27® N. 
and 88® 20' and 89® 7' E., with an area of 1,820 square miles. The 
population was 668,027 in 1901, compared with 608,289 in 1891. It 
contains one town, JalpaigurI (population, 9,708), its head-quarters, 
and 588 villages, and has a density of 367 persons per square mile, 
or more than three times that of the Alipur subdivision. The general 
aspect of the subdivision is that of an extensive plain, undiversified by 
hills or any large sheet of water, but containing extensive forests. The 
"country is level and open, and is watered by several large rivers, 
including the Tista and Jaldhaka^ It comprises two totally distinct 
tracts. 'J’he Maynaguri and DSm-Dim flitinas and the Dhupgari out- 
post, which form part of the Westkrn Duaks acquired from Bhutan 
in 1865, are rapidly increasing in population and prosperity on account 
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of the ex[5dnsion of the tea industr}* ; while the population of the 
western thanas^ which are permanently settled and originally fonned 
part of Rangpur, is declining. ?"here are interesting ruins at Bhitar- 
GARH and Jalpes. The chief centres of commerce are Jfalpaigur! 

Titllya, Baura, and MaynSgurf. 

Jalpaigpirf Town. — Head-quarters of JalpaigurT District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 32^ N. and 88^ 43^ E., on the right 
bank of the Tista. Population (1901), 9,708. The town, though small, 
is progressive, and is the chief distributing centre in the District. It 
is served by the Eastern Bengal State Railway, while Barnes Gl^t on 
the east bank of the Tista, opposite to the town, is a station on the 
Bengal-Duirs Railway, and the smaller marts and the tea gardens 
are supplied by its traders. Jalpaiguri was constituted a municipality 
in 1885. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averted 
Rs. 20,000, and the expenditure Rs. 18,000. In 1903-4 the incdTme 
was Rs. 30,000, including Rs. 9,000 obtained from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) and Rs. 7,000 from a conservancy rate ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 25,000. Rs. 24,000 has been spent on a drainage 
scheme, for which an estimate of Rs. 30,000 has been sanctioned by 
Government. Jalpaiguri is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of 
the Rajshahi Division, an Inspector of schfxils, an Executive Engineer, 
and of the Deputy-f^onservators of Forests in charge of the Buxa and 
Jalpaiguri divisions ; it is also the head-quarters of a detachment of the 
Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles. The town contains the usual public 
offices. The District jail has accommodation for 122 prisoners, who 
are employed in oil-pressing, twine and rope-weaving, stone-breaking, 
cane-work, and dal and rice-husking, the products being ^disposed of 
locally. The chief educational institution is a high school maintained 
by Government, with 270 pupils on its rolls. 

Jalpes. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of JalpaigurT 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® 31' N, and 
88® 52' E. Population (1901), 2,088. It contains a tcnr>i)le of Siva, 
which was built on the site of an earlier temple by one of the Cooch 
Behar Rajas about three centuries ago. I'his, the most conspicuous 
ruin in the District, is a massive red-brick building, surmounted by 
a large dome with an outer diameter of 34 feet, round the base and top 
of w'hich run galleries ; it stands on a mound surrounded by a moat 
near the bank of the river Jarda. A flight of steps leads down to the 
basement, which is sunk some depth in the mound and contains a very 
ancient lingam. This lingam is in the hymns to Siva called anddi 
(‘ without beginning *), and is referrSd to In the Kalika Purina, which 
says that somewhere in the north-west of KRmarupa MahSdeo appeared 
himself in the shape of a vast lingam. An old-established fair is held 
at Jalpes on the occasion of the Sivar3tri festival in February ; it lasts 
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for about a fortnight and is attended by the people from all parts of 
!hc District as well as from Dinajpur, I^angpur, and elsewhere. Bhotias 
come from Darjeeling, Buxa, and Bhutan with ponies, skins, cloth, and 
blankets, and take away cotton and woollen cloths, betel-nut, an 
tobacco. 

[Martin, Eastern India^ vol. iii, pp. 441-2.] 

Jamlll&bad, — A precipitous rock rising to a height of 1,788 feet at 
the end of a spur of the Kudremukh in the Uppinangadi taluk of 
South Kanara District, Madras, situated in 13® 2' N. and 75® 18' E. 
On his return from Mangalore in 1 784, Tipu, struck with the strength 
of the position, built and garrisoned a fortress on the top, calling it 
Jamalabad in honour of his mother Jamal Bai, and made the town at 
the foot the residence of an official. The fort was captured by the 
British in 1^99, but shortly afterwards fell into the hands of the 
adherents of a Mysore pretender. The garrison, however, was forced 
to surrender after a three months’ blockade in June, 1800. The town, 
formerly known as Narasimhangadi, no longer exists. 

Jamalpur Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 43' and 
25® 26' N. and 89® 36' and 90® 18' E., with an area of 1,289 square 
miles. The subdivision is an alluvial tract, intersected by numerous 
rivers and streams. The population in 1901 was 673,398, compared 
with 579,742 in 1891. It contains two towns, J.^malcur (population, 
17,965), the head-quarters, and Sherpur (12,535); and 1,747 villages. 
The density is 522 persons per square mile, against 618 for the whole 
District. 'W\e ruins of an old mud fort, said to have been built by 
an indepcndlnt Muhammadan chief, are still in existence at Garh 
Jaripa. 

Jamalpur Town (i). — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24® 56' N. and 89® 56' E., on the west bank of the old Brahmaputra. 
Population (1901), 17,965. It is connected with Nasirabad, 35 miles 
distant, by a good road and also by the Dacca-Mymensingh branch of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, which has recently been extended 
to the Brahmaputra at Jaoannaiiiganj. Jamalpur was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 11,700, and the expenditure Rs. 10,300. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,000, mainly derived from a property 
t*ax and a conservancy rate; and the exj>enditure was Rs. it,ooo. 
Jamalpur was a military station jiiior to the Mutiny. The town 
possesses the usual public buildings. The sub-jail, which was once the 
magazine, is a specimen of the solid masonry of an earl)' period ; it has 
accommodation for 27 prisoners. 

Jamalpur Town (2). — lown in the head quarters subdivision of 
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Monghyr District, Be/igal, situated in 25® 19' N. and 86® 30' E., at the 
foot of the teonghyr hills, on the loop-line of the East Indian Railway, 
299 miles from Calcutta. The population at the Census of March, 1 
1901, was 13,929, compared \#ith 18,089 in 1891 ; but a second 
enumeration eight months later disclosed a population of 16,302. The 
'^’Tlecrease on the first occasion was chiefly due to many persons having 
left the town on account of the plague ; but subsidiary causes were the 
transfer of the audit department of the East Indian Railway to Cal- 
cutta and the introduction of workmen's trains from the neighbouring 
stations, owing to which many of the workmen have settled outside the 
town. Jamalpur is the head-quarters of the locomotive department of 
the East Indian Railway, and contains the largest manufacturing work- 
shops in India. Locomotives are put together, and railway material of 
all descriptions is made in malleable iron, cast-iron, and steel, ilie 
works cover an area of 99 acres, and employ about 230 Europeans 
and 9,000 native mechanics and labourers. Jamalpur wa^ coristitu^d 
a municipality in 1883. 'Hie income and expenditure during t^e 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 20,000, In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 25,000, mainly derived from a tax on houses and lands and 
a conservanc'y rate ; and the expenditun? was Rs. 22,000. 'Fhere is 
no municipal water-su[)ply, hut the workshops obtain a supply from 
reservoirs constructed at the base of the hills. Jamalpur contains an 
Institute, comprising a library, reading and billiard-rooms, an enter- 
tainment hall, and swimming bath ; also a church and aided schools 
for Europeans and natives. 

Jamar. — Petty Slate in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Jambusar Taluka. — Northern talnka of Broach District, Bombay, 
lying between 21'' 54' and 22® 15' N. and 72® 31' and 72®, 56' E., with 
an area of 387 square miles. 'Fhc population in 1901 was 61,846, com- 
IMired with 82,396 in 1891. The density, 160 persons per square mile, 
is below the District average. The taluka contains one town, Jamhusar 
(population, 10,181), its head-ijuarlers ; and 81 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 5-3 lakhs. The country 
consists of two tracts of level land. Towards the west lies a barren 
plain, and in the east is a well-wooded stretch of light soil. In the 
latter tract are large and sweet springs, but in the former the W'ater- 
supply is defective. The staple crops are jowar, bdjra, and wheat ; 
while miscellaneous croi)s include pulses, peas, tobacco, cotton, and 
indigo. 

Jambusar Town. — Head quarters of the taluka of the same namci 
in Broach District, Bombay, situated in 22® 3' N. and 72® 48' E., 5 miles 
north of the Dhadhar river, and 2) miles from Broach city. Popula- 
tion {1901), 10,181. The town was first occupied by the British in 
1775 remained in their possession until 1783, w^hen it was restored 
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to the Marathis. Under the Treaty of Poonrw(i8i7) it was finally 
surrendered to the British. To the north of the town is a lake of con- 
• siderable size sacred to Nageshwar, the snake>god, with richly wooded 
banks, and in the centre of the water 4iscs a small island about 40 feet 
in diameter, overgrown with mango and other trees. 'I'hc water supply 
is chiefly derived from this tank. In the town is a strong fort, erected 
by Mr. Callender when Jambusar was held by the British from 1775 
to 1783. This fort furnishes accommodation for the treasury, the 
civil courts, and other Government offices. The town contains a Sub- 
Judge’s court, a dispensary, and 7 schools— 6 (including an English 
school) for boys and one for girls — ^attended respectively by 553 and 
106 pupils. 

The municipality, established in 1856, had an average income of 
about Ks. 12,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 13,900, including grants of Rs. 2,000 from Government 
for educatidh. In former times, when Tankari, 10 miles south-west of 
Jambusar, was a port of little less consequence than Broixch, Jambusar 
itself enjoyed a considerable trade. Indigo was then the chief export. 
With the opening of a railway (r86i), the traffic by sea at Tankari fell 
off considerably. On the other hand, Jambusar is only 18 miles distant 
from the Palej station on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway; and, as roads have l>een made connecting Jambusar with 
both Palej and Broach, a traffic by land has to some extent taken the 
place of the old sea-borne trade. It is in contemplation to connect 
Broach and Jambusar by rail. There are six cotton-ginning factories. 
Tanning, the manufacture of leather, and calico-printing are carried 
on to a sinall extent, and there are also manufactures of ivory armlets 
and toys. ^ 

JamesSlb^d (formerly Samaro ). — Tdluka of Thar and Parkar Dis- 
trict, Sind, Bombay, lying between 24° 50' and 25° 28' N. and 69° 14' 
and 69° 35' E., with an area of 505 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 24,038, compared with 19,208 in 1891. The density, 48 
persons per square mile, is considerably above the District average. 
The tdluka contains 184 villages, of which Jamesabad is the head- 
quarters. 'Phe land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
3*7 bkhs. The tdluka is chiefly irrigated by the Jamrao canal. Bdjra^ 
iambho^ and wheat are the principal crops. 

James and Mary Sands. — A dangerous shoal in the Hooghly 
liver, Bengal, situated in 22® 14' N. and 88° 5' E., between the 
•confluence of the Damodar and Rupnarayan rivers with the Hooghly. 
The sands are 3 miles long and a third of a mile in width. They 
are so named from the wreck of the ship Royal James and Mary 
which took place on these sands in 1694. The sands occupy the 
centre of the river, leaving channels on either side, known as the 
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Eastern and Western Gut ; they are probably due to the diminution* of 
the velocity of the current of the main channel, caused by the water 
of the Rupnarayan entering th 4 Hooghly nearly at right angles. 
Various schemes have been suggested for evading this dangerous 
shoal ; and it has more than once been proposed to dig a short canal 
at the back of liooghly Toint so as to avoid the sands, or to construct 
ship canals from the docks to Diamond Harbour or to Canning on the 
Matla river. The problem was examined in 1865 and again in 1895 
by experts, both of whom suggested the construction of walls to train 
the channel into the Western (hit. Neither proposal has been adopted 
by the J'orl Commissioners, who are at present considering anotner 
scheme to improve the existing ch.innels by dredging. \ 

Jamikunta. — Taluk in Karimnagar District, Hyderabad State, with 
an area of 626 square miles, including The population in i9cii 
was 121,518, compared with 134.309 in 1891, the decrease' being due 
to famine and cholera. The iCduk contains 158 villages, of which' 

9 are and Jamikunta (population, 2,687) is the head-quarters. 

"Fhe land revenue in 1901 was 4 lakhs. ^Fhe taluk is hilly towards the 
west, while isolated hills are seen everywhere. 1'here is hardly any 
forest. Rice is largely cultivated, being irrigated from tanks. 

Jamirapat.— A long winding ridge about 2 miles wide in the 
Surguja State, Central Provinces, lying between 23^^ 22' and 23® 29' N. 
and 83^ 33' and 83*' 41' E. It rises to a height of 3,500 feet and forms 
part of the eastern boundary of the State where it borders on (_'hola 
Nagpur proper. 

Jamka. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Jamkhandi State.—Statc under the Political Agent of^, Kolhapur 
and the Southern Maratha Country, Bombay, lying between 16” 26' and 
16° 47' N. and 75° 7' and 75° 37' K., with an area of 524 square 
miles’. I'he State was granted by the Peshwa to a member of the 
Palvardhaii family. In 1808 it w’as divided into two shares, one of 
which, 'lasgaon, lapsed to the British Government in 1848, through 
failure of heirs, while the other forni.s the present Jamkhandi Stale. 
The population in 1901 was 105,357, the density being 201 persons 
j)er square mile. Hindus formed 87 per cent., and Muhammadans 

10 per cent, of the total. The Slate contains 8 towns, the chief 
being Jamkhandi (population, 13,029), and 79 villages. A soft stone 
of superior quality is found near the village of l^Iarigudi. The crops 
include cotton, wheat, the ordinary varieties of pulse, and millet ; and 
the manufactures, coarse cotton cloth and native blankets for home 
consumption. The chief, who is *a Brahman by caste, ranks as 
a first-class Sardar of the Southern Maratha Country. He holds a 

* These s])herical values exclude the outlying Uihtka of Kundgol, sitnatc^i between 
15® 7' nnd If® 9' N. and 75® 13' and 75® 23' E. 
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samd of adoption, and succession follows the *11110 of ivimogeniture. 
Ho has power to try his own subjects for capital offences. He main- 
tains a force of 43 horse and 214 foot soldiers ; and he pays to the 
British Government a tribute of Rs. 20,516. The revenue in 1903-4 
was nearly 5*5 lakhs, of which 4*4 lakhs was derived from the lar44«» 
and the expenditure was about 5 lakhs. A survey was introduced in 
the State in 1881-2. The State possesses six municii^alities, the 
largest lacing Jamkhandi with an income of Rs. 10,000, and the 
smallest Hunnur with an income of Rs. 600. In 1903-4 there were 
42 schools, including an English school, and the total number of pupils 
was 1,588. The State has a Central jail and 4 subordinate jails, with 
a daily average of 36 prisoners in 1903-4 ; and one hosi)ital and three 
dispensaries, which treated 38,100 patients. In the same year about 
2,300 persons were vaccinated. 

Jamkhandi Town. — Capital of the State of the same name in 
Bombay, sfluated in i6®3o'N. and 75^22' E., 70 miles north-cast of 
Belgaum, and 68 miles east of Kolhapur. Population (1901), 13,029. 
Jamkhandi is a municipality, with an income in 1903-4 of about 
Rs. 10,000. The town has about 500 looms and an extensive trade in 
silk cloths. It contains a high school and a hos[)itaI. An annual 
fair is held in honour of the god Uma Rnmeshwar, lasting for six days 
and attended by 20,000 people. 

Jdmkhed , — Tdluka of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, in the south- 
east corner of the District, surrounded by the Nizam’s Dominions. 
The largest compact portion lies between 18° 33' and i8°52'N. and 
75® 11' and 75® 35' E. The area is 460 stjuare miles, and the tdluka 
contains one town, Kharda (population, 5,930), and 75 villages. The 
head-quartars arc at Jamkhed. The population in 1901 was 64,258, 
compared w'ith 76,208 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine. 
The density, 140 persons per square mile, is above the District 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was one lakh, and 
for cesses Rs. 7,000. Most of the villages are situated in the valley of 
the Sina, and a few on the Balaghat, an elevated and bare table-land, 
which gradually sulxsides eastward to the general level of the Deccan 
and is watered by a tributary of the Godavari. Several streams rise 
in the small spurs which jut from the Balaghat range, the most notable 
being the Inchana, which falls in a fine cascade, 219 feet high, through 
a ravine to the north-east of jamkhed village. Whereas the soil of the 
Slna valley is deep and difficult to work, that of the Balaghat is of 
• lighter texture and repays cultivation \ while the country lying between 
this range and the boundary pf Shg^gaon is extremely fertile and well- 
watered, except in the vicinity of the Sina river, where the rainfall is 
uncertain. The climate of Jamkhed is healthy, and the annual rainfall 
averages jibout 26 inches. 
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Jamki. — Town in the Daska tahsil of Sialkot District, Punjab, 
situated in 32° 23' N. and 74° 2^4' E. Population (1901), 4,216. It' 
is said to have been originally called Pindi Jam from its joint founders, 
JJindi, a Khattri, and Jam, a Chima Jat. It is of no commercial 
importance. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,200, and the 
expenditure Rs. 5,100. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,300, chiefly 
from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,700. An Anglo-vernacular 
middle school is maintained by the municipality. 

Jammalamadugu Subdivision. — Subdivision of Cuddapah Dis- 
trict, Madras, consisting of the Jammalamadugu, Proddatur, and 
PULIVENDI.A taluks, 

Jammalamadugu Taluk {Jamhulu-madugu^ ‘ the pool of rushes ’). 
—North-western taluk of Cuddapah District, Madras, lyjng between 
14° 37' and 15® s' N. and 78^" 4' and 78° 30' E., with an area of 
616 square miles. The population in 1901 was 103,707, compared 
with 101,296 in 1891. The density is 168 persons per square mile, 
the District average being 148. The taluk contains one town, Jam- 
malamadugu (population, 13,852), the head-quarters; and 129 villages. 
The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 2,72,000. The annual rainfall averages 22 inches, compared with 
28 in the District as a whole, and is less than in any other taluk. 

Two small hill ranges run from east to west through the southern 
portion of Jammalamadugu, both of which are parts of the Erramalas 
(Errakondas) or ‘ red hills.’ One of them divides the taluk from Puli- 
vendla ; and the other, which lies parallel to it, reaches rits highest 
point at the fine gorge where the Penner bends .sharply !b the north 
and flows by Gandikota to the town of Jammalamadugu. The Penner 
and Chitravati rivers join near Gandlur on the west of the tdluk^ and 
their united channel drains the greater portion of the countr}'. In the 
precipitous gorge of Gandikota, the river is reduced to an average w»idth 
of 200 yards ; but in the level plain near the chief town it is at least 
three limes as broad. Its waters arc utilized to some .slight extent for 
irrigation channels, but the manner in which the land rises from the 
river banks prevents any great use being made of them. Except the 
Penner basin, the whole of the taluk may be included in the black 
cotton soil tract, I'he quality of the land varies considerably, being 
excellent in the north and west, but only mediocre in the south. The 
wide plains of black soil are almost entirely divided between the two* 
crops of cholam and cotton. In4ligo, gram, and oilseeds are also 
raised ; but ivater is so scarce that rice and rdgi may be said to be 
confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the Penner and its 
channels. I'he taluk has been liable from time to time to inundations. 
In 1851 the village of Chautapallc, at the confluence of the Penner and 
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the Chitravali, was totally destroyed by flood. Enormous freshes came 
'down both rivers simultaneously an<^ .arried away the whole place, 
drowning about 500 of its inhabitants. On the morning of Septem- 
ber 12, 1902, a sudden deluge of rain swept away tw^o spans of ih 
railway bridge near the Mangapatnam railway station, with the result 
that the mail train was precipitated into the gap and seventy-one lives 
were lost. The Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal touches the north-east 
corner of the taluk, 

Jammalamadugu Town. --Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
tdluk of the same name in Cuddapah District, Madras, situated in 
14° 51' N. and 78° 14' E., on the left bank of the Tenner river. 
Population (1901), 13,852. It is a busy centre of trade, with large 
exports of indigo and cotton, ("loths are also manufactured on hand- 
looms. Th4ca^-fest^^al of Narapuraswami, held in May, continues for 
ten days and is attended by many people from surrounding villages. 
The place is a station of the l.ondon Missionary Society, which 
possesses a fine hospital, and also of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Ciospcl. 

Jammu Province. - Province in Kashmir Slate. See KashmIr 
AND Jammu Static. 

Jammu Town.— Capital of the Jammu province, Kashmir State, 
and tlie winter head -quarters of the Maharaja, situated in 32® 44' N. 
and 74° 55' E., at an elevation of 1,200 feet above sea-level. Popula- 
tion (1901), 36,130. It lies high on the right bank of the river Tawi, 
which flows in a narrow ravine to join the Chenab. • The town covers 
a space of niboiit one scjuare mile, densely packed with single-storeyed 
houses of rflund stones and mud with flat tops. In the upper portion 
are superior houses of brick, and in the Mandi stand the State offices 
and the palaces of the Maharaja and his brother. The general effect 
of Jammu is striking ; and from a distance the whitewashed temples, 
with their gilded pinnacles, suggest a splendour which is dispelled 
on nearer acquaintance. The most conspicuous of the temples is 
Kaghunathji, but like all the other buildings in Jammu it is common- 
l^lace. The Dogras have little taste in architecture, and are essentially 
economical and practical in their ideas of domestic comfort. 

The railway, which runs to Sialkot, a distance of about 27 miles, 
starts frt>m the left bank of the TSwi. The river is spanned by a fine 
suspension bridge, and a good cart-road runs from the bridge as far as 
the Mandi. The other streets are narrow and irregular, and there is 
nothing of striking interest. .Of late years the construction of water- 
works, the opening of the cart-road to the Mandi, the suspension 
bridge over the Tawi, and the railway extension from Sialkot have 
improved* the conditions of life in Jammn ; but there has been no 
marked res|)onse cither in population or in prosperity. 
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In the palmy days of Raja Ranjit Deo, towards the latter part of 
the eightce'hth century, it is stated that the population was 150,000. 
There is nothing in the geographical position of Jammu which makes 
for prosperity. It lies on the fedge of the Maharaja’s territories, with 
an infertile hinterland. Rightly speaking, it should have been the 
‘Emporium for Kashmir commerce, but the construction of the Kohala- 
Srinagar cart-road has taken trade away from the Jammu-Banihal route. 
At present there are hopes of the development of coal-mines to the 
north, which might bring prosperity to the Dogra capital; and the 
railway projected from Jammu to Srinagar vrould restore much 
business; / 

The town of Jammu was a considerable centre of industry in thi 
time of the late Mahanija of Kashmir and Jammu, Ranbir Singh ; buU 
now it is merely the residence of the ruling family and of the officials^ 
of the State. The governor (Hakim-i-Ala) of the province with his • 
revenue office, the Chief Judge, the Sub-Judge and two fiiagistrates of 
the first class, the Wazir-i-Wazarat of the Jammu district, the Super- 
intendent of police, Jammu province, the chief medical officer, and the 
heads of various deiwtmcnts all live in Jammu, together with the staff 
of their several offices. A large hall called the Ajaibghar was erected 
by the late Mah^r^ja for the accommodation of the present King- 
Emperor, when he visited Jammu as Prince of Wales in the year 1875. 
The Mandi Mubarak palaces and the palace of Raja Sir Amar Singh, 
situated on the Ramnagar hill, towards the north of the town, are the 
chief attractions. . The Central jail has a daily average of 268 prisoners) 
and costs about Rs. 20,000 yjcr annum. The State high school is 
located in a large building, and is doing fairly efficient^ work. It 
contains about 800 pupils. A college to be named after khe Prince of 
Wales is shortly to be opened. A State hospital is maintained, costing 
annually Rs, 14,800. Great improvements have been made in the 
drainage system of the town, which is managed by a municipal com- 
mittee, and more improvements in this respect arc under contem- 
plation. 

J&mnagar. — Native State and town in Kathiawar, Bombay. Set 
Navanagar. 

J&mner T&LvikB..--Td/uka of East Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying between 20® 33' and 20® 55' N. and 75'’ 32' and 76® i' E., with 
an area of 527 square miles. It contains two towns, Jamkkr (popula- 
tion, 6,457), the head-quarters, and Shendurni (6,423); and 155 
villages. The population in 1901 was 91,739, comixired with 87,230* 
in 1891. The average density, 174 persons per square mile, is above 
the District average. I'he demand for'lancl revenue in 1903-4 was 
2*4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. Most of the /d/uka consists of 
a succession of rises and dips, w'ilh streams the banks of which are 
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fringed with babid groves. In the north and sou^-east low straggling 
hills covered with young teak rise out of the plain. There i? a plentiful 
and constant supply of water. On the whole, the climate is healthy, 
but at the close of the rains fever and a(feue prevail. The chief streams 
are the Vaghur, with its tributaries the Kag and Sur, the Harki and 
Sonij. Most of these streams rise in the Satmala hills. There are"" 
also 1,950 wells. Generally speaking, the soil is poor. There is black 
loam in the valleys, and on the plateaux a rich brownish mould called 
kali munjah 

Jamner Town. — Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name 
in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 20° 49' N. and 
75° 47' E., on the small river Kag, 60 miles east-by-south of Dhulia. 
Population (1901), 6,457. Jamner was a place of consequence in the 
times of the Peshwas. Its prosperity has recently shown signs of 
revival, owning to its rising cotton trade and ginning industry. The 
town has threfe cotton-ginning and pressing factories, a* dispensary, and 
two schools, attended by nearly 200 boys. 

Ja.mnia . — Bhumidt in the Bhopawar Agency, Central India. 

Jamnotrl. — Temple in the State of Tehri, United Provinces, situ- 
ated in 31® 1' N. and 78® 28' E. It stands on the western flank of the 
great peak of Bandarpunch (30,731 feet), at an elevation of about 
10,800 feet above the sea and 4 miles below the glacier from which 
the Jumna issues. The temple is a small wooden structure, containing 
an image of the goddess Jumna. Close by are a number of hot springs 
from which \vater issues at a temperature of 194*7® F. Many pilgrims 
visit this sacred place every summer. 

Jampur ^Tahsll. — TahsU of Dcra Ghazi Khan District, Punjab, 
lying betwe^jp 29® 16' and 29® 46' N. and 70® 4' and 70® 43' E., with 
an area of 895 square miles. It is bounded by the Indus on the east, 
and by independent territory on the west. The riverain lowlands are 
subject to inundation from the Indus, and are also irrigated by inunda- 
tion canals and wells. The hilly portion of the fahstl includes the Mari 
peak (5,385 feet above the sea). The rest of the tahsU consists of a 
sandy tract, the cultivation of which depends on irrigation from the 
Kaha torrent and on the very precarious rainfall. The population in 
1901 was 97,247, compared with 83,583 in 1891. It contains the 
towns of Jampuk (population, 5,928), the head-quarters, and Dajal 
i ^nd 149 villages. Harr and is a place of some historical 
interest. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 1*5 
iakhs. 

Jtopur Town. — Head-quarters of the Jampur/a^jJ/of Dera Ghazi 
Khan District, Punjab, situated in 29® 39' N. and 70® 39' E., 32 miles 
south of Dera Ghazi Khan town. Population (1901), 5,928. There is a 
considerabje export of indigo to Multan and Sukkur, and a good deal of 
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lac turnery is carried on. The municipality was created in 1873* The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 10,100 and Rs. 9,600 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was 
^Rs. 11,500, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 12,500. 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by the 
municipality, and a dispensary. 

jSmrao Canal. — large and important water channel in the 
Hyderabad and the Thar and Parkar Districts of Sind, Bombay. 
The canal takes off* from the Nara river in the north-west corner of the 
Sanghar /d/uJia and joins the Nara again in the extreme south of tpe 
Jamesabad tdluka^ the total length of the area irrigated being abeJut 
130 miles with an average breadth of 10 miles. The natural features 
vary. The upper reaches of the canal pass through the siindy jungle- 
clad hills along the Nara river, which give place to an .alluvial plain, 
covered, where formerly liable to be flooded from the Nara, with thick 
jungle of kandi^ and wild caper bushes, and are succeeded by 
the wide open plains sparsely dotted with vegetation which are the 
characteristic feature of the country. The length of the Jamrao Canal 
is 117 miles, and, including all its branches and distributaries, 588 
miles. This canal has one large branch, called the West Branch, 63 
miles in length, and about 408 miles of minor channels. 

The canal was opened on November 24, 1899, and water for irrigation 
on a large scale was admitted in the following June. The cost of the 
work was about 84-6 lakhs and the gross revenue of 1903-4 amounted 
to 6| lakhs, which gives a net revenue of 4*3 lakhs or 5*1 per cent, on 
capital outlay to the end of the year. The area irrigated in 1903-4 was 
451 square miles, l^rge areas w'ere available for colonfeation in the 
centre of the tract adjoining the canal to which water had never before 
penetrated, and over which no rights had been previously acquired. 
To these lands, colonists have recently been drawn from the Punjab, 
Cutch, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Kohistan, and the Desert. The area so 
far allotted to colonists, on the model of the Chknah Colony in the 
Punjab, amounted in 1904 to 116 square miles. 

Jamrud, — Fort and cantonment just beyond the border of Pesha- 
war District, North-West Frontier Frovince, situated in 34® 6' N. and 
71® 23^ E., at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, io| miles west of Pesha- 
war. Population (1901), 1,848. Jamrud was first fortified in 1836 by 
Hari Singh, the Sikh governor of Peshawar. It is now the head-quarters 
of the Khyber Rifles, and is the collecting station for the Khyber tolls*, 
and contains a considerable sarqj, large mobilization camping- 
ground has been selected, 3 miles on the Peshawar side of Jamrud, and 
arrangements have been made for sui)plying water to it from the Bara 
water-works. Jamrud is connected with Peshawar by a branch of the 
North-Western Railway. 
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J&mtftra Subdivision.-— South-western subdivision of the SanUll 
Arganas District, Bengal, lying between 23° 48' and 24® 10' N. and 
86° 30' and 87° 18' E., with an area of* 698 square miles. The sub- 
division, which is bounded on the south by the Barakar and is inter- 
sected by the Ajay river, is a rolling country, in places rocky and 
covered with jungle, and resembles in its general features the adjoining 
District of Manbhum. The {)opulation in 1901 was 189,799, compared 
with 173,726 in 1891, the density being 272 persons per square mile. 
It contains 1,073 villages, of which Jamtara is the head-quarters j 
but no town. 

jEmtara Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 23° 58' N. 
and 86° 50' E. Population (1901), 278. 

Jamu. — Province and town in Kashmir State. See Kashmir and 
Jammu and Jammu Town, 

Jamui Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Monghyr District, 
Bengal, lying between 24° 22' and 25° 7' N. and 85° 49' and 86° 37' E., 
with an area of 1,276 square miles. The i)opulation in 1901 was 
551,227, compared with 553,917 in 1891. At the time of the Census 
it comprised an area of 1,593 square miles, but the SheikhpurS ihana 
was subsequently transferred to the Monghyr subdivision. The popu- 
lation of the subdivision as now constituted is 374,998. It contains 
499 villages, of which Jamui is its head-quarters. The subdivision, 
which in the south merges in the Chota Nagpur plateau, contains 
large areas of jungle, and supports only 294 persons to the square 
mile, being the least densely populated })art of the District. Jamui is 
an important •centre of trade. Gidhauk and Khaira are the present 
seats of the two senior branches of the Gidhaur family. 

Jamui Village.-- -Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 24° 55' N. and 86° 13' E., 
on the left bank of the river Kiul, 4 miles south-west of the Jamui 
sUition on the East Indian Railway, with which it is connected by a 
metalled road. Population (1901), 4,744. It contains the usual public 
offices, a munsifty a sub-jail with accommodation for 51 prisoners, and 
a higher-class English school. Mahua flowers (^Bassia lalifolid) and oil, 
ght^ shellac, oilseeds, grain, and gur are exported, and cotton, tobacco, 
piece-goods, and metal vessels are imported. 'Irade is carried on by 
rail and by pack-bullocks. To the south of the village are the remains 
df an old fort, known as Indpegarh. 

Jamuna (i). — River of Eastern ^engal and Assam, probably repre- 
senting one of the old channels of the Tista. It rises in Din3.jpur I)is- 
trict, not far from the boundary of Rangpur (25° 38' N. and 88° 54' E.), 
and, flowing due south along the border of Bogra, finally falls into the 
Atrai, itself a tributary of the Ganges, near the village of Bhawanipur 
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in Rajshahi District (24® 38' N. and 88® 57' E.), after a total length 
of 89 miles. In the lower i)art of its course the Jamuna is navigated 
all the year round by country boats of considerable burden, but 
higher up it is navigable only during the rainy season. The chief 
river marts on the banks of the Jamuna arc PhulbSri and Birampur 
in Dinajpur District, and Hilli in Bogra, just beyond the Dinijpur 
boundary. 

Jamuna (2). — Deltaic distributary of the Ganges in Bengal, or rather 
the name given to a part of the waters of the Ichamati during a section 
of its course. The Jamuna enters the Twenty-four Parganas at Baliani 
from Jessore District ; and after a south-easterly route through the 
Twenty-four Parganas and Nadia Districts winds amid the forests and 
jungles of the Sundarbans, until it empties itself into the Raiman^l, 
at a short distance from the point where the estuary debouches in tiae 
Bay of Bengal, in 21® 47' N. and 89® 13' E. The Jamuna is a de^ 
river and navigable throughout the year by trading** boats of the 
largest size, and its breadth varies from 150 to 300 or 400 yards. Th^ 
Bhangar line of the Calcutta and Eastern Canals strikes this river at 
Husainabad. 

Jamuna (3) (or Janai).— -Name given to the lower section of the 
Brahmaputra, in Eastern Bengal and Assam, from its entrance 
info Bengal in 25® 24' N. and 89® 41' E., to its confluence with 
the Ganges in 23® 50' N. and 89® 45' E. Its course is almost due 
south, extending approximately for a length of 121 miles. This channel 
is of comparatively recent formation. When Major Rennell compiled 
his map of Bengal tow^ards tlie close of the eighteenth century, the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra flowed in a south-easterly direction 
across the District of Mymensingh, jmst the civil statioiuof Nasirabid, 
to join the Meghna just below Bhairab Bazar. Some thirty years 
later, at the time of Buchanan Hamilton's survey, this channel had 
already become of secondary im{)ortance; and at the present time, 
though it still bears the name of Brahmaputra, it has dwindled to 
a mere watercourse, navigable only during the rainy season. The 
Jamuna is now the main stream, and it extends from near Ghora- 
mara in Rangpur District to the river mart of Goalundo in Faridpur, 
situated at the junction with the main stream of the Ganges. Along 
the left or cast bank stretches the District of Mymensingh, and on 
the right or west bank lie Rangpur, Bogra, and Pabna, all in the 
Rajshahi Division. Although a modern creation, the Jamuna thus 
serves as an important administrative boundary. In the portion 6f 
its course which fringes Bogra District, it is locally known as the 
Daokoba or ‘ hatchet-cut,' i)erhaps to distinguish it from the JamunI 
(i) in that District. It runs through a low-lying country, formed out 
of its own loose alluvial sands, which afford the most, favourable 
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soil for jute cultivation. At some points its channel swells during 
thS rainy season to a breadth of four or five miles, broken by frequent 
chars or sandlxinks, which form, arc wtished away, and re-form year 
after year, according to the var)ang incidence of the current. The 
chief river mart on the JamunS. is Sirajganj in Pabna District The 
Jamuna is navig.ddc thnnighout its entire length, at all seasons of 
the year, by native craft of the largest burden, and also by the river 
steamers that ply to Assam. 

Jandi^la. — Tow'ii in the Phillaur iahstl of Jullundur District, Pun- 
jab, situated in 31° 34' N. and 75° 37' E. Population (1901), 6,620. 
It ceased to be a municipality in 1872. 

Jandiala Guru , — 1 own in the District and tahsil of Amritsar, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 34' N. and 75° 2' E., on the North-Western 
Kailwa5^ and on the grand trunk road, ii miles cast of Amritsar 
city. Population (1901), 7,750. The proprietary body arc Jats, but 
there is a large nuTcantilc community of Bhabras, who by religion 
are Jains, There is a considerable manufacture of blankets and brass 
vessels. 7 'he municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 8,200, and the expenditure 
Rs. 8,100. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,400, chiefly derived from 
octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 9,800. The Unvn possesses an 
Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by the J)islri('t board, 
and mission hos[)itals for men and women, 

Jandola {/andula ). — A Hhittanni village on the right-hand bank 
of the 'lank Znm stream, on the borders of the Mahsud territory in 
the Southern^Waziristan Political Agency, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, situated •in 32° 20' N. and 70° 9' K. A fortified post close to 
the village is garrisoned by two companies of regulars and 25 cavalry, 
besides the Bhittanni levies. 

Jangaon.— in Adilabad District, Hyderabad State, situated 
midway between the Sirpur and I.,iikhsetipet taluks and consisting of 
vilLigcs recently taken from those tw'o taluks. Its heiid-quarter.s are 
at Jangaon (poj)ulation, 2,052). 

Jangipur Subdivision, — Northern subdivision of Murshidabad 
District, Bengal, lying betw’cen 24® 19' and 24® 52' N, and 87° 49' 
and 88® 21' E., with an area of 509 square miles. The subdivision 
is divid('d into two parts by the Bhagirathi, the land to the west of 
that river being high and undulating, and that to the east a fertile 
alflivial tract liable to floods. The population in 1901 was 334*191, 
compared with 317,179 in 1891-, ihe^ density being 657 persons per 
square mile. It contains one town, Jangipur (population, 10,921), 
its head-quarters; and 1,093 villages. 

Jangipur. Town,— Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 24® 28' N. and 
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88^ 4' E., on the JSh^irathi. Population (1901), 10,921. The town, 
which is 'said to have been founded by the emperor JahSngIr, was 
during the early years of British rule an important centre of the shk 
trade and the site of one of Ihe Comi)any’s Commercial Residencies. 
There are still extensive filatures in the neighbourhood. Situated 
near the mouth of the Bhagirathi, it is the chief toll station for boats 
passing along that river. It was constituted a municipality in 1869. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 11,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, 
including Rs. 4,000 obtained from tolls and ferries, and Rs. 3,000 
derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 13,000. The town with the courts and offices originally stood 
on the left bank of the Bhagirathi ; but, owing to the shifting of the 
river, the subdivisional offices have been moved to its right ba^k, 
that portion of the town being known as Raghunathganj. The sup- 
jail has accommodation for 26 prisoners. 

J&njgin-— Eastern tahstl of Bilaspur District, Central Provincesj^ 
lying between 21° 37' and 22° 50' N. and 82° 19' and 83° 40' E. 
In 1901 its area was 1,467 square miles, and the population was 
285,236. On the formation of the new Drug District, the constitu- 
tion of the tahsll was considerably altered. A tract lying south of 
the Mahanadi, containing the Bilaigarh, Katgi, and Bhatgaon zamin- 
(idrisy with the SonakhSn estate, and the Sarsewa group of villages, was 
transferred to the BaU)da Bazar faksU of Raipur District, while the 
three northern zamlnddris of Korba, Chhuri, and Uprora were trans- 
ferred from the Bilaspur tahsll to Janjgir. On the transfer of Sam- 
balpur District to Bengal, the Chandarpur-Padampur anrji Malkhurda 
estates of that District were added to this tahslL The J^evised figures 
of area and population for the Janjgir tahstl are 3,039 square miles 
and 418,209 persons. The population of this area in 1891 was 451,024. 
The density is 138 persons per square mile. The tahstl contains 
i»33i villages. The head-quarters are at Janjgir, a village of 2,257 
inhabitants, adjoining Naila station on the railway, 26 miles east of 
Bilaspur town. The tahsll has only four square miles of Government 
forest. It includes the zaminddri estates of Chamfia, Korba, Chhuri, 
and Uprora, with a total area of 1,748 square miles, of which 746 
are tree and scrub forest, and a |X)pulation of 112,680 persons. The 
land revenue demand in 1902-3 on the area now constituting the tahsll 
was approximately 142 lakhs. The old area of the tahsll is almost 
wholly an open plain, covered with yellow clay soil and closely cropped 
with rice, while the northern zamlnddris consist principally of densely 
forested hills and plateaux. 

Janji.— River in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam. See 
Jhanzi. 
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Jaiyira State (or Habsdn, ‘ the African’s land ’J. — State within the 
Political Agency of Kolaba, in the Konkan, Bombay, lying between 
i8® and i8° 31' N. and 72® 53’' and 73® 17' E. The State is bounded 
on the north by the Kundalika or Roha^crcek in Kolaba District ; on 
the east by the Roha and Mangaon tdlukas of the same District ; on 
the south by the Bankot creek in Ratnagiri District ; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. About the middle of the coast-line, 40 miles long, 
the Rajpuri Gulf divides Janjira into two main portions, northern 
and southern. The area is 324 square miles, excluding Jafarabad 
in Kathiawar, which is also subject to the chief. The name Janjira 
is a corruption of the Arabic jazira^ * an island.’ 

The surface of the State of Janjira is covered with spurs and hill 
ranges, averaging about 1,000 feet in height, and generally running 
parallel to the arms of the sea that penetrate east- 
wards into the interior. The sides of the hills are 
thickly wooded, except w'hcre cleared for cultivation. 

Inland from the coast rise ranges of wooded hills. Near the mouths 
of the creeks belts of palm groves from i to 2 miles broad fringe 
the shore. Behind the palm groves lie salt marshes and mangrove 
bushes; behind these again, the rice lands of the valleys. The 
wealthiest and largest villages, inhabited by skilful gardeners, well- 
to-do fishermen, and palm-tappers, nestle in the [mlm-belt along the 
coast. Inland, the banks of the creeks are studded wnth hamlets, 
occupied by husbandmen who cultivate rice. On the hill-sides, in 
glens or on terraces, are the huts and scanty clearings of Kilthkaris 
and other hillmen. The slopes of the lower hills are generally rounded 
and {lassable by a pony. I'hese slopes, except in the rains, are bare ; 
but at most (imes, and particularly at high tide, the Rajpuri creek 
affords fine views of wooded hill and winding water. In former times 
travel was nearly impossible during the rains ; but since the accession 
of the present Nawab in 1883, roads have been constructed affording 
considerable facilities for travel even in the rainy season. On the 
coast the sand-bars at the mouth of every inlet but the Rajpuri creek 
prevent ingress. Farther inland, the low rice lands become covered 
with deposited mud, the main streams are flooded too deeply to be 
forded, and overgrown forest tracts render difficult the passage from 
one hill range to another. None of the streams is more than 5 or 
6 miles in length. The larger watercourses flow westward. During 
the rains they are torrents, but dwindle to mere rills at other 
seasons. The chief creeks and backwaters are, beginning from the 
north: the Mandla-Borlai, Nandgaon, Murud, Rajpuri, Panchaitan 
or Dive-Borlai, and Srivardhah. Most of the creek entrances are 
rocky and dangerous. During the navigable season, September to 
June, they can be entered only by boats of under tons burden. 
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Once over the bdr, the creeks are mostly of uniform depth through- 
out their course. The mouth of the Rdjpuri creek is 45 miles soutfi 
of Bombay, The creek ends^at the old town of Mhasla, 14 miles 
south-east of Janjira town. At springs the tide rises 12 feet in 
' the creek. There is no bar. The bottom is muddy. The least 
depth at low tide is 3^ fathoms at the entrance of the creek, and 
fathoms inside the entrance in the mid-channel. Steamers can 
enter, even during the rains, and lie in still water to the south of 
Janjira island. 

The rock is almost all trap, with, on the higher hill slopes, laterite 
or ironstone in large boulders. The hills are well wooded, teak bfeing 
plentiful in the north. Tigers, leopards, hog, and wild cats are found 
in some parts. Venomous snakes are numerous. \ 

The climate is moist and relaxing, but not unhealthy. The sfea- 
breeze cools the coast and hill tops. Along the coast, fever atjd 
dysentery prevail from October to January. The heat on the coa'^t 
ranges from 63° to 85° in January, from 70° to 94° in May, from 79° 
to 85® in July, and from 69® to 84° in November. Inland, where the 
sea-breeze does not penetrate, the thcrmomeler ranges 7® or 8° higher. 
The annual rainfall averages 107 inches. 

The origin of the ruling fiimily is thus related. About the year 1489 
an Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam Shahi kings of Ahmad- 
nagar, disguised as a merchant, obtained permis- 
sion from Ram Patel, the Koll captain, to land 300 
boxes. Each of these boxes contained a soldier, and by this means 
the Abyssinians possessed themselves of Janjira island and the fort of 
Danda Rajpuri. I'hc island afterwards formed part of the dominions 
of the king of Rijilpur. In the time of Sivaji the government of the 
Southern KoTikan was held by the admiral of the Bijapur fleet, who 
was always an Abyssinian. In consequence of the inability of his 
master to succour him when attacked by Sivaji, the Sidi admiral offered 
his services, in 1670, to the Mughal cmpcn;r Aurangzcb, I’he most 
noticeable point in the history of Janjira is its successful resistance 
alone of all the States of Western India to the determined attacks 
of the Marathiis, who made its capture a point of honour. After 
repeated attacks by Sivaji, its conquest was again attempted in 1682 
by his son Sambhiiji, who besieged the island, which he attempted 
to connect with the mainland by means of a mole. The project 
failed, and other attempted modes of attack were defeated with heavy 
loss. In 1733 the combined effo>rts of the Peshwa and Angria made 
little impression on Janjira. The British, on succeeding the Marathas 
as masters of the Konkan, refrained from interfering in the internal 
administration of the Slate. 

The chief is a Sunni M uhammadan, by race a Sidl or Abyssinian, 
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with the title of Naw&b. He has a sanad gual’anteeing •succession 
according to Muhammadan law, and pays no tribute. As regards 
succession, the family docs hot neces^rily follow the rule of primo- 
geniture. Till 1868 the State enjoyed singular independence, there being 
no Political Agent, and no interference whatever in its internal affairs. 
About that year the maladministration of the chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant; those branches of 
administration were in consequence taken out of his hands and vested 
in a Political Agent. The treaty which regulates the dealings of the 
British Government with the Slate is that of 1870. The Nawab of 
Janjira is entitled to a salute of ii guns. 

The population (exclusive of Jafarabad) at the last four enumerations 
was: (1872) 71,996, (1881) 76,361, (1891) 81,780, and (1901)85,414. 
There are two towns, Murud (population, 3,553) and 
SkIvardh AN (5,961); and 284 tillages. The density 
is 264 persons per square mile. About 82 per cent, are Hindus and 
17 per cent. Musalmans. The castes of numerical importance are 
Agris (9,617), Kolis (7,326), Kunbis {15,670), and Mahirs (7,242). 
Brahmans (1,524) and Prabhus (1,771) constitute the higher castes. 
The Musalmans are chiefly Shaikhs (13,552), only 240 having re- 
turned themselves as Sidis in 1901. An interesting though numerically 
unimportant community are the Bani-Israil (566), who are a race of 
Jewish descent, worship one God, and have no images in their houses. 
They practise many Jewish rites. The dress and manner of living of 
the Bani-Israil, who are mostly oil-pressers by trade, are partly Muham- 
madan and partly Hindu. They speak Marathi. Though fond of 
drink, they are steady, enterprising, and prosperous. I’he Sidis are 
the represent^ftives of Habshi or Abyssinian slaves and soldiers of 
fortune, and are only found in the island of Janjira. Many of them 
are related to the Nawab and inherit State grants and allowances. The 
term Sidi is considered to be a corruption of Saiyid. The crews of 
the Bombay harbour boats, the steamships of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and the smaller coasting steamers, are to a great 
extent recruited from Janjira. 

Except the plots of rich alluvial rice land in the valleys and some 
sandy tracts near the coast, the usual red stony soil of the Konkan 
prevails throughout Janjira. Of the whole area, , 

42 square miles or 13 per cent, are arable, of which 
41 square miles w^ere cultivated in 1903-4. The principal crops 
afe rice (38^ .square miles), betel-nuts, and coco-nuts. Srivardhan 
betel-nuts are known throughgut the Bombay Presidency. In the 
strip of light sand bordering the coast coco-nut palms grow in great 

’ The Census of 1901 showed 234 villages. The present figure is based upon more 
recent informafion. 
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perfection.* For irrigation purposes, water sufficiently fresh is found 
everywhere by digging a few feet into the easily worked earth. K 
is drawn from wells by means uf the Persian wheel, and from streams 
by a balance lift called ukti. In 1878 the British system of forest 
preservation was adopted. The forests are now strictly protected, and 
in 1903-4 yielded Rs. 40,700. Quarries of trap and laterite are 
occasionally worked. Small pearls are found in oysters fished up from 
the Rdjpuri creek. The oyster is believed to be the Flacuna placenta. 
Judging from the quantities of shells thrown up along the banks of 
the RSjpuri creek, the beds must be considerable. 

Next to agriculture, which supports 70 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, sea-fishing is the occupation of most of the people. The manu- 
factures include the weaving of sarls^ coarse clom, 
turb^, and the making of coir rope, metal-woik, 
furniture, stone-ware, and native shoes bf an mferiQ|r 
kind. The chief articles of import are grain (Rs. 60,000), cotto^ 
and vroollen stuffs (Rs. 70,000), sugar and molasses (Rs. 56,000), 
salt (Rs. 10,000), gJu and oil (Rs. 77,000) ; the total value of imports 
being 4*3 lakhs. I'he export trade amounts to more than 3 lakhs, 
the chief articles being firewood (Rs. 83,000), supplied to Bombay, and 
betel-nuts and coco-nuts (Rs. 63,000). External traffic is carried on 
almost entirely by water. In March, 1874, a regular steam communi- 
cation was established between Bombay and Dasgaon on the Savitri 
river, touching at Janjlra and Srivardhan. There are twelve ferries in 
the State, A ferry steamer plies between Bombay and Dharamtar. 
The chief made roads are from Murud to Borlai, 14 miles in length, 
and from Dighi to Srivardhan, 19 miles. A State post formerly 
worked between Alibag and Bankot, but was abolished in 1880 when 
the British post office extended. 

Since 1872, when the crops partially failed, the State has suffered 
Famine seasons in 1875, 1878, 1879, and 1881. 

In 1899-1900 the crops in several villages failed on 
account of the scanty rainfall, and relief w^orks were undertaken. 

The administration of the State is in the hands of the Kdrbhari^ 
under the orders of the Nawab and subject to the supervision of 
. the Political Agent. There are ten criminal courts 

ms a on. in the J^farab9.d dependency), with 

subordinate magisterial powers, and three civil courts in the State, two 
of which exercise appellate powers. The three civil courts are those of 
the Munsif, the Sar Ny^yadhish, and the Sadr Court. The Munsif 
disposes of suits up to the value *of R$. 5,000. The Sar Nyay^dhish 
hears suits of greater value, exercises Small Cause Court powers up to 
a limit of Rs. 50, and also has appellate powers. The Sadr Court, which 
is presided over by the Nawab himself, exercises the powers of a High 
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Court. The Kdrbhari has the powers of a Sessions Judge and District 
Magistrate. 

The revenue of the State exceeds'" 5^ lakhs (inclusive of about 
Rs. 65,000 from JafaiSbftd in Kathi&war)^ and is chieflv derived from 
land (2^ lakhs), forests (Rs. 41,000), excise (Rs. 70,000), and salt 
and customs (Rs. 50,000). The expenditure is 5 lakhs (inclusive of 
Rs. 41,000 in jafarabad), of which one lakh is brought to account as 
Darbar expenses and Rs. 50,000 as i/idM and charities or religious 
grants. Salt is purchased frohi the British Government, the annual 
sale of which amounts to 9,000 maunds. Opium is also purchased 
from the British Government. The excise system is the same as in 
the Allbag /d/uba of Kolaba District. Of the total excise revenue, the 
tree taxes yield Rs. 34,000 and the toddy spirit fee Rs. 20,000. Till 
it was closed in 1834, the Nawab’s mint issued silver and copper coins. 
British coina|;e has now taken the place of the old currency. The 
total number of villages (including towns) is 2S6, of which 263 are 
unalienated and 23 alienated. The chief district revenue officer is in 
charge of the three hscal divisions or mahdh of Srivardhan, Murud, 
and Mhasla. The survey settlement was introduced in 1898-9. The 
new rates have enhanced the assessment from i*8i to i*86 lakhs. The 
present rates for rice land vary from Rs. 6-7 to Rs. 9-9 per acre ; for 
garden land from Rs. 6-10 to Rs. 15-zi ; and for varkas land from 
3 to 4 annas. 

There are two municipalities, besides that at jafarabUd, one at 
Murud and the other at SrIvahdhan, with an income in 1903-4 of 
Rs. 3,600 and Rs. 3,200 respectively. Local funds yield Rs. 15,000, 
consisting of^ cess of one anna on each rupee of land revenue and 
of part of the income from cattle pounds. Exclusive of 13 irregulars 
in J^farSbad, the military force consists of 30 infantry, 14 gunners, and 
1S8 irregulars, in all 232. The total strength of the permanent police 
is 137, exclusive of 28 in ]afar£bad. The daily average number of 
prisoners in the State jail in 1903-4 was 1 1. There are also 3 lock-ups. 
Janjira proper has (1903-4) 69 schools, including one English school 
with 130 pupils. The number of pupils attending these schools was 
2,862, of whom 428 were girls. A hospital and 4 dispensaries treat 
about 30,000 persons annually. J&fard.bad contains z dispensaries, 
which treated 6,000 persons in 1903-4. Nearly 3,000 persons, or 
36 per 1,000 of the population, are vaccinated annually. 

• Jaojtra Village. — Capital of the State of Janjira, Bombay, situated 
in 18® 18' N. and 73® E., 44 miles sputh of Bombay Island. Popula- 
tion (1901), 1,620. The fort of Janjira, on an island at the entrance 
of the Rajpuii creek, lies half a mile from the mainland on the east, 
and a mile^from the mainland on the west. Its walls rise abruptly 
from the water to a height of 50 feet, with battlements and loopholes. 
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In the bast)ons and en the walls are ten guns. In the fort a Muham- 
madan fair is held in November, attended by about 3,000. victors. 
On N&nwell headland, about 2 miles west of the fort, a lighthouscT 
shows a dioptric light of order*4, about 1 50 feet above sea>]evel. It 
serves to light the dangerous sunken reef known as the Chor Kgssa, 
situated about three-quarters of a mile from the headland. 

Jftnsath Tahsil. — South-eastern iahsll of Muzafiamagar District, 
United Provinces, lying between 29® 10' and 29® 36' N. and 77® 36' 
and 78® 6^ £., with an area of 451 square miles. The population 
increased from 193,533 in 1891 to 216,411 in 1901. The fahsll con- 
tains four towns : namely, Khataul! (population, 8,695), MIranpuk 
(7»209), Jansath (6,507), the faAsI/ head-quarters, and BHUKARHEali 
( 6 f 3 i^) I &nd 244 villages. In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue 
was Rs. 3,60,000, and for cesses Rs. 47,000. The Ganges bounds tha 
/aksf/ on the east, and the low land on the bank of the river is swampy ;\ 
but the greater part lies on the upland and is protected &y the Upper \ 
Ganges Main Canal and the Antipshahr branch. In 1903-4 the area \ 
under cultivation was 307 square miles, of which 115 were irrigated. 

JSlnsath Town. -Head-quarters of the /aAsi/ of the same name in 
Muzaffarnagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29® 19^ N. and 
77® 51^ £., 14 miles from Muzaffarnagar town. Population (1901), 
6,507. The town is famous as the home of the Jansath Saiyids, who 
held the chief power in the Delhi empire during the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Jansath was sacked and destroyed by a Rohilla 
force, under the orders of the WazTr Kamar-ud-din, in 1737, and many 
Saiyids were slain or exiled ; but some of their descendants still live in 
the town. Jansath is administered under Act XX of 18^6, with an 
income of about Rs. 2,000. It contains a iahstll^ an AngSo-vernacular 
school opened by private subscription, and a dispensary. Much has 
been done lately to improve the place by paving the streets and the 
drains. 

Janw&dft. — Td^luk of Bidar District, Hyderab&d State. Set Kara- 
MUNGi Taluk. 

Jaorft State. — A treaty State, situated in the MftlwS Agency of 
Central India, with an area of 568 square miles, of which 128 have been 
alienated in land grants. The territories of the State are much split up, 
the main portion lying between 23® 30' and 23® 55' N. and 75® o' and 
75 ^ 30' £. It is funded by portions of the Indore, Gwalior, and 
Ratlam States of the Agency, the State of Partabgarh in Rajputftna, 
and the Thakurat of Piploda. It takes its name from Jaora town, at* 
which the head-quarters are situated. . The whole State lies on the 
M&lwa highlands, and shares in the general conditions common to that 
region. There are only two rivers of importance, the Chambal and 
Sipra. , 
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GhafQr Kh5n was an Afghan of the Tajik Khel, from Swat. His 
grandfather, Abdul Majid Khan, originally came to India in hopes of 
making a fortune; and his two sons Abdul Hamid and Abdur Ras 
entered the service of Ghulam Kadir Khan, notorious for having 
blinded the aged em{>eror Shah Alam in if 88. On the execution of 
Ghulam Kadir by Sindhia they settled in Rohilkhand. Ghafur Khan 
was the fourth and youngest son of Abdul Hamid. He married a 
daughter of Muhammad Ayaz Khan, who held a high post at the 
Jodhpur court. Ayaz Khan assisted the freebooter Amir Khan in 
settling the dispute between the chiefs of Jaipur and Jodhpur regarding 
the hand of the Udaipur princess Krishna Kunwari ; and the friendship 
thus started led Ayaz to give his younger daughter to Amir Khan, who 
then took GhafQr Khan into his service, and employed him as his con- 
fidential age^t and representative at the court of Holkar, when absent 
on distant expeditions. After the battle of Mehidpur (Dec. 21, 1817), 
Holkar was forced to make terms, and signed the Treaty of Mandasor 
{see Indore State), by the twelfth article of which it was agreed that 
Nawab Ghafur Khan should be confirmed in possession of Sanjit, 
Malhargarh, Tal, Jaora, and Barauda, and draw tribute from Piploda. 
The Nawab was at the same time required to furnish a quota of 500 
horse and 500 foot and four guns for the assistance of the British 
Government, an obligation which was later on commuted for a cash 
payment. Amir Khan protested against this clause, on the ground 
that GhafQr Khan was holding the districts as his agent ; but the claim 
was not admitted. 

In 1 82 1 •certain agreements were mediated between the Nawab 
and the MalR^rgarh Thakurs. The Malhargarh Thakurs claimed to be 
tributary jo^rdars^ but it w^as held that they were merely guaranteed 
leaseholders, the tenure depending on the due observance of the terms 
of their holding; until 1890 they were a constant source of trouble to 
the Darbar. 

In 1825 GhafQr Khan died, leaving an infant son, Ghaus Muhammad 
Khan (1825-65). He was placed on the masnad^ ifaaarana (succession 
dues) of 2 lakhs being paid to Holkar. The management of the State 
was left to the late Nawab’s widow, but after two years she was removed 
from the control for mismanagement. In 1 842 Ghaus Muhammad Khan 
received administrative powders. In the same year a money payment of 
1*6 lakhs was accepted in lieu of the troops required to be kept up under 
the treaty, and in return for good services during the Mutiny this was 
further reduced to 1-4 lakhs in 1859. Three years later a sanad was 
granted guaranteeing succession in accordance with Muhammadan law. 
Ghaus Muhammad died in 1865, leaving a son of eleven years of age, 
Muhammad Jsmail KhQn (1865-95), who was duly installed, the usual 
nazardna of 2 lakhs being paid to Holkar. The Nawfib was placed in 
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charge of itie State in 1874, but his administration was not a success. 
He incurred a debt of about x6 lakhs, and, in addition, borrowed 
3 lakhs from Government. Muhammad Ismail died in 1895 and was 
succeeded by his son IftikhSr All Khan, the present chief, then a boy 
of twelve, the management of the State being entrusted to the NawSlb’s 
uncle, Yar Muhammad Khan, until 1906, when the chief received 
powers of administration. The young chief was educated at the Daly 
College at Indore, and in 1902 he joined the Imperial Cadet Corps. 
The present ruler bears the titles of His Highness and Fakhr-nd-daula 
Nawab Saulat Jangy the second and last dignities being personal, and is 
entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 

The population of the State was: (1881) 108,834, (1891) 117,65b, 
and (1901) 84,202. In the latest year Hindus numbered 62,405, (w 
74 per cent, of the total; MusalmSns, 15,854, or 19 per cent.; Jains^ 
3,3 14, or 4 per cent. ; and Animists, 2,585, or 3 per cent.c(mostly Bhlls^^ 
and Sondhias^. Of the Muhammadan population, 73 per cent, live in \ 
Jaora town. The density of population is 148 persons per square mile, 
that for all Malwa being only 116. 'I'here are two towns, Jaora (popu- 
lation, 23,854), the capital, and Tal (4,954); and 337 villages. The 
population rose in the period ending 1891 by 8 percent., but fell during 
the last decade by 29 per cent, chiefly on account of the famine of 
1899-1900. The Rangri or Malwi dialect of Rajasthan! is spoken by 
70 per cent. Besides the animistic tribes mentioned, the most numerous 
castes among Hindus are : Rajputs, 7,200; Chamars, 5,500 ; Kunbis, 
5,000; and Balais, 3,700. About 38 per cent, of the population are 
supported by agriculture, and 12 per cent, by general labour. 

The soil of the State is among the richest in Malwa, beiflg mainly of 
the best black cotton variety, bearing excellent crops of poppy. Of the 
total area of 568 square miles, 274, or 48 per cent., are under culti- 
vation, of which 24 square miles are irrigated. Of the uncultivated area, 
94 square miles, or 17 per cent, of the total area, are capable of cultiva- 
tion, the rest being waste. Of the cropped area, and cotton each 
occupy 49 square miles, or 16 per cent. ; maize, 37 square miles, or 12 
per cent. ; poppy, 18 square miles, or 6 per cent. ; and wheat, 10 square 
miles, or 3 per cent. 

The chief means of communication are the Nimach-Mhow high road 
and the Jaor£-Piplod[i road, both metalled and kept up by Government ; 
and the RS.jputana-M3.1wa Railway and the RatlSm-Godhra-Baroda 
branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, which join? 
the RSjputSna-MalwS at RatISm, and forms the shortest route to Bombay. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into seven iahsils (or 
districts) — ^JaorS, Barauda, Barkhera, Malhargarh, Nawabganj, SanjTt, 
and TSl MandSwal— each under a faksi/dar, who is collector of revenue 
and magistrate of the district. ' 
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The chief is the final authority in all general adininistratke and civil 
judicbl matters. In criminal cases, however, he is required to submit 
all cases involving the penalty of death /or confirmation by the Agent to 
the Governor-General. The judicial system was organized in 1885 on 
the model of British courts, and the punishments laid down in the 
British codes were introduced in place of the primitive pains and 
penalties which w'cre then in force. 

No revenue survey has as yet been made, and crops are appraised on 
the ground before the harvest. The incidence of land revenue demand 
is Rs. 3 per acre of cultivated land, and Rs. 1-8 per acre on the total 
area. Collections are made in cash, in three instalments. 

The total revenue of the State amounts to 8*5 lakhs, of which 5*8 
lakhs, or 68 per cent, is derived from land ; Rs. 29,000, or 3 per cent, 
from opium ; Rs. 25,000, or 3 per cent., from customs ; and Rs. 14,000 
from tribute. « The chief heads of expenditure are : general administra- 
tion, 1-2 lakhs ; chiefs establishment, Rs. 30,000 ; charges in respect of 
collection of land revenue, Rs. 62,600 ; police, Rs. 35,000 ; military, 
Rs. 34,000 ; public works, Rs. 31,000 ; tribute, Rs. 1,37,000. 

A duty of Rs. 7 per maund is levied on raw opium, and of Rs. 2 
on every 10 lb. of the manufactured article. Dues are also levied on 
every chest of 140 lb. : namely, on JaorE-grown opium, Rs. 30; on 
foreign opium, Rs. 13 when it comes from a distance of 50 miles or 
less, and Rs. 9 when it comes from more than 50 miles. About 1,000 
chests pass annually through the Government scales maintained in Jaora 
town, at which the British Government levies an export duty on all 
opium passing through British India to the Chinese market. This 
duty amounts to about 5 lakhs a year. 

Since 189^ the Briti.sh rupee has been legal tender. 

The State maintains 59 regular cavalry, 124 infantry, and 48 artillery 
with 16 guns, besides 36 inegulars. The police force was organized 
in 1892, and now includes 370 regular police and 332 rural police, 
giving I man to every 226 persons. A Central jail is maintained at 
Jaora town. 

An English school was started in 1866. In 1896 the Barr High 
School, teaching up to the University entrance standard, was opened- 
There are now ten other State schools, as \rell as several private institu- 
tions, which are supported by grants-in-aid. The cost of education is 
Rs. 5,000 a year. 

^ Tlwo hospitals are maintained in Jaora town, one for men and one 
for vromen, and five dispensaries in the districts. 

Jaora Town.— Capital of Jthe State of the same name in Central 
India, situated in 23®38'N. and 75® 8' E., about 1,600 feet above the 
level of the sea, with an area of 2| square miles. Jaora is on the 
Ajmer-Khendwa branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 432 miles 
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from Bomftay. The village of Jaora belonged originally to the Khatki 
Rajputs, but was taken by GhafQr Khan as the site of his chief towif. 
It is divided into twenty-six cfharters, containing bazars for the sale 
of different articles. The public buildings include two hospitals, one 
for males and one for females, a guesthouse, a high school and two 
smaller educational institutions, a jail, a post and telegraph office, and 
several sarais. Population has increased regularly : (i88i) 19,902, 
(1891) 21,844, (1901) 23,854. Hindus form 43 per cent, and 
Musalmlns 48 per cent, of the total. The toii^m is watched by a 
police force of 41 constables. / 

Jftpvo. — The highest mountain in Assam (9,890 feet), situated lin 
25® 36' N. and 94° 4' E., in the Assam Range a little to the south W 
Kohima (NSgS Hills District). \ 

Jasdan State.-— State in the Kithiawar Political Agency, Bombay, 
lying between 21® 56' and 22® 17' N. and between 71® 8' abd 71® 35' E.1 
with an area of 283 square miles. The population in 1901 was 25,727,^ 
residing in 56 villages. The revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,23,000, and 
15 1 square miles were cultivated, of which 19 square miles were irri- 
gated. Jasdan ranks as a third-class State in Kathiawar. Jasdan town 
may derive its name from Swami Chashtana, one of the very earliest 
of the Kshatrapa dynasty. During the rule of the Ghorls of Jun^garh, 
a strong fort was built there, and the town was called Ghorigarh. 
Later on it fell into the hands of the K humans of Kherdi and was 
conquered from Jasa Khuman about 1665 by Vika Khachar, the 
grandson of I^kha Khachar, the founder of the Lakhani branch oi 
Khachars. In the time of Vajsur Khachar, who was a powerful chief 
and established a /»d/ or claim to blackmail over the* surrounding 
country as far as Dhandhuka and Cambay, it was taken by Bhaunagar. 
Subsequently Jasdan was seized by the Jam of Navanagar, but he 
restored it to Vajsur Khachar on the occasion of the marriage of Jam 
Jasaji. Vajsur Khachar came to terms with the British and the 
Gaikwar in 1807-8. The State is now ruled by this family with the 
title of chief. They follow the rule of primogeniture. 

Jasdan Town. — Chief town of the State of the same name in 
Kathi^wSr, Bombay, situated in 22® 5' N. and 7i®2o'E., about 4 miles 
north-east of Atkot, and 6 miles north of Kotra Pitha, both of which 
are on the Rajkot-Bhaunagar high road. Population (1901), 4,628. 
Jasdan is a town of great antiquity, and possibly derives its name from 
Swimi Chashtana, the second ruler of the Kshatrapa dynasty. During 
the rule of the Ghoris of Junagarh a strong fort was built here, and the 
town was called Ghorigarh. A good road connects it with Vinchia. 
An agricultural bank has recently been opened in Jasdan for the 
benefit of the cultivating classes. 

Jashptir. — ^Tributary State in the Central Provinces, lying between 
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22® and 23® 15' N. and 83® 30' and 84® 24' E., with^an area of 
•1,948' square miles. Till 1905 it was included in the Chota Nagpur 
States of Bengal. It is bounded on thS north and west by the Surguja 
State ; on the east by the Ranch! District of Bengal ; and on the south 
by Gangpur, Udaipur, and Raigarh. Jashpur consists in almost equal 
proportions of highland and lowland. On the Ranch! side the magnifi- 
cent table-land of Uparghat attains an average elevation of 2,200 feet 
above the sea, and is fringed by hills which in places rise 1,000 feet 
higher. On the east the Uparghat blends with the plateau of Chota 
Nagpur proper ; while on the west it springs from the lowland region 
known as the Hetghat in a scarped fortress-like wall, buttressed here 
and there by projecting’ masses of rock. The Uparghat again is divided 
by a slight depression from the still loftier plateau of Khuria, which 
occupies the north-western comer of the State, forming the w'atershed 
betiveen the®Ib and the Kanhar, a tributary of the river Son. This 
plateau consists of trap-rock topped with volcanic laterite, overlying the 
granite and gneiss which form the surface rocks at lower elevations. 
The lowlands of the Hetghat and of Jashpur proper lie in successive 
steps descending towards the south, broken by ranges of low hills, 
isolated bluffs, and bare masses of gneiss and other metamorphic rocks. 
The granite of this low region frequently rises into bare round knolls, 
the most conspicuous of which is call^ the Burha from its fancied 
resemblance to an old man’s bald head. I'he principal peaks are 
Ranijula (3,527 feet), Kotwar (3,393 feet), and Bharamurio (3,390 
feet). The chief river is the Ib, which flows through the State from 
north to south. Several waterfalls are found along its course, the finest 
being fonnc<i by the rush of its waters over a square mass of trap-rock, 
ivhere it passes from the high table land of the Uparghat into the flat 
country of Jashpur proper. Owing to numerous rapids, the river is 
not navigable below these falls. The smaller rivers of Jashpur are 
mere hill streams, all of which are fordable except at brief intervals 
during the rains. In the north these are feeders of the Kanhar, and 
flow towards the valley of the Ganges, while on the south they run into 
the Ib and contribute to the river system of Orissa. Gold is obtained 
in small quantities from the banks and bed of the Ib river, near the 
Gangpur border, by the Jhora Gonds, who wash the soil ; they make 
over the gold to the Raja and arc paid by him in rice. Iron is 
procured in a nodular form in the hilly tracts, and is smelted by 
tiboriginal tribes for export. The forests consist largely of sal {Skorea 
robusta\ sissti {Dalbergia Sis 50 o\ and ebony {Diospyros mtlanoxylon ) ; 
but owing to their distance Trom the railway there is as yet little 
demand for the timber. Those near the Gangpur border have recently, 

‘ This figirc, which clifTcrs from the are.a shown in the Census Report of 1901, was 
supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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however, been leas^ to a contractor. Besides timber, the chief 
jungle products are lac, iasar silk, and beeswax, all of whicK are 
exported, sabai grass {Ischaemkm angustifoHum)^ and a laige number 
of edible roots and indigenous drugs. The jungles contain tigers, 
leopards, wolves, bears, buffaloes, bison, and many kinds of deer. 

The State of Jashpur was ceded to the British Government by the 
provisional agreement concluded with MudhojI Bhonsla in 1818. 
Although noticed in the second article of this agreement as a separate 
State, Jashpur was at first treated in some measure as a fief of Surguj£, 
and the tribute, the amount of which was last fixed in 1899 at 
Rs. 1,250, is still paid through that State. The chief, however, is ilot 
bound to render any feudal service to Surguja. The population 
increased from 113,636 in 1891 to 132,114 in 1901. They dwell m 
566 villages, and the density is 68 persons per square mile. The 
large increase is due chiefly to the inducements held out to immigrants 
to settle in the State, where the area of cultivable waste is very large.' 
The people have also benefited by the introduction of sugar-cane and 
wheat cultivation, and roads have been constructed from the capital to 
the borders of R^chl, Surguja Udaipur, and Gangpur. The most 
numerous castes and tribes are Oraons (47,000), Kautias (12,000), 
Korw^ (iQ,ooo), Ahirs or Goalas and Nagesias (9,000 each), and 
Chiks and Kaurs (7,000 each). A rebellion of the KorwHs gave con- 
siderable trouble some years ago. Pandrapat and the table-lands of the 
Khuria plateau afford excellent pasturage ; and Ahirs or cowherds from 
Mirzapur and elsewhere bring large herds of cattle to graze, the fees 
paid by them being a considerable source of income to the State. 
Many Ahirs have settled permanently in Khuril. The tiade is con- 
fined to food-grains, oilseeds, and jungle products, and is carried on by 
means of pack-bullocks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are regulated 
by a sanad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 with a few verbal 
changes due to the transfer of the State to the Central Provinces. 
Under this sanad the chief was formally recognized and permitted to 
administer his territory subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute 
was fixed for a further period of twenty years, at the end of which it is 
liable to revision. The chief is under the general control of the 
Commissioner of Chhattlsgarh as regards all important matters of 
administration, including the settlement and collection of land revenue, 
the imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, arrangements 
connected with excise, salt, and opium, and disputes in which other 
States are concerned ; and he cannot levy import and export dues 
or transit duties, unless they are specially authorized by the Chief 
Commissioner. He is permitted to levy rents and certain other 
customary dues from his subjects, and is empowered to pastf sentences 
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of imprisonment up to five years and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200 ; 
|)ut sentences of imprisonment for more than two years and of fine 
exceeding Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 
Heinous offences calling for heavier punishment are dealt with by the 
Political Agent, ChhattTsgarh Feudatories, who exercises the powers of 
a District Magistrate and Assistant Sessions Judge ; the Commissioner 
occupies the position of a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, while 
the functions of a High Court are vested in the Chief Commissioner. 

The revenue of the State from all sources in 1904-5 w^as Rs. 
1,26,000, of which Rs. 50,000 w'as derived from land, Rs. 11,000 
from excise, and Rs. 7,000 from forest. The expenditure in the same 
year was Rs. 1,05,000, including Rs. 22,000 spent on administration, 
Rs. 35)000 on domestic charges, and Rs. 6,000 on public works. 
The State maintains 199 miles of roads. The current revenue demand 
is Rs. 60,00% per annum, collected through lease-holders, called 
thekaddrs^ with whom the villages are settled. The latter fix and 
collect the assessment payable by each cultivator in the village, and 
the amount is not changed during the term of the settlement. The 
thekaddrs have no rights beyond that period ; but the lease is generafly 
renewed with the old ihekaddr^ and a son generally succeeds his father, 
though no hereditary rights are recognized. The State maintains 
a police force of 12 officers and 35 men, and there is also a body of 
village police who receive a monthly salary. There is a jail with accom- 
modation for 102 prisoners at Jashpurnagar, where the State also 
maintains a dispensary at which 2,000 patients were treated in 1904-5. 
In the same year 6,000 persons were successfully vaccinated. In 1901 
only 862 persons could read and write; but some new schools have 
been opened t)y the State since that time, and in 1904-5 there were 15 
schools with an attendance of 300 pupils. 

Jashpurnagar (or Jagdispur). — Head-quarters of the Jashpur State, 
Central Provinces, situated in 22® 53' N. and 84® 8' E. Population 
(1901), 1,654. It contains the residence of the chief, a dispensary, 
and a jail. 

Jaso {Jasso ). — A petty sanad State in the Baghelkhand Political 
Charge of the Central India Agency, lying between 24® 20' and 
24® 34' N. and 80® 28' and 80® 40' E., with an area of about 72 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north, east, and south by the NSgod 
State, and on the west by the Ajaigarh State. The population in 1901 
jras 7,209. The jdgirddr is a Bundeli Rajput descended from 
Chhatarsal, founder of the Panna State. On the death of Chhatar- 
sal the Jaso and BUndhora jidglrsm^tit assigned to his fourth son 
Bhartl Chand, who held under his brother Jagat Raj, the chief of 
Jaitpur. Bhartl Chand bequeathed BSndhora to his eldest son Durjan 
Singh ancU Jaso to his second son Hari Singh. Durjan Singh was sue- 
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ceeded by*his son Mednl Singh, who died childless, and Bandhora was 
absorbed into Jaso. Early in the nineteenth century the jdj^r fell to 
All Bahadur of Banda, who assigned it to Gopll Singh, a rebel servant 
of the holder Chet Sing. Gopal Singh, however, espoused the cause of 
MGrat Singh, ("het Singh’s infant son. On the establishment of the 
British supremacy, Jaso was held to be subordinate to the Ajaigarh 
State, and was included in the Kotra pargana secured to the Ajaigarh 
chief by the sanad granted him in 1807. To this an objection was 
raised; and on reference to the British Government it was finally 
decided that the suzerainty of Ajaigarh had never been more than 
nominal, and a separate sanad was granted to Murat Singh in 1816 
confirming him in independent possession of Jaso. Jagat Raj Singn, 
the present chief, succeeded in 1888, but in 1899 withdrew from active 
participation in the management. His son Girwar Sin^h, who is ^ 
minor, is being educated at the Daly College at Indore, the State\ 
being under superintendence. 

Jaso includes 60 villages and has a cultivated area of 29 square 
miles, or 40 per cent, of the total. The total revenue is Rs. 23,000, of 
which Rs. 21,000 is derived from land. 

The capital, Jaso, is picturesquely situated in 24° 30^ N. and 
80® 30' E., on the banks of a fine lake. The name is said to be a con- 
tracted form of Jaseshvari-nagar, and the place was at various times 
known as Mahendrl-nagar, Adharpurl, and Hardl-nagar, A small 
temple, a curious lingam^ and several sail stones stand in the. town, 
while numerous Jain and Hindu remains lie scattered round it. A 
vernacular school and a hospital are situated here. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ vol. x;.i, p. 99.] 

Jasol. — Head-quarters of a jdgtr estate of the same name in the 
Mall&ni district of the State of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated in 25® 49' N. 
and 72® 13' E., on the left bank of the Luni river, 2 miles from Balotra 
station on the Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway. Population (1901), 2,543. 
The village, which is built partly on the slope of a hill, possesses a post 
office, a vernacular school, and a small hospital. The estate consists 
of 72 villages, and is held by a Thakur on payment of a tribute 
of Rs. 2,100 to the Jodhpur Darbir. About 5 miles to the north-west 
are the ruins of Kher, the old capital of Mallani^ while to the south- 
west are the remains of another important town, Nagar. As these 
places decayed, Jasol rose, and now contains the descendants of some 
of the earliest Rathor settlers. 

Jaspur. — Town in the Kashipuj tahsU of NainI Tal District, United 
Provinces, situated in 29® 17' N. and 7*8® 50' E. Population (1901), 
6,480. The town is of modem growth and contains few brick houses. 
It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 2,000. There is a considerable manufacture of cotton cloth 
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by Julah^s (Muhammadan weavers), who reside here, and ^Iso some 
trade in sugar and timber. 

• Jaswantnagar,— Town in the District and /aksU of EUlwah, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 53' and 78® 53' E., on the East 
Indian Railway. Population (1901), 5,405. The toivn is named after 
Jaswant Rai, a Kayasth from Mainpurl, who settled here in 1715. A 
small Hindu temple west of the town was occupied on May 19, 1857, 
by mutineers of the 3rd Native Cavalry ; during a bold attempt to dis- 
lodge them, the Joint-Magistrate was wounded in the face. The town 
was once a municipality, but is now administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,800. There is a considerable 
trade in yarn, cattle, country produce, and English piece-goods, besides 
an export of ghi and of kharua cloth, which is largely manufactured. 
Ornamental brassw'are is also made here, articles for religious use by 
Hindus bein^ chiefly produced. The town school has about 1x5 
pupils, and there is a branch of the American Presbyterian Mission. 

Jaswant S&gar. — A large artificial lake in Jodhpur State. See 
Luni. 

Jath State. — Native State in the Political Agency of Bijilpur, 
Bombay. Sec Bijapur Agency. 

Jath Town. — Chief town of the State of the same name, in 
Bombay, situated in 17® 3' N. and 75® 16' E., 92 miles south-east of 
SatSlra town, 95 miles north-east of Belgaum, and 150 miles south-east- 
by-south of Poona. Population (1901), 5,404. The town is adminis- 
tered as a municiixility, with an income (1903-4) of Rs. 3,040. 

Jati. — Tdhika of Karachi District, Sind, Bombay, lying between 
23° 35' to J4® 38' N. and 68® 1' to 68® 48' E., with an area of 
2)^45 square miles. It contains 117 villages, but no town. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 31,752, compared with 27,895 in 1891. The 
density is only 15 persons per square mile ; and this is the most thinly 
populated tdluka in the District, owing to its barren and unproductive 
soil and the large tracts of kaiar land and salt deposits .which it con- 
tains. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 
a lakh. Mughalbhin is the head-quarters. The southern portion is 
a maze of tidal creeks, and farther inland there is a salt plain, while the 
north-eastern portion is chiefly cultivable waste. Irrigation depends 
upon four canals, which directly tap the Indus. The chief crops are 
rice, hdjra^ barley, ill and other oilseeds. 

J&ting&. — River of Assam, which rises near Haflang in the North 
C&ch§r hills, and flowing wx^st and south falls into the Barak. The 
hill section of the Assam-Bengal Rayway has been taken up the valley 
of the Jatinga, the line running along the right bank of the river. In 
the plains the Jatinga passes near numerous tea gardens, and during 
the rainy season a small steamer goes up to Balachara near the foot 
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of the hilts. The river is nowhere bridgedi but is crossed by five 
ferries, and is largely used as a trade route. Barkhala Bazar, Bala- 
chara, and Datnchara railway ^lation are the most important places on 
its banks. Its total length is 36 miles. 

Jatinga Rfimesvara.-— Hill, 3,469 feet high, situated in 14^ 50^ N. 
and 76^ 51^ £., in the Molakalmuru taluk of Chitaldroog District, 
Mysore. It is one of the places where edicts of Asoka have been 
discovered, and consists of a long ridge, having towards the western 
end an ancient temple of Ramesvara, the present building for which 
was erected in 962. 

Jatoi. — Village in the Allpur tahsil of Muzaffargarh District, Punjab! 
situated in 29® 31' N. and 70® 51' E., ii miles north-west of Alipur' 
town. Population (1901), 4,748. Local tradition attributes its foun- 
dation to Mir Bajar Khan, in the days of the emperor Babar. The 
Indus washed away the original town at the close of th€ last century, 
but it was shortly afterwards rebuilt on the present site. Jatoi was for 
some time subordinate to Bahawalpur, but was annexed by Diwan 
S&wan Mai. In the war against Mulr3.J, the Jatoi people threw off the 
Sikh rule, and rendered good service. 

JatpoL — A samasthdn or tributary estate in the south of Mahbdb- 
nagar District, Hyderabad State, consisting of 89 villages, with an area 
of 191 square miles, and a population (1901) of 31,613. The total 
revenue is 1*9 lakhs, and the tribute paid to the Nizam is Rs. 73,537. 

From inscriptions it appears that in 1243 Annapota N^yadu took 
possession of the estate, and captured Pan(;al and other forts. His 
dominions extended on the east as far as Srisil, on the west to Kotta 
and Sugur, now belonging to the Wanparti samasthdn^ oq the north to 
Devarkonda, and on the south they were bounded by the Kistna river. 
His descendants ruled for several centuries. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century Raja Jagannath Rao, having no male issue, adopted 
Lachma Rao, a scion of the Rao family of Pakhal. In 1831 I.achma 
Rao obtained the Jatpol pargana from the Nizam on a fixed rental 
of Rs. 70,000. The present Raja, Venkata Lachma Rao, who is 
a younger brother of the Raja of Venkatagiri in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, also succeeded by adoption. He has cleared off debts 
amounting to neariy 2 lakhs, with which the estate w^as encumbered. 
The RS.ja resides at Kolhapur (population, 2,204), though until eighty 
years ago Jatpol was the head-quarters. 

Jaugada. --Ruined fort in Ganjam District, Madras, situated in 
19^ 33' N. and 84® 50^ £., about 18 miles west of GanjUm town. On 
the north bank of the Rushikulya^in thb Berhampur taluk^ among the 
remains of what was once a large city surrounded by a wall. Towards 
the centre of the fort is a huge granite mass, on which are inscribed 
thirteen edicts of the Buddhist emperor Asoka (about 250 b.c.). They 
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are of special interest as being the only examples oi these edicts in the 
l^adrds Presidency. Old pottery and tiles atound within the fort wall ; 
numbers of copper coins ^ve been found, some of which are assigned 
to the first century a.d. ; and an old temple has been discovered buried 
under debris and earth. 

Jaulna.— and town in AurangHb&d District, Hyder&b&d State. 
Sec Jalna. 

Jaunpur District.— North-western District of the Benares Division, 
United Provinces, lying between 25® 24' and 26° 12' N. and 8a® 7' 
and 83® 5' £., with an area of 1,551 square miles. In shape it is an 
irregular triangle, with the southern boundary as base, and the eastern 
and western boundaries running up to a blunt apex in the north. 
The boundaries are formed — on the south by Allahabad, MirzSpur, 
and Benares ; on the east by Gh^ipur and Azamgarh ; on the north 
by Sult&npur >and on the west by Sultanpur and Partabgarh. Jaunpur 
District forms part of the Gangetic plain, but is slightly irregular in 
contour, with a series of undulating slopes. This 
apparent diversity of surface is increased by the 
occurrence of lofty mounds often covered with 
groves, which mark the sites of ruined or deserted towns, the relics 
of a forgotten race, or the demolished forts of the modem inhabitants. 
The entire area is very highly cultivated, and the village sites are small 
and scattered about at short intervals. While the country is well 
wooded, the trees are seldom planted together in groves. The District 
is divided into two unequal parts by the sinuous channel of the Gumti, 
a tributary of the Ganges, which floors past the capital city, and cuts off 
one>third of <he area to the north-east. It is a considerable river and 
is crossed hf a fine old stone bridge at Jaunpur, and by a railway 
bridge two miles lower down. The Gumti is liable to great and 
sudden floods. While its ordinary rise seldom exceeds 15 feet, it rose 
23I feet in fourteen days in September, 1871, and was 37 feet above its 
dry-season level. There are no streams of importance north of the 
Gumti ; but it receives the Sai from the south, and a smaller affluent, 
called the Pili Nadi. The Barna divides Mirzapur from Jaunpur and 
has a small tributary, called the Basuhi. 

Jaunpur exposes nothing but Gangetic alluvium, in which kankar or 
calcareous limestone and saline efflorescences are the only minerals 
found. 

« The flora of the District does not differ from that of the Gangetic 
plain generally. The mango, mahua^ sbsham {Dalbergia Sissoo), 
various figs, and the (Acacia atabica) are the commonest trees. 
A weed called rasni or baisurai (Piuchea lanceolaia\ which grows in 
light soil, is of some hindrance to cultivation. 

Owing teethe density of the population and the absence of forests or 
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waste land^s, wild animals are scarce, and include only a few wolves 
in the ravines of the Gumtl and Sai, an occasional mlgai^ and*small 
animals. Geese, duck, and qtuail are the commonest wild-fowl, and 
fish are found abundantly in the rivers and small jfah. 

The climate of Jaunpur is moister, and the temperature more 
equable, than in most Districts of the United Provinces. In January 
the temperature ranges from about 50^ to about 75**, and in May and 
June from 80® to no®. 

The annual rainfall averages 42 inches, the amount being almost the 
same in all parts of the District. While variations occur from year to 
year, extreme failures are very uncommon. I 

The earliest traditions connected with the District \KAnt to its occul 
pation by aboriginal Bhars and Soeris. In the later Hindu ijeriod m 
contained several places of importance, chief among \ 
which was Zab'Arabad, then known ^as Manaich. \ 
This place has recently been identified as the fort of Munj, captured \ 
by Mahmfid of Ghazni in 1019. The rule of the Musalmans was 
not, however, established at that time, and towards the close of the 
eleventh century the District was included in the new Rdthor kingdom 
of Kanauj. When Muhammad Ghori commenced his victorious 
march against Jai Chand of Kanauj, the latter sent his vast treasures to 
the fort of Asni, which was also probably situated near 2 ^farabad, and 
after Jai Chand’s death in 1194 the Muhammadans penetrated through 
this place to Benares. The magnificent temples of the Rathor kings 
were plundered and overthrown, and although Hindu governors were 
recognized, they paid allegiance to the king of Delhi. In 1321 GhiySs- 
ud-dln Tughlak appointed his son, Zafar Khan, governor, ^ and thirty- 
eight years later, in 1359, I'iroz Shah Tughlak foundetf the city of 
Jaunpur. A eunuch, named Malik Sarwar, who had held important 
posts at the court of Delhi, w^as appointed Wazir in 1389 with the title 
of Khwaja-i-Jahan. A few years later, in 1394, the administration of 
all Hindustan, from Kanauj to Bihar, was placed in his charge, so that 
he might reduce the turbulence of the Hindus, and he assumed the 
title of Sultan-ush-Shark, or ‘ king of the cast.’ The ambitious eunuch 
had hardly succeeded in his task w'hen he declared his own indepen- 
dence, the revolt being rendered easier by Timur’s invasion, w'hich 
destroyed the last semblance of the authority of the kings of Delhi, 
'nmiir, on his departure from India, granted large jdgirs to Khizr 
Kh^, and Khwaja-i-Jahfln materially strengthened his position by 
adopting Khizr Khan’s nephew, Karanphul, as his son and heir. The 
dynasty thus founded ruled at Jauqpur for nearly a century, and proved 
formidable rivals to the sovereigns of Delhi. Khwaja-i-Jahan died in 
1399, was succeeded by Karanphiil under the title of Mubarak 
Shah. An attempt was made by Ikbal Khan, de facto rulertOf Delhi, 
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to crush the rising power, but without success, iftubarak Shah died in 
,1401* and was succeeded by his brother, Ibrahim Shah, who, like his 
successors, was a builder of magnificei{); mosques and a patron of learn- 
ing. In 1407 Ibrahim achieved his desire and took Kanauj, Sambhal, 
and Baran (Bulandshahr), He was approaching Delhi when news 
came that Muzaffar Shah (I) of Gujarat had defeated Hoshang Shah of 
Malwa, and had designs on Jaunpur. Ibrahim therefore withdrew, 
giving up his new acquisitions of Sambhal and Baran. By 1414, Khizr 
Khan acquired the supreme power at Delhi. Ibrahim was thus for 
a time free from danger in that quarter, and set out in 1427 to attack 
KalpI, but was opposed by Mulkrak Shah, who had succe^ed Khizr 
Khan in 142T. He made another unsuccessful attempt in 1432, and 
also invaded Bengal and other adjoining territory. Ibrahim died in 
1440, and was succeeded by his son Mahmud, who was allowed by the 
king of Malya to attack Kalpi in 1444, in order to punish an impious 
governor. MahmUd attempted to retain this hef, but was compelled 
to resign it. He then sacked Chunar and laid waste Orissa, and in 
1452 advanced to Delhi during the absence of Bahlol liodl, who 
had ascended the throne a year earlier. Bahlol returned and MahmQd 
retired ; but a few years later hostilities again broke out and continued 
till Mahmud’s death in 1459. His eldest son, Muhammad Shah, was 
killed after a few months and was succeeded by another son called 
Husain Shah. For some years Husain confined his incursions to 
Orissa, or to Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand; but at length he too 
undertook to invade Delhi, and lost his kingdom in the venture, l^e 
first expedition took place in 1473, during the next few years 
fortune inclined now to one side and now to the other. In 1480, how- 
ever, Husaifl was twice defeated in the Central Doab, and Jaunpur fell. 
Husain maintained hostilities in various directions, and in 1487 
recovered Jaunpur for a time, but was soon driven out again, and 
Barbak Shah, son of Bahlol, became governor. Bahlol died in 1489 
and was succeeded by his son, Sikandar ; Barbak Shah also claimed 
the throne, and was defeated, but restored to his governorship. Revolts 
continued, and Husain Shah made a final effort about 1496, but was 
repelled and died a few years later. When Ibrahim, last of the Lodls, 
was defeated and killed by Babar at Panipat in 1526, Bahadur Khan, 
the governor of Bihar and Jaunpur, asserted his independence ; but 
after the fall of Agra and Delhi, Babar sent his son HumayQn eastward. 
I'he Mughal rule was not, however, firmly established, and the Pathans 
* under Sher Shah and his successors governed the country for a time. 
On the revival of Mughal power, Jaunpur fell before Akbar’s general 
in iS59» and remained in ifie Mughal empire till its break up, al- 
though rebellions took jjlace soon after the capture of the city. At the 
reorgani^tion of the empire in 1575 Allahabad became the capital of 
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the province in whic^ Jaunpur was included. Nothing worthy of note 
occurred in connexion with this District until 1723, when it pasiM tq 
the Nawftb of Oudh. Some y^ars later it was granted to MansA Rfim, 
founder of the Benares Estate; and it remained in the possession 
of his family, with the exception of the fort of Jaunpur, though the 
BangAsh Naw&b of Famikh&bEd nominated a governor about 1750, 
after defeating the NawEb of Oudh. The District was ceded to the 
British in 1775, with the rest of the Province of Benares. 

From that time nothing occurred which calls for notice till the date 
of the Mutiny. On June 5, 1857, news of the Benares revolt reached 
Jaunpur. The sepoys of the treasury guard at once mutinied and shot 
their own officers, as well as the Joint-Magistrate. They then marchei 
off to Ludcnow without molesting the other Europeans, who made good 
their escape to Benares. The District continued in a state of complete\ 
anarchy till the arrival of the Gurklia force from Azan>garh on Sep-\ 
tember 8. The civil officials then returned to Jaunpur, and the police ' 
stations were re-established ; but the north and west of the District 
remained in rebellion. In November, owing to the active levies made 
by Mahdl Hasan, who styled himself NEzim of Jaunpur, most of the 
sunounding country was lost again. But in February, 1858, the rebels 
of the north and west were defeated and dispersed ; and in May the 
last smouldering embers of disaffection were stifled by the repulse 
of the insurgent leader, Jurhl Singh, from Machhllshhahr at the hands 
of the people themselves. 

The magnificent buildings of the SharkI kings at Jaunpur, and 
the earlier buildings of Zafarabad, were partly constructed from the 
remains of Hindu temples, none of which has remained intact. A few 
inscriptions exist in them, and a copperplate grant of Gdbind Chand, 
king of Kanauj, has been found in the District. 

Jaunpur contains 7 towns and 3,152 villages. Population has varied. 
The numbers at the last four enumerations were as follows : (1872) 
iiOaS.961. (>88i) 1,209,663, (1891) 1,264,949, and 
(1901) 1,202,920. The enumeration of 187a was 
probably imperfect ; during the last decade the District suffered from a 
succession of bad seasons. There are five iaistls — ^Jaunpur, MariahG, 
MachhiIshahr, Khtttahan, and Kirakat — each named from its 
head-quarters except Khutahan, which has its head-quarters at Shah- 
GANj. The only municipality is Jaunpur City, the District capital The 
table on the next page gives the chief statistics of population in 1901. 

Hindus form nearly 91 per cent, of the total, and Musalmfins 9 per 
cent The density of population js high in all parts the District 
About 81 per cent of the population speak Eastern Hindi and 15 per 
cent BihSri, the boundary between these languages passing through 
the north-east of the District. 
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The Hindu castes most largely represented are*ChamIrS» (leather- 
w^rkenT and labourers^ i8a,ooo; Ahirs (graziers and agriculturists), 
173,000; BrShmans, 146,000; Rkjputs, toi,ooo; Koirb (cultivators), 
49,000; and Kurmis (agriculturists), 46,000. The aboriginal Bhars 
still number as many as 25,000. Among. Musalinans may be men- 
tioned the JutehSs (weavers), 28,000; Shaikhs, 18,000 ; Pathfins, 13,000; 
and BehnSs (cotton-carders), 11,000. Agriculture supports as many as 
77 per cent, of the total population, and general labour less than a per 
cent. Rkjputs own more than a third of the land, and Brkhmans, 
Saiyids, Shaikhs, and Baniks are also large landholders. High castes 
also hold as tenants a rather greater proportion than the low castes. 
The inhabitants of this District supply considerable numbers of emi- 
grants to Assam, the Eastern Districts of Bengal, and the colonies. 


• 

Tahtn. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

1 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
pi^ttlation be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons aUe to 
read and 
write. 

1 

1 

Jannpar . 

a 8 o 

a 

VI 

* 69,131 

961 

- 3*4 

6,868 

MariahQ. 

321 

1 

676 

*43.79* 

759 

-3-8 

5»049 

Machhiishahr. 

344 

2 

610 

*33.43' 

679 

- a .6 

5.494 

Khntahan 

302 

1 

700 

* 69,438 

744 

— 5.1 

7*543 

Kirakat . 

344 

1 

455 

187,1*8 

707 

- 7.2 

7^497 

Dialrict total 

t,55* 

7 

3ii53 

1,202,920 

776 

-4.9 

33.450 


There were only 62 native Christians in the District in 1901. 
Of these, 47 belonged to the Anglican communion and 8 were 
Methodists. 'I'he Church Missionary Society opened a branch at 
Jaunpur city in 1833. There has been a Wesleyan Mission at 
Shkhganj since 1879, and a Zankna Mission at Jaunpur since 1890. 

The District being permanently settled, accurate details are not 
available as to the distribution of the various classes of soil. Generally 
speaking, light sandy soil is found near the banks of . 
the rivers, especially the Sai and Gumtl. The sand ^ 

gradually changes to a very fertile loam which, however, requires con- 
stant irrigation ; and, lastly, clay is found remote from the rivers. The 
largest clay tracts in which the best rice can be grown are found in 
the north and the south-west. The District is very highly cultivated, 
ai)(d there are no extensive areas of waste land, except a few mar plains 
in the Khutkhan tahsiL The Gumtl and Sai frequently flood the low- 
lying land in their beds; but fhe loss is not serious, and the chief 
danger to agriculture is the liability of the spring crops to suffer from 
rust in a wet winter. 

The usual tenures existing in the permanently settled tract of the 
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United Provinces are found, zaMndSri mahSIs being the commonest. 
The mahals are, however, frequently complex : that is, a single makal^ 
instead of forming a single vKlage {mauta) or part of a mauta^ includes 
several mauzas or parts of mauzas. There are a few talukdari estates ; 
but the ta/ukdars are here known as peshkashdars^ and the under- 
proprietors as farotars. Most of these estates were originally grants 
for the maintenance of the Jaunpur garrison. The main agricultural 
statistics for 1905-4 are shown below, in square miles : — 


TML 

Total. 

Cttltlvatnd. 

Irriijrated. 

Cultivable 

waite. 

Jatuipur • 

280 

192 

125 

29 

MariShfl . 

321 

2X2 

I16 

39 

Machhllshihr . 

344 

205 

106 

50 

KhotShan • 

362 

228 

120 

.50 

Kiiikat . . 

244 

161 

95 


Total 

1,551 

998 

571 i 

>95 


The staple food-crops are barley, covering 303 square miles, or 
28 per cent of the net cultivated area, rice (251), peas and viasur 
(137), and maize (124). The Jaunpur variety of maize is especially 
noted throughout the Provinces. Gram, wheat, arhary jawdry and the 
smaller millets are also largely grown. Sugar-cane is an extremely 
valuable crop, and was grown on 53 square miles in 1903-4, while; 
hemp (wii) covered 14 square miles. Oilseeds, indigo, poppy, and 
tobacco cover smaller areas. 

When the District was first acquired in 1775 there were large areas 
of waste. Mr. Duncan, who carried out the permandnt settlement, 
gave special facilities for breaking up waste, and also encouraged the 
growth of sugar-cane and introduced indigo, poppy, and potatoes. 
The result was a speedy increase in the cultivated area. During the 
last sixty years, however, the area under cultivation has increased by 
only 4 per cent., and the chief change recently has been the rise in the 
area double cropped. Indigo is declining rapidly, as in most parts of 
the Provinces ; and the area sown is now only 5 square miles, or less 
than a quarter of what it was twenty years ago. Maize and rice are 
more largely grown than formerly in the autumn, and wheat in the 
spring harvest. In adverse seasons loans under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act are taken, but advances under the Land Improvement Act 
are very rare. The total of loans from 1891 to 1900 amounted to only 
a lakh, of which Ks. 30,000 was advanced in 1896-7. Very small 
advances have been made since. 

The cattle of the District are inferior, and the best animals are 
imported. A Government bull was once kept, and its services were 
eagerly sought for. The ponies are also of a poor stamp, but are 
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largely used as pack animals. Sheep and goats are of the^oidiiiiiy 
type. 

Out of 571 square miles irrigated LiP 1903-4, welk supplied 44s 
square miles, tanks or jkils rad, and other sources 3. The area 
irrigated from tanks or/Arfr is probably understated, as every pond h 
used for irrigating the late rice. Water is raised from wells in a Iffsithrm 
bucket by bullocks or men, except in the extreme north, where ifte 
spring-level is so high that a lever can be used. Exceltant wdls can If# 
made without brick linings, which will last from one to ten yeMu 
The tanks are sometimes artificial, but are all of small size ; tl^ awiBgi> 
basket worked by four or eight persons is usually employed to laisi 
water from tanks and jWs. 

Kiwkar or calcareous limestone is found in all the upland parts of 
the District, and is us^ for metalling roads and for making lime. 

Sugar-refining is the most important industry in the District A Httte 
coarse cotton cloth is made in many places for local use. The nsIM- 
facture of indigo still continues, but on a very small 
scale since the introduction of synthetic indigo. 

Jaunpur city is celebrated for the manufacture of 
scents, and also produces a little papier-m&ch^ work. 

The District being almost entirely devoted to agriculture, its trade 
is confined to raw materials and food-stuffs. Sugar, food-grains, scents, 
and oilseeds form the chief exports ; and salt, piece-goods, metals, and 
spices are imported. Jaunpur city, Sh&hganj, and Mungrg WdshSbpiir 
are the chief trade centres. 

The loop-line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Benares 
through FyzSbjld to Lucknow traverses the District from south to 
north, while, the main line of the same railway crosses the south- 
west corner. A branch from Zafarabftd to Phaphamau on the Clanges 
is now under construction, which will give access to Allahabad. 
Shahganj is connected with Azamgarh, and Jaunpur city with Ghazipur, 
by branches of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

The District is well supplied with roads, the length of which is 586 
miles. Of the total, 186 miles are metalled and are maintained by the 
Public Works department, but the cost of all but 45 miles is met from 
Lociil funds. An excellent system of metalled roads radiates from 
Jaunpur city to Allahabad, Fyzabad, Azamgarh, Benares, and Mirzapur. 
Avenues of trees are maintained on 229 miles. 

•Jaunpur has usually escaped from famine, owing to the rarity of 
complete failure of the rains. No details are available for the famines 
of 1770 and 1783, but the pressure ofhigh prices war ptmiai, 
felt in 1803-4. "f'he disastrous seasons of 1837-8 
arid 1860-x tiardly affected this District, and even in i8fi8 the 
threatened famine was averted by heavy rain in September. The 
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Atmind^ ^ 1B73-4 and 1877-8 also pressed very lightly. In 2896-7, 
however, the District suffered severely. Heavy rain had damaged tfie 
crops in 1894, and in the two following years the rainfall was deficient, 
so that the important late rice crop failed. Relief works were opened 
and advances were given for the construction of wells ; but the fimt fall 
of rain in June, 1897, ended the famine. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 

Administration (when available), and by five Deputy-Col- 

* lectors recruited in India. A tahsllddr is stationed 
at the bead-quarters of each tahsiL 

There are two ]!>istrict Munsifs, a Subordinate Judge, and a Distrijct 
Judge for civil work. The Court of Sessions hears the sessions cases 
of Bastl District as well as those of Jaunpur. Owing to the pressure 
on the soil, disputes about cultivation, proprietary rights, and irrigation 
are common, and sometimes lead to serious riots ; but the worst kind:^ 
of crime, such as murder and dacoity, are not very prevalent. Female \ 
infanticide was found by Mr. Duncan to be rife in 1789, and on the 
passing of an Act for its repression in 1870 a large number of persons 
were proclaimed ; but all have since been exempted, and the practice 
is believed to be extinct. 

Though a Judge-Magistrate was placed in charge of an area corre- 
sponding to the present District as early as 1795, revenue admin- 
istration was not separated from that of Benares till 1818. From its 
acquisition in 1775 the District was injcharge of the Rdja of Benares 
till 1788, when Mr. Duncan, the Resident, commenced a settlement 
which was made permanent in 1795. Default in thf. payment of 
revenue, and the turbulence of the population of this part of the huge 
District of Benares, led to the formation of a Deputy-Collcctorate of 
Jaunpur in 1818, which soon became a separate District. In 1820 
a large tract of what is now Azamgarh District was placed under 
the Collector of Jaunpur, but part of it was removed in 1823 and the 
rest in 1830. There have been a few other smaller changes. The 
revenue demand fixed by Mr. Duncan on the present area amounted 
to 11*1 lakhs, rising to 11*3 lakhs. It has since increased to 12*5 lakhs, 
owing to the inclusion of land not previously assessed. The permanent 
settlement included no detailed record-of-rights and was not based on 
a survey 3 and maps and records were not prepared till between 1839 
and 184J. In 1849 the rent payable by the farotars to the peshkash^ 
ddrs was for the first time determined and recorded. The whole 'of 
the records prepared in 1841 wjre destroyed in the Mutiny of i'8s7, 
and when order was restored an attempt was made to prepare them 
afresh. The new record was completed in 1867, but was soon found 
to be incorrect and inadequate. A fresh revision was, therefore, made 
between 1877 and 1886, based on a resurvey. The usual village 
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psLper^ are now prepared annually as in the rest of the Provinces. The 
incidence of land revenue is Rs. 1-4 per acre, varying from R. x to 
Rs. 2-2 in different parts of the Distrfet. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
liave been, in thousands of rupees: — 



jS8o-i. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 


Land revenne 

Total revenue 

ia,4o 

*5.03 

li ,30 

16,49 

13.63 

*0,32 

>*.74 

»»,a6 


Jaunpur City is the only municipality, but six towns are admin- 
istered under Act XX of 1856. The District board manages local 
affairs outside the limits of these, and in 1903-4 had an income 
expenditure of i-i lakhs, chiefly derived from local rates. The 
expenditure included Rs. 60,000 on roads and buildings. 

There are 17 police stations; and the District Superintendent of 
police has a force of 3 inspectors, 83 subordinate officers, and 350 con- 
stables, besides 163 municipal and town police, and 1,954 rural and 
road police. The District jail contained a daily average of 231 
prisoners in 1903. 

Jaunpur District takes a low position as regards the literacy of its 
population, of whom 2-7 per cent. (5*4 males and o-i females) could 
read and write in 1901. Musalmfins are distinctly more advanced in 
this respect than Hindus, 4*2 per cent, being literate. The number 
of public schools rose from 148 with 5,546 pupils in 1880-1 to 164 
with 7,320 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 199 such schools 
with 8,862 pupils, of whom 169 were girls, besides 114 private schools 
with 1,792 pupils. Only 1,623 pupils were in classes beyond the 
primary stage. Two of the public schools were managed by Govern- 
ment, and 138 by the District and municipal boards. Out of a total 
expenditure on education of Rs. 40,000, Local funds contributed 
Rs. 30,000 and fees Rs. 8,000. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
53 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 75,000, 
including 400 in-patients, and 3,000 operations were performed. The 
icital expenditure was Rs. 8,000, which was chiefly met from Local 
funds. 

About 37,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, 
•representing a proportion of 31 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination 
is compulsory only in the municipality of Jaunpur. 

[District Gazetteer (1884, uftder revision) ; P. C. Wheeler, Re/i?r/ cn 
Remsion of Records in Jaunpur (1886) ; A. Fiihrer, The Sharqi Archi- 
techtre of Taunpur (1889).] 

Jaunpcu* Tahsll.— Head-quarters tahal of Jaunpur District, United 
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Provinces, "comprising the pargam of Havell Jaunpur and tappps 
Saremau, Rftrf, Zafar&bftd, Kary&t Dost, and Khaprahil, and lyingf 
between 25® 37' and 25® 54' it. and 82® 24' and 82® 52' E., aith an 
area of 280 square miles. Population fell from 278,402 in 1891 to 
269,131 in 1901. There are 711 villages and two towns, including 
Jaunpur Cut (population, 42,771), the District and takul head- 
quarters. The demapd for land revenue in 1903-4 was Ks. 2,39,000, 
and for cesses Ks. 43,000. The density of population, 961 persons 
per square mile, is the highest in the District l^e sinuous course 
of the Gumt! winds through the centre of the taAsii^ while the Sai 
crosses the western portion and then forms the southern boundary. 
There is a considerable area of sandy soil, and ravines furrow the 
ground near the rivers. The area under cultivation in 1903*4 was 
192 square miles, of which 125 were irrigated, almost entirely from 
wells. ' 

Jaunpur City. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil of the 
ame name. United Provinces, situated in 25® 45' N. and 82® 41' £., 
on the Oudh and Kohilkhand and Bengal and North-Western Railways, 
515 miles by rail from Calcutta and 977 miles by rail from Bombay. 
It lies on the banks of the Gumtl river, and at the junction of metalled 
roads from AllahSbSd, Fy^abad, Azamgarh, Benares, and Mirzlpur. 
Population has been almost stationary for the past twenty years. The 
numbers at the last four enumerations were as follows: (1872) 35,003, 
(1881) 42,845, (1891) 42,815, and (1901) 42,771. In 1901 the popu- 
lation included 26,091 Hindus and 16,596 Musalmans. 

The origin of the name Jaunpur, also known as Jawanpur, and occa- 
sionally as Jamanpur, is uncertain. Hindus derive it from Jamadagni, 
a famous rishi\ in whose honour a shrine has been raised, while 
Musalm&ns assert that the city takes its name from Ulugh KhSn Juna, 
afterwards Muhammad Shah ( 11 ) bin Tughl ik of Delhi. Up to the 
fourteenth century the neighbouring town of Zafarauad was of greater 
importance; but ancient remains show that a town existed also on 
the present site of Jaunpur. A shrine sacred to Karar Bir, the giant 
demon slain by Rama, king of Ajodhya, still stands near the fort ; and 
tradition says that the fort itself is on the site of a temple built by 
Bijai Chand of Kanauj in the twelfth century. In 1359 Rroz Shah 
Tughlak halted at Zafaiabad on his way to Bengal, and was struck by 
the suitability of the neighbourhood for the foundation of a new city, 
which w*as at once commenced. Some years later Jaunpur became' 
the head-quarters of a governor, and in 1394 a eunuch named Khwaja-i- 
Jahan received the appointment.* He'soon declared himself inde- 
jiendent ; and for nearly a century, as has been related in the history 
of Jaunpur District, his successors ruled a varying area, which 
sometimes extended from Biiiar to Sambhal and Aligarh (Kbil), while 
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they even threatened Delhi. Jaunpur remained the seat of a governor 
tHl the reorganization of the empire by Akbar, who raised Allahibid 
to the position of a provincial capita. From that date Jaunpur 
declined in political importance, though it retained some of its former 
reputation as a centre of Muhammadan learning, which had gained for 
it the title of the Shlriz of India. On the acquisition of the province 
of Benares in 1775, Jaunpur became British territory, and an Assistant 
was posted here subordinate to the Resident at Benares. A Judge- 
Magistrate was appointed in 1795, and in 1818 Jaunpur became the 
head-quarters of a Sub-Collector and shortly afterwards of a Collector. 

The main portion of the city lies on ^e left bank of the Gumtl, 
while some outlying quarters and the civil station are situated on the 
right bank. The river is crossed here by a magnificent stone bridge 
built by Munini Khan, governor under Akbar. In the city proper are 
situated the 4 >lendid monuments of the Jaunpur kings, which form 
the finest specimens of Pathan architecture in Northern India. Very 
little remains of the earlier fort built by Firoz Shah. It was an 
irregular quadrangular building, overlooking the Gumtl and surrounded 
by a stone wall built round an artificial earthen mound. The materials 
were largely obtained from temples. In 1859 the towers and most 
of the buildings in the fort were destroyed. A magnificent gateway, 
added in the sixteenth century, a small mosque built in 1376, and 
a spacious set of Turkish baths constructed by Ibrfthim Shah, are alone 
fairly complete. The earliest mosque is diat known as the Atala 
Masjid, which was built by Ibraliim Shah, and completed in 1408. 
It consists of a fine courtyard with double-storeyed cloisters on three 
sides, and tfig mosque itself on the west. The most striking feature 
is the magnificently decorated fa^rade, 75 feet in height, with a breadth 
of nearly 55 feet at the base, which stands before the dome of the 
mosque and recalls the propylons of Egypt. It consists of a great 
arched gateway surmounted by a pierced screen, and forming a recess 
in a gigantic frame flanked by massive towers. Smaller gateways of 
similar construction stand on either side. The Atala Masjid is said to 
occupy the site of a temple of Atala Devi which Firoz Shah attempted 
to appropriate, but which he was induced to leave on account of the 
threatening attitude of the people. The Darlba Masjid, built by two 
of Ibrahim’s nobles, has a dom^ hall and two wings, marked by a low 
fa9ade of the peculiar Jaunpur type, but with little ornamentation. It 
is said to have been built on the site of a temple of Bijai Chand 
of Kanauj. Only the great piers and beautiful central screen remain 
to show the magnificence of the Jh&njhr! mosque, w^hich was built by 
Ibrahim Shah on the site of Jai Chand’s temple at Muktaghat, but was 
demolished by Sikandar Lodi. The Lai Darwaza mosque, erected 
by Bibi Rkji, the queen of Mahmud Shah, is smaller than the Atala 
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Saagitn Singh and his successor Jagat Singh, the wall wbidi jnow 
surrounds the town was erected. In 1818, during the Pindbi War, 
Jaswint Rao Bhau, one tA Sindhia’s officers who then held Jiwad, pe^ 
sisted in supporting the Pindlri leaders Chita and FSzil Khin. ilie 
place was, therefore, attacked and taken by General Brown in 1819, 
but was subsequently restated to Sindhia. In 1844 it was included in 
the districts assigned for the maintenance of the Gwalior Contingent, 
but was again made over to Sindhia in i860. Jiwad is a commerciid 
centre of some importance, a considerable trade in grain and cloth 
being carried on. It was formerly noted for its dyeing industry, the 
dye rtf' the {JSiorinda aMtoria) being used. Of late years, however, 
t^ trade has decayed owing to the introduction of Eurtqiean dyes. 
The town is sdll noted for its manu&cture of bracelets, which are 
expwted in large quantities to Rljputlna. The town customs dues 
amount to Rs. 27,000 a year. A State post ofiSce, a flourishing school 
with 300 pupils, a police station, a dispensary, and a public works 
inflection bungalow are situated in the town. The Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission has an out-station here. 

Jnevfldi. — Hill range in North Arcot District, Madras. See Javadi. 

JawUa Mttkhi. — Ancient site in the Dera Gopipur foAsi/ of KSn> 
gra District, Punjab, situated in 31^ 5s' N. and 76^ 20' E., on the road 
from Kftngra town to N£daun, at the foot of a precipitous range of hills, 
which forms the northern limit of the BeAs valley. Population (1901), 
f,osi. Once a considerable and opulent town, as its ruins testify, it is 
now chiefly famous for the temple of the goddess JawAla Mukhi, ‘ she 
of the -flaming mouth,’ which lies in the BeSs valley and is built over 
some natural jets of combustible gas, believed to be a manifestation of 
the goddess Devi. Another legend avers that the flames proceed from 
the mouth of the demon Jftlandhara, the Daitya king whom Siva over- 
whelmed with mountains, and who gives his name to the Jullundur 
Doftb. The building is modem, with a gilt dome and pinnacles, and 
possesses a beautiful folding door of silver plates, presented by the 
Sikh Rajfl, Kharak Singh. The interior of the temple consists of a 
square pit about 3 feet deep, with a pathway all round. In the middle 
the rock is slightly hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on 
applying a light the gas bursts into flame. The gas escapes at several 
other points from the crevices of the walls of the pit It collects very 
slowly, and the attendant Br&hmans, when pilgrims are numerous, keep 
up the flames with ghi. There is no idol of any kind, the flaming fissure 
being considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess, whose headless 
body is said to be in the temple of Jfoawan. The income of the temple, 
which is considerable, belongs to the Bhojki priests. At one time the 
Katoch Rajfts appear to have appropriated the whole or the greater part 
of the receipts ; and under Muhammadan rule a poll-tax of (hie anna 
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was levied upon all pilgrims. The number of these in the^Kiurse of the 
year is very great ; and at the principal festival in September-October 
as many as 50,000 are said to congr^te, many coming from great dis- 
tances. Another festival of scarcely less importance takes place in March. 
Six hot mineral springs, imprq;nated widi common salt and iodide of 
potassium, are found in the neighbourhood. A sarai erected by the Rflja 
of Patiala is attached to the temple, and there are also eight dharmsdlas 
or resthouses for travellers. The temple was slightly damaged by the 
earthquake of April 4, 1905. The municipality was abolished in 1885. 

Jawftslft.— in the Maiwa Agency, Central India. 

Jawhftr. — State situated within the geographical limits of Thkna 
District, Bombay, between 19^ 40^ and 20^ 4^ N. and 73^ 2' and 
73** 23' E., with an area of 310 square miles. Jawhkr .State consists of 
two unequal patches of territory, the larger in the north-eastern part of 
ThSna District, and the smaller in the north-western. The Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway just touches the western boundary 
of the smaller patch. 

Most of Jawhgr is a plateau raised about 1,000 feet above the Kon- 
kan plain. Eastward the Western Ghftts can be crossed by pack- 
bullocks through the ChinchuUlra and Gonde passes to the north, and 
through the Dhondmire and Shir passes to the south, of the high hill 
of Vatvad. The westerly route, about 38 miles from Jawhar to Dfthanu 
Road on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, crosses the 
KasStwadi and Deng passes by a metalled road built by the Govern- 
ment in 1872-4. The road has recently been farther extended by the 
State eastwards to Kelghar. Towards the south and west the country 
is in soma places level ; but the rest of the territory is elevated, and 
consists of tne rocky and forest-covered tract that everywhere lies at the 
western foot of the Ghats. Though its many fertile valleys contain 
numerous streams, their waters are not used for irrigation. The chief 
streams are the Dehaiji, the Surya, the Pinjali, and the Vagh. Except 
in the southern mahdl of Malvada, the water-supply fails as the hot 
season advances. Between June and October the rainfall is heavy, the 
average for the year being 120 inches. From the close of the rainy 
season till the end of December the air retains a considerable degree of 
moisture. In January and February the dryness and heat increase, 
followed from March to June by a tolerably warm season. The tem- 
perature rises to 106*^ in May and falls to 66^ in January. During the 
greater part of the year the climate is malarious and unhealthy. 

Up to 1294, the period of the first Muhammadan invasion of the 
Deccan, Jawh8r was held by a Varii, not a KolT, chief. The first Koll 
chief, Paupera, otherwise known as Jayaba, obtained his footing in 
Jawhftr by a device similar to that of Dido, when she asked for and 
receivedias much land as the hide of a bull would cover. The Kolt 
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chief cut his hide into strips, and thus enclosed the territory of the 
State. Jayaba was succeed^ by his son NIm Shah, on whom the' king* 
of Delhi conferred the title of Kaja. So important was this event in 
the history of Jawhar that June 5, 1343, the day on which the tide was 
received, has been made the beginning of a new era, which is still used in 
public documents. The Ahmadabad Sultans, who held the sea-coast of 
Thana, interfered but little with the inland portion of Jawhar : but with 
the Portuguese a continuous struggle was waged, which lasted until the 
decay of the latter, when the Jawhar chief, aided by alliances with the 
Mug^ generals, managed to plunder the Portuguese possessions in 
the North Konkan and extend his territory from Bassein to Dahanu. 
Subsequently the Marathas, who attacked the State on several occa- 
sions, deprived the chief of part of his territory and forced him to pay 
tribute. The succession to the chiefship follows the rule of primo- 
geniture ; a sancd granting the right of adoption on failw'e of natural 
heirs was granted in 1890. Except the nazarana, or succession fee in 
case of adoption, the Raja pays no tribute to Government. 

Since xSys the population of the State has increased by 27 per cent. 
According to the Census of 1901, the population was 47,538, of 
whom 47,007 were Hindus and 471 Muhammadans, the density being 
153 persons per square mile. The State contains 108 villages, the only 
important one being that from which the State takes its name, situated 
in 19^ 56^ N. and 73° 16' E., with 3,567 inhabitants. Jawhar village 
is healthy and fairly cool, standing 1,500 feet above sea-leveL The 
only pla^ of interest in the State is the ruined fort of Bhopatgarh, 
abrat xo miles south-east of Jawhar village. 

The soil, except in the level tracts, is stony and uns^iced for the 
better class of crops. Of the total area, 69 square miles are under 
forest and 58 are uncultivable, xyx square miles are cultivable, and 159 
were cropped in 1903-4. Besides timber, the country yields rice to 
a limited extent and the coarser grains abundantly. The State escaped 
the famine that affected the rest of the Presidency in 1899-X902, but it 
suffered rather severely from the depredations of locusts in 1903-4. 
The export trade consists of teak, rice, and ndgli. Good building stone 
is found. 

JawhSr is under the political control of the Collector of Thftna. The 
chief decides Sessions cases and hears appeals, and. has power to try 
his own ^subjects for capital offences. The land is held to belong to 
the State, but so long as the owner pays his rent he cannot be ousted. 
The land revenue formerly varied in different parts of the State, but the 
settlement, completed in 1887-8, hUs fixed rates per acre varying from 
a) annas to Rs. 5^ The revenue of the State in 1903-4 was about 
1*7 lakhs, of which Rs. 50,000 accrued from land, Rs. 29,000 from 
excise, and Rs. 3,000 from forests. The expenditure amounted to 
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over one lakh. The State pays no tribute, and die levy of tAuttit dues 
yps abolished in i88i. Control over opium has been ceded to the 
British, to whom also the eitcise amuigements are ftrmed. No mili- 
taiy force is maintained. The police number 45. The State possesses 
two schools, with an average daily attendance erf 133 pupils. The 
State dispensary, opened in 1878, annually treats 3,000 patients. 
About r,5oo persons are annually vaccinated in the State. 

Ja]magar l^llage.— Village in the Madhubani subdivision of Dar- 
bhang& District, Bengal, situated in 36” 35' N. and 86** 9' E., a few 
miles south of die Nei^ frontier, and a little east of the river Kamli. 
Population (rpoi), 3,55r. The village contains a mud frwt attributed 
to AlS-ud-din, king of Bengal (T493-1518), and said to have been con- 
structed to resist the incursions of the hill tribes. Near the fort is an 
encampment made by the British during the NepKl War. 

Jaynagar Jown. — ^Town in the head-quarters subdivision of the 
District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Ben^ situated in 33° ti' N. 
and 88** 35^ E., 31 miles south of Calcutta and 6| miles by water 
from MagrA HSt station on the Eastern Bengal State ^ilway. 
Population (1901), 8,81a Jaynagar was constituted a municipality 
in 1869. The average income and expenditure during the decade 
ending 1901-2 were Rs. 6,roo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,600, 
mainly irom a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 7,300. 

Jech DrAb . — JJoM in the Punjab. Ste Chaj Doab. 

JedcherUu — Former ioMt in the north of Mahbabnagar District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 946 square miles. The population 
in 1901, including /^glrs, was 96,886, compared with 96,106 in 1891. 
The land revdhue in 1901 was Rs. 80,000. In 1905 the Ha&k was 
divided between MahbQbnagar, Pargi, and Kalvakurti. The /^gfr 
RUuk of Changomal lies to the south, with a population of 13,480 and 
33 villages, and an area of about 106 square miles. It has now been 
transferred to the Pargi t^k. 

Jehlam. — District, mAif/, river, and town in the Punjab. Jhelvh. 

Jcjoil. — ^Town in the Purandhar HUuka of Poona District, Bombay, 
situated in 18° 16^ N. and 74° 9' E., on the Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Population (1901), 3,871. It is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. The 
municipality was established in 1868, to take charge of the sanitary 
arrangements during the religious fairs to which the village owes its 
importance. The fairs are in honour of the god. Khandoba. A 
pilgrim tax is levied for four months, from about December to April. 
The average income during the decade ending 1901 was Rs. 5,00a In 
* 9 <* 3~4 the income was Rs. 4,700. The town contains a dispensary 
and a school, managed by the Poona Native Institution, with 183 boys 
and 9 girls. , 
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Jdep Pass in the Chola range of the Himalayas, situated in 
ay* aa^ N. and 88* 53' E., leadii^ from Sikkim State, Bengal, into the 
Cbumbi valley of Tibet Height, 14,390 feet above sea-leveL The 
Jelep pass forms the principal route by which Tibetan trade enters 
British India, and carries about half of the total rq;i8tered trade be- 
tween India and Tibet 

JelUUabftd •—Province and town in AfghSnistftn. See Jalalabad. 

JeUasore. — ^Village in Balasore District, Bengal. See Jaleswar. 

Jesar.— Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Jeaaore District ( Yasohan ^), — District of the Presidency Division, 
Bengali lying between 22^ 47^ and 23^ 47^ N. and 88° 40' and 89° 50' £., 
with an area of 2,925 square miles. It is bounded on the north smd 
west by NadiS District ; on the south by KhuInS ; and on the east by 
the M^humat! and BSrRsia rivers, which separate it from Farfdpur. \ 

Jessore forms the central portion of the delta between the Hooghly 
and the Meghn2 estuary, and is an alluvial plain intersected by rivere 
and watercourses, which in parts of the south of the 
District spread out into large marshes. The river 
system was formerly supplied by the Padm9, and the 
rivers for the most part flowed across the District from the north- 
west to the south-east. The north-west of the District was gradually 
raised by their periodical inundations till their connexions nvith the 
Padmft silted up ; and the rivers, with the sole exception of the Garai, 
which with its continuation the Madhumatl is still an important offshoot 
of that river, ceased to be running streams, their beds degenerating 
into stagnant marshes during the greater part of the year. The Dis- 
trict, entirely a fluvial formation, is thus naturally divided into two 
parts : the thickly populated country to the north, now raised by 
continual deposits beyond the reach of the inundations by which it 
was previously affected, declining towards the south into swampy 
tracts, where the rivers are tidal and the only parts suitable for habi- 
tation are the high lands along their banks. The principal rivers, 
which are connected with one another by numerous cross-channels, are 
the Garai and the Madhumat! to the east, and proceeding from 
north to south, the Kumar^ Nabaganga, Chitra, Kabadak, Bhairab, 
and IcHAMATi. The last-mentioned rivers, which were originally 
distributaries of the Padma, have now largely silted up in their upper 
reaches, and are in many cases entirely cut off from their parent 
stream. The Kumar, a branch of the Matabhanga, discharges into 
the Nabaganga at Magura ; it is also connected with the Madhumatl 
by the Little Barasia. The Nabaganga, also formerly an offshoot of 
the Matabhanga, no longer gets any flood dischaige from that river, 
and boat traffic is impracticable beyond Jhenida, while between Jhenida 
and Magura it is navigable only for about three months,, in the year. 
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The silting-up process has extended as far south as Binod^ur, below 
viiich It is navigable throughout the year. The NabagangS formerly 
joined the Madhumatl near Lohigara, btft the connexion has silted up 
and its waters now flow down the BEnkana ; this river divides into two 
branches at Patna, the eastern branch which flows into the Madhumatl 
being known as the Kalia or G§.ngnl river, while the western branch 
.continues to be called the BilnkSna. The Kabadak, formerly an 
offshoot of the MatabhSnga, has silted up in its upper portion, but is 
navigable below Kotch^ndpur by large boats throughout the year. 
The Bhairab, which leaves the Kabadak on its left bank above 
Tahirpur, has similarly silted up in its upper reaches, the channel 
above Jessore being practically only a line of marshes. The Majud< 
khali Khal brings down some of the waters of the Chitr^ to the 
Bhairab at Siniultala, and the Bhairab is also connected with the 
Chitr^ by the • Cobra- Afra Khal. The Ichamatl, which flows across 
the south-west corner of the District, is navigable in this part of its 
course throughout the year. 

The District is covered by recent alluvial deposits, consisting of 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine silt con- 
solidating into clay in the flatter \mts of the river plain, where beds of 
impure peat also occur. Sand is found in large quantities only along 
the banks and cAars of the Madhumatf. 

The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afford a foot- 
hold for various marsh species, while the numerous ponds and ditches 
are filled with submerged and floating water-plants. Remarkable 
among these for its rarity, and interesting on account of its distribution 
to Europe orf the one hand and Australia on the other, is the floating 
Aldrovanda vesiculosa. The edges of sluggish creeks are lined with 
large sedges and bulrushes, and the banks of rivers have a hedge-like 
scrub jungle. The sides of embankments and village sites, where not 
occupied by habitations, are densely covered with shrubberies of semi- 
spontaneous species, interspersed with clumps of planted bamboos and 
groves of Arcca^ Moringay MangiferUy and Anona. The babul {Acacia 
arabica) also grows in great abundance, and the banyan {Eic74S ifidica)^ 
plpal {Eicus religiosa)y tamarind {Tamarindus iftdica)^ and mulberry 
reach a large size. The north and east of the District are dotted with 
numerous groves of date-palms {Phoenix acaulis) \ and many of the 
principal roads are lined with fine avenues of banyans, casuarinas 
{Casuarina tnuricata)^ and mulberry-trees. Waysides and waste places 
are filled with grasses and weeds, usually of little intrinsic interest but 
often striking l^aiise of their distribution \ many of them have been 
inadvertently introduced by human agency, and include European or 
African and American species. There are no forests in the District. 

Leopards^ were formerly common, and wild hog are still very 
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numerous in some parts of the District. The latter do great damage 
to growing crops, especially t<^ sugar-cane. 

The mean temperature for the year is 74^. 'Fhe mean minimum 
rises from 53® in January to. 79° in June, at which point it remains 
constant until September ; the mean maximum is highest (97^) in 
April. The annual rainfall averages 60 inches, uf which 7 fall in 
May, ii'3 in June, 10-4 in July, 10*7 in August, and 7-7 in September. 

The country once formed a portion of the old kingdom of Banga or 
Samatata,.but the earliest traditions still current are associated with the 
name of Khanja All, who came to the District four and 
a half centuries ago. He obtained a jd^r from the 
king of Gaur and made extensive clearances in the Suiidarbans, where 
he appears to have exercised all the rights of sovereignty till his death 
in 1459. He left numerous mosciues and tombs, but most of these are 
in Khulna District. The next traditions are connected with Kilja 
Vikramaditya, one of the chief ministers of Daud Khan, the last king 
of Bengal, who obtained a grant in the Sundarbans and established 
a city to which he retired with his family and dependants. The 
vernacular name of the District is a corruption of Yasohara ('glory 
depriving,’ as it is said to have robbed Gaur of its pre-eminence), the 
name given by Vikramaditya to his capital city, the site of which was 
at IswarIpur in KhulnS, District. Vikramaditya w^as succeeded by 
his son Pratapaditya, the popular hero of the Sundarlxins, who gained 
predominance over the twelve chiefs or Bhuiyas who then held the 
south and east of Bengal ; he was eventually defeated and captured by 
Raja Man Singh, the Hindu leader of Akbaris armies in, Bengal from 
1589 to 1606. The name Jessorc continued to attach itself to the 
estates which Pratapaditya had possessed. The military governor, 
who had charge of them, and who w'^as located at Mirzangar on the 
Kabadak, was called the Faujdar of Jessore; and when the head- 
quarters of the District were brought to Kasba (where they now are), 
the name Jessore was applied to the town where the courts were 
located. Until 1786 the District was still nearly conterminous with 
Raja Pratapaditya’s territories; but since that date large areas have 
from time to time been shorn away, and at the present day it covers 
barely one-half of its original area. 

After the fall of Raja Prataimditya those of his parganas which were 
situated within the present area of this District were divided into three 
zaMnddris^ that in the south being held by the Raja of Jessore, known 
as the Chanchra Raja, and that in the north by the Raja of Naldanga, 
while the third, called the zaminddri 6f Bhushana, fell into the hands 
of Raja Ssta Ram Rai, concerning whom there are numerous legends 
in the north-east of the District. He was a talukdar of a village called 
Harihamagar on the bank of the Madhumati river, and is said to liave 
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been*deputed by the Naw&b oi Dacca to collect his revenues ; but as 
*the revenues never went farther than Ram himself, the NawAb sent 
an army against him and at length succeeded in capturing him about 
the year 1712. The ruins of Sita Ram’s palace and the various large 
tanks which he constructed are still to be seen at Muhammadpur. 

The Rajas of Jessore or ChSnchra trace their origin to Bhabeswar 
Rai, a soldier in the army of an imperial general, who conferred on him 
several parganas taken from Pratapaditya. He died in 1588, and was 
succeeded by his son Mahtab Ram Rai, who assisted Man Singh against 
Pratapaditya, and at the close of the war was allowed to retain the par- 
ganas made over to his father. To him succeeded Kandarpa Rai, 
who added considerably to the estate ; and he in turn was followed by 
Manohar Rai (1649-1705), who is regarded as the principal founder of 
the family. ^The estate, when he inherited it, was of moderate size ; 
but he acquired one pargana after another, until, at his death, the 
property was by far the largest in the neighbourhood. The estate then 
went to Krishna R£m, who was followed by Sukh Deb Rai (1729-45). 
The latter divided the estate into a three-quarters share and a one- 
(quarter share, the former being called the Isafpur and the latter the 
Saidpur estate. The latter was given by Sukh Deb to his brother 
Sy&m Sundftr, who died without issue, leaving it vacant. It was after- 
wards conferred by the East India Comi)any upon a landholder in 
exchange for certain lands near Calcutta. The possessor of the 
property in 1814, H&ji Muhammad Mohsin, made over the estate in trust 
for the Hooghly Im^mbara, which has ever since enjoyed its revenues. 
Isafpur estate was inherited in 1764 by Sri Kanta Rai, who sustained 
such heavy hisses about the time of the Permanent Settlement, that 
his family was left destitute and forced to fall back upon the bounty 
of the Government. His grandson, Barad£ KantS, who succeeded 
in 1817, being a minor, the property was administered by the Court 
of Wards, and its value greatly increased. In 1823 the Government 
added to his estate the conhscated pargana of SAhos, and subse- 
quently bestowed on BaratBl KSnta the title of R9jft Bahadur in recog- 
nition of services rendered by him during the Mutiny. He died in 
1880, leaving three sons, the eldest of whom succeeded to the title and 
estates. 

The revenue or financial administration (Ilzudni) was transferred to 
the East India Company with that of the rest of Bengal in 1765 ; but it 
'was not until 1781, when a court was opened at Murali near Jessore 
town, that British administration jvas completely established in the 
District. The first Judge and Magistrate was Mr. Henckell, who 
founded a market still known as Henckellganj, and was the first to 
urge upon the Government the scheme of Sundarbans reclamation 
{see Sundarbans). Mr. Rocke, who succeeded him in 1789, trans* 
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ferred the civil stati(>n to Jessore, where it still remains. Among the 
Collectors of Jessore was Mr. R. Thackeray, father of the novelist/ who 
acted in that capacity for a few^ months in 1805. The boundaries of' 
the District have undergone frequent changes : extensive areas on the 
east and south have been taken away to form the Districts of Faridpur 
and Khuln^ while additions have been made from the Twenty-four 
Parganas and Nadia on the west. 

The population of the present area was returned at 1,451,507 in 
1872 and 1,939,375 in 1881, but it fell to 1,888,827 in 1891 and 
1|8 i3,i 55 in 1901. The apparent increase in 1881 
was probably caused by the inaccuracy of the first 
Census; the subsequent decline is due to the extremely insanitary 
conditions which prevail. The banks of the rivers are higher than the 
country behind them, and depressions are thus formed between the 
main watercourses. The drainage of these was always difficult, and it 
has now become almost impossible owing to the silting up of the 
mouths of the rivers and drainage channels. Stagnant swamps are 
thus formed, while good drinking-water is scarce, and the homesteads 
are enveloped in dense jungle. It was in this District that cholera 
appeared in a violently epidemic form in 1817. Here, too, twenty 
years later, originated that terribly fatal kind of fever subsequently 
known as * Nadia,’ and then as ‘ Burdwan fever,* which decimated the 
population of the country from Jessore westwards as far as the Bishnu- 
pur subdivision of Bankura. The first known outbreak occurred near 
Muhanimadpur among a body of some 600 prisoners working on the 
road from Jessore to Dacca. In 1843 the epidemic seemed to dis- 
appear, but it again broke out in 1846. At the presen]; time this 
malignant type of fever is not noticeable ; but a milder ^orm is very 
prevalent, which is relentlessly at work, destroying many and sapping 
the vitality of the survivors and reducing their fecundity. Cholera is 
also prevalent, and small-pox, dysentery, and diarrhoea claim many 
victims. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 
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The three towns are Jessorr, the head-quarters, Kotchandpur, and 
* Mahespur ; but they are all small (qiily i per cent, of the population 
being urban), and have all lost ground^since 1891, though KotchRndpur 
has a considerable trade. The population is densest in the east, where 
the soil is most fertile and still receives occasional deposits of silt, and 
most scattered in the Bangaon sulxiivision to the west. The decadence 
already referred to is most marked in the country running west and 
south-west from the Muhammadpur thana on the eastern boundary, the 
centre of both epidemic cholera and of the ‘ Burdwan fever.* This un- 
healthy zone stretches eastwards and northwards beyond the Jessore 
boundary, and includes the north-western part of Faridpur and a small 
area in the north-west of KhulnS. There is little migration except to 
and from the surrounding Districts. The language of the District 
is Bengali, the dialects spoken being the Eastern or MiisalmanI, and 
Central Bengali. Of the population, 61 per cent, are Muhammadans 
and 39 per cent. Hindus. 

'Fhe majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs (984,000), who are 
probably in the main the descendants of converts from the aborigi- 
nal Namasudras. This is the most numerous Hindu caste (175,000) ; 
but Kayasths (55,000), Muchis (48,000), Kaibarttas (45,000), Brahmans 
(39,000), Malos (27,000), Ahirs and Goalas (26,000), and SahSs (24,000) 
are also well represented. A noted colony of Kulin Brahmans resides 
at LakshmIpasa. Agriculture supports 71 per cent, of the population, 
industries 15 per cent., commerce o-6 per cent., and the professions 
1-9 per cent. 

Christians in 190X numbered 912, of whom 867 were natives. The 
Baptist Missionary Society, the London Missionary Society, and a 
Roman Catholic mission arc at work in this District ; of these the 
Roman Catholic and Baptist missions have secured most converts. 

The soil is fertile, but the northern part no longer receives the 
annual deposit of silt which used to enrich it. Here aus or autumn 
rice is the principal staple, but tobacco, sugar-cane, 
and various cold-.season crops are also grown. Il'he 
low country in the south is chiefly under rice cultivation, dman or winter 
rice predominating. Date-palms are largely grown for the manufacture 
of sugar. They commence bearing when they are about seven years 
old, and continue to bear for about twenty-five years. The juice is col 
lected from November to February, the yield of gur being about 15 to 
20 seers per tree. Indigo w'as formerly extensively cultivated ; but a 
large number of factories were closed in consequence of the disturb- 
ances of 1859-61 (of which ^me account will be found in the article 
on Nadia District), and its cultivation has now almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Cultivation has suffered much in the Jhenida subdivision 
from the*drying up of the rivers ; in the Magura subdivision the area 
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under dmah rice is contrasting owing to deficient floods, but that of 
OHS and jute is extending. There is no artificial irrigation. 

The principal agricultural statiftics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas 
being in square miles : — 


Sabdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Jeuore 

889 

.506 

*4 

Jhenida 

475 

309 

»5 

Magura 

4*5 

.68 

t 6 

Naral 

487 

389 

j 8 

Rangaon 

649 

389 

*4 

Total 

** 92 .*i 

1 

i, 86 t 

8 ? 


Of the cultivated area it is estimated that 168 square miles are twice 
cropped. Rice is grrm’n on 1,391 square miles. Aman rige is sown in 
April and May, and reaped in November or December ; the land for 
this crop is usually ploughed four times before sowing, and except in 
marsh lands the young shoots are transplanted in July. For aus rice 
the ground is ploughed five or six times and the seed is sown broad- 
cast ; the land on which it is grown generally yields a cold-season 
crop as well. Boro rice land is hardly ploughed at all ; the seed is 
scattered broadcast in the marshes as they dry up, and the shoots 
are transplanted when a month old, and sometimes again a month 
later. Other crops grown are gram (26 square miles), puls^ &c., 
(198 square miles), oilseeds, including mustard, linseed, and til (Sesa- 
mum ifidicum) (162 square miles), sugar-cane (15 square miles), jute 
(48 square miles), and tobacco (32 .square miles). On the ccccasion of 
the scarcity in the Magura subdivision in 1897-8, Rs,*64,ooo was 
advanced under the Agriculturists’ Jx>ans Act. 

The cattle are poor. There are no regular pasture-lands, but cattle 
are grazed on the banks of marshes and in the date-palm orchards. 

Coarse cotton cloths are woven on hand-looms throughout the 
District. Mats and baskets, made by the Muchfs and Dorns, 
have a large local sale. Cart-wheels are extensively 
com^wicfU ons ^ tho.se prepared in the Jhenida subdivision are 

largely sold at BlLduri& in the Twenty-four Parganas. 
Lime for white-w'ashing and for eating w^ith pan is prepared by Baitis 
from shells collected in the marshes by women of the BSlgdi caste, 
(lold and silver ornaments and iron and brass-ware are manufactured. 
1 .AC bracelets are made at Loh 3 gar& by immigrants from the United 
Provinces. The date-palm sugar industry is of local importance, but 
is gradually declining in spite of the imposition of countervailing duties 
on imported sugar; in 1 900-1 there were 117 factories, with an out- 
turn i>f 235,000 maunds, valued at 15-15 lakhs. , 
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The principal imports are rice and sundri wood (Heritiera^litiaralis) 
from Backergunge and the Sundarbans; cotton piece-goods, cotton 
tVrist, salt, kerosene oil, flour, and potatoes from Calcutta ; and coal 
from BurdwSn. The principal exports are paddy, pulses, jute, linseed, 
tamarind, coco-nuts, unrefined sugar, oil-cake, hides, earthen jars, 
cart-wheels, bamboos, bones, betel-nuts, timber, and fish, chiefly to 
Backergunge and Calcutta. Except in the Jhenida subdivision, where 
there is a large amount of cart traffic, most of the trade is carried by 
boats and is in the hands of Saha and Teli dealers ; but considerable 
quantities of jute and bamboos are sent by rail to Calcutta. Kotchand- 
pur is the largest and Kesahpur the second largest centre of trade ; 
Naldanga, Chaugacha, Magura, Jhenida, Chandkhali, Khajura, and 
Hinodpur are important trading villages. 

The central section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway connects 
( 'alcutta with Jessore, the head-quarters station, whence it runs south- 
east to Khulna. This line is connected with the eastern section of 
the same railway by a branch from Bangaon to RSn&ghat. Excluding 
village tracks, the District contains 581 miles of roads, of which 117 
miles are metalled ; the most important are the Provincial road from 
Jessore to Calcutta, and those connecting Jessore with Kesabpur and 
Jhenida, Kdllganj with Hansada, and Jhenida with Borai and MSgura. 
Road communication is best in the higher land in the head-quarters, 
Jhenida, and Bangaon subdivisions, where the silting up of the water 
communications has' rendered them more necessary than elsewhere. 
There are 45 ferries. 

The rivers are in many cases no longer navigable in their upper 
reaches except during the rains, but lower down they are tidal, and 
carry large boats and small steamers throughout the year. Steamer 
services ply on alternate weekdays from Khulna up the Atharabanki 
and Madhumatl as far as Muhammadpur ; daily from Khulna by Kalia 
to Lohagara, and by the Majudkhali-Chitra-Ghorakhali Khal and the 
Nabagaiiga to Binodpur throughout the year and during the rains as 
far as Magura; and on alternate weekdays from Kapilmuni up the 
Kabadak to Kotchandpur, feeding the railway at Jhingergacha. During 
the rains boats ranging up to 2,000 maunds carry jute to the stations 
on the railway, while some go direct to Calcutta. Large paskenger 
boats ply on the Nabaganga and Chitra rivers and on the channels 
connecting them with the railway stations. 

There has been no famine in Jessore in recent times; but there 
Vas some scarcity in the Magura subdivision in 1897, when rice 
sold at 7j seers to the rupee. Advances w'ere made under the 
Agriculturists’ Ixmns Act, but»Govdimment relief was only necessary 
on a small scale. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into five subdivi- 
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sions, witli head-quarters at Jessore, Jhenida, Magura, Narai^ and 
. Bangaon. The Magistrate-Collector is assisted f.t 

mis a on. j|ga(j.quartefs by a staff of five Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collectors; the subdivisions of Magura, NarSl, and Bangaon are in 
charge of Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, while the subdivisional officer 
of Jhenida is usually a Joint-Magistrate. The subdivisional officers of 
Bangaon, Jhenida, and Nar&l are occasionally assisted by Sub-Deputy- . 
Collectors. 

The civil courts subordinate to the District and Sessions Judge, who 
is also Judge of Khulna, are those of a Sub-Judge and four Munsifs at 
Jessore, three Munsifs at Naral, and two each at Jhenida, Magura, 
and Bangaon. The total number of criminal courts is twenty-three, 
including an Additional Sessions Judge, who is also employed for part 
of the year at Khulna. The District had at one time an unenviable 
reputation for dacoity, but this is no longer the case. Petty riots 
arising out of land disputes are common. 

At the settlement of 'fodar Mai the greater part of the District was 
included in sarkiir Khalifatabad, but a small portion in the north- 
east formed part of sarkdr Muhammadabad or Bhushana. The District 
was subsequently divided chiefly among the great zaminddris of Isaf- 
pur, Saidpur, and Muhammadshahi. The revenue administration was 
assumed by the British in 1772, but a Collectorate was not estab- 
lished till 1786, prior to which date the land revenue head-quarters 
were at Calcutta. Owing to the continuous changes of fiscal juris- 
diction, comparison of the land revenue with that formerly jmid is 
impossible. The present incidence amounts to only R. 0--11-2 per 
cultivated acre. Subdivision of property has gone on ra'pidly under 
British rule, and there are now 2,444 permanently settled estates, in 
addition to 70 small estates which are temporarily settled, and 85 held 
direct by Government, Sub-infeudation of holdings has also been 
carried on to an enormous extent. The average rate of rent is 
Rs. 2-15-4 per cultivated acre, but the amount varies according to the 
crops for which the land is suitable. The rates for rice land range from 
Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 12 per acre, for jute from Rs. 2-10 to R.s. 2-13, pulses 
and oilseeds from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-8, sugar-cane from Rs. 3 to Rs. 7-8, 
vegetables from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9, date-palms from Rs. 3-3 to Rs. 9, betel 
and coco-nut palms from Rs. 10 to Rs. 16, and pan gardens from Rs. 8 
to Rs. 20, while homestead land fetches Rs. 10 to R^ 15, and garden 
land Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre. Rents are lowest in the less fertile 
Bangaon subdivision, where the maximum rate for rice lands is Rs. 3 
per acre. The average quantity of lane] held by each ryot is 8 acres. 
The utbandi system (see Nadia District) prevails in some parts 
of the District; korfd ryots, who hold land under a middleman, are 
numerous. 
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Th^ following table shows the collections of land revenue and of 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 



i88o-i.* 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

*903-4- 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

10,84 

18,88 

8,69 

IS. 4 * 

8,60 

1 6,9* 

8 ,S 4 

16,89 


* In 1880-1 the District did not include the subdivision of Bangaon, which was 
subsequently transferred to it from NadiS. 


Outside the municipalities of Jessore, Kotchandpur, and Mahes- 
PUR, local affairs are managed by the District board, with subordinate 
local boards in each subdivision. In 1903-4 the income of the District 
board was Rs. 1,70,000, of which Rs. 99,000 was derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,68,000. Schemes for the reclamation 
of the river Bhairab, a standing source of unhealthiness, and for opening 
the Muchikh^i Khal are under contemplation. The Hallifax Canal, 
one mile in length, excavated in 1901, connects the Madhumati and 
NabagangS rivers in the Nariil subdivision. 

The District contains 20 police stations and 10 outposts ; and in 
1903 the force subordinate to the District Superintendent consisted of 
5 inspectors, 43 sub-inspectors, 36 head constables, and 421 constables 
(including 38 town chauMddrs and water police). In addition, there is 
a rural force of 245 daffaddrs and 3,839 chauklddrs, I'he District jail 
at Jessore has accommodation for 370 prisoners, and subsidiary jails 
at each of the subdivisional out-stations for 106. 

The District is less advanced in respect of education than would be 
expected from its proximity to Calcutta, and in 1901 only 5*8 per cent, 
of the population (11 males and 0*5 females) could read and write. 
The number of pupils under instruction was 34,000 in 1892-3 and 
35,000 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 43,000 boys and 4,000 girls were at 
school, being respectively 3i«r and 2*6 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, public and 
private, in that year was 1,367, including an Arts college, 85 secondary, 
1,255 pnniary, and 26 special schools. I'he expenditure on education 
was 2*1 lakhs, of which Rs. 23,000 was met from Provincial funds, 
Rs. 41,000 from District funds, Rs. 600 from municipal funds, and 
1 lakh from fees. The principal educational institutions are the 
Victoria College at Naral and high schools at Kilia, Magura, and 
Jessore town. • 

• In 1903 the District contained 12 dispensaries, of which 5 had 
accommodation for 30 in-patients. At these the cases of 62,000 out- 
patients and 500 in-patients were treated during the year, and 2,000 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 19,000, of which 
Rs. 1,700 was met by a Government subvention, Rs. 7,000 from Local 
and Rs. 3,060 from municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 from subscriptions. 
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Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. During 1903-4 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 54,000, representing 
29*9 per 1,000 of the populatioifr. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vols. i and ii (1875); 
Sir J. Westland, Report on Jessore (Calcutta, 1874).] 

Jessore Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Jessore Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 22^ 47' and 23^ 28^ N. and 88*^ 59' and 
89^ 26^ E., with an area of 889 square miles. The subdivision is an 
alluvial tract, containing some large marshes and traversed by streams 
which have now silted up except in the lower reaches. The population 
in 1901 was 561,242, compared with 594,835 in 1891, the density being 
631 persons per square mile. It contains one town, Jkssore (popula- 
tion, 8,054), the head-quarters ; and 1,488 villages. The principal marts 
are at Basantia, Jessore town, Jhingergacha, and Kesabpur. 

Jessore Town. — Head-quarters of Jessore District, ^ngal, situated 
in 23® 10' N. and 89® 13' E., on the Bhairab river, and on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, 74 miles from Calcutta and 35 miles from 
Khulni. Population (1901), 8,054. 'I'he name was applied to the 
village of KasbS when it was made the head-quarters of the District, 
'j'^he villages of PurSna, KasbS, Bagchhar, Sankarpur, and Ch&nchra lie 
within the municipal limits. The last contains the residence of the 
R9,j2Ls of Chanchra or Jessore {see Jessore District), and the remains 
of a rampart and fosse by which it was once surrounded are still visible. 
Jessore was constituted a municipality in 1864. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 19,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 18,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 22,000, of which Rs. 10,000 
was derived from a tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 5,000 «from a con- 
servancy rate; the expenditure was Rs. 21,000. The town possesses 
the usual public offices, including criminal, revenue, and civil courts, 
the District jail, a church, a dispensary with 16 beds, a public library, 
and a high .school. The jail has accommodation for 370 prisoners ; 
the industries carried on are brick-making, surki and khoa pounding, 
cane and bamboo work, and the manufacture of coir mats and jute 
string. There are three printing presses, and a weekly newspaper and 
two monthly magazines with a large circulation are published. Part of 
the town is provided with a filtered water-supply, and it is proposed to 
extend this by the construction of large water-works. 

Jetpur (Devli).— State in the KSthiawSr Political Agency, Bombay, 
lying between 22® 36' and 22® 49' N. and 70® 35' and 70® 51' E., 
with an area of 94 square miles. The population in 1901 was 11,568, 
residing in 21 villages. The rer/enue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,25,000, 
and the cultivated area 48 square miles. The State ranks as a fourth- 
class State in Kathiawar, but the present chief has the rank of a third- 
class chief. Jetpur is now held by twenty talukdars^ descended from a 
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common ancestor, Nftja Desa; and the four most important States are 
shQwn 6elow. Nftja Desa’s two sons, Viro and Jeto, founded the 
Virftni and Jethftni subdivisions of Jetpur®, and Viro had two sons who 
in their turn subdivided the VirSni estate into two parts, Oghad Virtoi 
and K&nthad Virftni. The Jethftni estate was similarly again subdivided 
into Vikamshi Jethftni and Bhoko Jethftni. The four principal States 
now exercising third and fourth-class jurisdiction are : — 


State. 

Class. 

Jetpur (Devli) . 

Jetpur (Vadia) • 

Jetpur (Mulu Surag"^ . 

Jetpur (Nftja Kftla) . 

3rd class . 

4th class . 


Subdivtnion. 

Bhoko Jethftni. 
Kanthad Virftni. 
Vikamshi Jethftni. 
Oghad Virftni. 


Two different ^iccounts are given of the acquisition of Jetpur: namely, 
that of the Tarikh-i-Sorath^ which says* that the first Nawabof Junftgarh, 
Bahftdur Khan I, granted Jetpur to Vala Vira ; and a tradition ivhich 
says that Viro Nftja of ('hital aided the Valas of Bagasra in their feud 
with Vaijo Khasia of Mitiala, and that Vala Sftmant of Bagasra was 
slain in the battle. In consideration of Viro’s aid the Valas of Bagasra 
gave him Jetpur. These Bagasra Valas acquired their share in Jetpur 
from the Khadia Baloch, who received it from the local Muhamma^n 
governors of former times. Subsequently Jetpur was conquered from 
Champrftj, the great-grandson of Jetba Nftja, by Shams Khan, a Musal- 
mftn sarddr, 'Fhe tdiuka remained in an unsettled state for a long 
time, but in course of time Champrftj’s descendant restored it to its 
former position. 

Jetpur (Vadia). — State in the Kftthiftwftr Political Agency, Bombay 
situated in about 21^ 40^ N. and 71^ 53' £., with an area of 72 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 10,330, residing in 17 villages. 
The revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,30,000, and the cultivated area 
43 square miles. The State ranks as a third-class State in Kathiawar. 
For history see Jetpur (Devli). 

Jetpur (Mulu Surag). — State in the Kftthiftwftr Political Agency, 
Bombay, lying between 21° 36' and 21° 49' N. and 70® 36' and 
70® so' E., with an area of 25 square miles. The population in 1901 
was <>,728, residing in 16 villages. The revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 60,000, and the cultivated area 20 square miles. The State 
rapks as a fourth-class State in Kftthiftwftr. For history see Jetpur 
(Devli). 

Jetpur (Nftja Kftla or Bilkh^.— Sftate in the Kftthiftwar Political 
Agency, Bombay, lying between 21® and 21® 23' N. and 70® 35' and 
70*^ 57 ' E., with an area of 72 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 10,366, Residing in 24 villages. The revenue in 1903-4 was 
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Rs. 1,75,000, and the cultivated area 52 square miles. The State ranks 
as a fourth-class State in KStLi^wilr. For history see Jetpur (Devu). 

Jetpur Town. — Fortified town in the State of the same name, 
Kathiawar, Bombay, situated in 21® 45' N. and 70® 48' E., on the 
western bank of the Bhadar river, 40 miles north-east of Porbandar. 
Population (1901), 15,9x9. Jetpur is a flourishing town on the 
Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagarh-Porbandar Railway, well equipped with 
public buildings. A fine bridge has been thrown across the Bhadar 
river about a mile north of the town. 

Jeur. — Market town in the District and idluka of Ahmadnagar,,- 
Bombay, situated in 19® 18' N. and 74° 48' R., about 13 miles north j 
east of Ahmadnagar, on the Toka road. Population (1901), 5,005.' 
The town is enclosed by a ruined wall and has a strong gateway w'ith 
a paved entrance. Close by, perched on a high hill, is-a group of three \ 
temples, one of them with an inscription dated 1781. Two miles north \ 
of Jeur, at the top of a beautiful ravine, down which winds the NevSsa 
road, is the ImSmpur travellers* bungalow. 'Fhe bungalow is an old 
mosque and stands in a large grove with excellent shade. 

Jewar. — 'lown in the Khiirja tahsll of Bulandshahr District, United 
Provinces, situated in 28® 7' N. and 77® 34' E., 20 miles west ol 
Khurja. Population (1901), 7,718. In the eleventh century J&don 
Rajputs, invited from Bharatpur by the Brahmans of Jewar, settled in 
the town and expelled tne Meos. The Well-known Begam Sumru held 
Jew’ar till her death in 1836, when it lapsed to Government. The town 
lies among the ravines and broken ground on the edge of the high land 
above the Jumna, and is well drained. The market was rebuilt in 1881, 
and is now lined with good brick-built shops. Jewar is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Ks. 2,000. There is 
a small manufacture of cotton rugs and carpets, and a weekly market 
is held. The towm contains a prosperous agricultural bank, a middle 
school with 1 20 pupils, and a small primary school for girls, besides a 
branch of the American Methodist Mission. 

Jeylap. — Pass in the Himalayas. See Jelep La. 

Jeypore.— Political Agency, State, and city in Kajputana. See 
Jaipur. 

Jeypore Estate. — Estate occupying the whole of the northern 
part of Vizagapatam District, Madras. It embraces practically all the 
Agency or hill tracts therein, and consists of the /<z^j/AofNowrangapur, 
Jeypore, Koraput, Malkangiri, Bissamcuttack, and Rayagada, and the 
major portion of Padwa, Pottangi, and Gunupur. The residence of 
the Raja is at Jeypore tow'n. 

The zamtnddri is divided into two portions, east and west, by the 
Kaiahandl State of Bengal. The western portion forms the Govern- 
ment subdivision, of which the head-quarters are at Koraput, while 
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the eastern is under the jurisdiction of the Special Assistant-Agent at 
Pjrvatijiuram. Each portion has a separate river system, the western 
being drained by tributaries of the Godkvari, and the eastern by the 
Nag^vali (or Langulya) and Vamsadh&ra rivers and their affluents. 

Various forms of under-tenure prevail within the estate. The pro- 
prietor of the subsidiary estate ^ Bissamcuttack holds his land on 
feudatory tenure ; whole villages are leased out for a nominal rent to 
mustajirs or muttahddrs^ who have in many cases the right to sell 
portions or the whole of their village without the sanction of the Raja ; 
while a large portion of the estate is leased out on jcrdyati tenure direct 
to the cultivators. 

Ethnologically we find that the aboriginal tribes have been overlaid 
by immigration. The Khonds and Savaras, who inhabit the wild tracts 
adjoining the Ganjam Maliahs (hills), retain their separate tribal char- 
acteristics and Ignguages, but in other parts the customs and practices 
of the new-comers have, in many cases, been adopted. In Kotapad 
and Singapur, for instance, the earlier peoples have adopted the practice 
of burning their dead. On the other hand, the Meriah human sacrifice 
(see Maliahs), which is supposed to be a purely Khond rite, spread 
among the immigrants and obtained so firm a hold that it had to be 
suppressed by force, a special agency being employed for that purpose 
until as late as i86i. 

The ancestors of the present house of Jeypore were at one time 
retainers of the Gajaimti kings of Orissa. In the fifteenth century its 
founder, Vinayaka Deo, whom tradition asserts to be descended from 
the Lunar race of Rajputs, married a daughter of the Gajapati king, 
who bestowed upon him the Jeypore principality. About the year 
1652, when the founder of the Vizianaoram family came to Chicacole 
in the train of the Golconda Faujdar, Sher Muhammad Khan, the 
present Jeypore family, descended from Vinayaka Deo, was in posses- 
sion not only of the country comprised within the present limits of the 
estate, but of all the hill zamttiddris at the base of the Ghats. Jeypore 
subsequently became tributary to Vizianagram ; but in 1 794 the Madras 
Government granted the Jeypore ruler a separate sanad as a reward 
for his loyalty during their conflict with Vizianagram which ended with 
the battle of Padmanabham. 

In 1803 the peshkash of the estate wus fixed at Ks. 16,000. In 
addition, Rs. 13,666 is paid for the par^am of Kotapad, in lieu of 
the tax originally paid thereon to the State of Bastar in the Central 
Provinces. 

In 1848, owing to the insubordins^ion of members of the Raj&’s 
family, some of the /ahsi/s of the estate were attached by Govern- 
ment. In 1855 troubles again broke out, and finally, in i860, the 
Government was compelled to introduce a system of civil and criminal 
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administration. A Special Assistant-Agent was appointed, and sub- 
ordinate magistrates and a(» strong police force were posted in the 
zaminddri. Since then the estate has been free from disturbances, save 
for two unimportant outbreaks among the Savaras in 1865-^. 

The present Raja is Sri Vikrama Deo, on whom the title of Maha- 
raja was conferred as a special distinction in January, 1896. Under 
the existing system of administration continual progress is assured ; 
and the recently constituted Forest department is opening out the im- 
mense timber resources of the estate, which includes the finest forest in 
Vizagapatam District. ; 

Jeypore Tahsil. -Agency iahsil in Vizagapatam District, Madras, 
lying above the Ghats, with an area of r,oi6 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 133,831, compared with 140,580 in 1891. They 
live in 1,213 villages. The chief town is Jeypore (pcjpulation, 6,689),^ 
the residence of the Raja of the Jeypore Estate, and a centre of' 
trade between the Central Provinces and the low country of the District. > 
The demand for land revenue and cesses for the whole estate in 
1903-4 was Rs. 26,000. The faksi/ is all zaminddri land and is for 
the most part open and well cultivated, the Kolab river passing through 
the centre of it. 

Jeysulmere. — State and town in Rajputana. See Jaisalmer. 

Jh&bua. — A guaranteed chiefship under the Bhopawar Agency, 
Central India, lying between 22® 28^ and 23® 14' N. and 74® 20' and 
75® 19' E., with an area of 1,336 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Kushalgarh State in the Rajputana Agency ; on the south 
by Jobat State ; on the east by All-Rajpur and Dhar.; and on the 
west by the Panch Mahals District of Bombay. The State lies wholly 
in the mountainous region of Malwa known as Rath, which is formed 
by the branch of the Vindhyas that strikes northwards towards Udaipur 
and constitutes the western boundary of the Malwa plateau. A suc- 
cession of forest-clad ridges run generally north and south, traversed 
by numerous streams which flow into the Anas, a tributary of the Mahi. 
The climate throughout most of the State is subject to greater extremes 
than are met with on the more open land of the Malvra plateau. The 
annual rainfall averages about 30 inches. 

The State takes its name from the chief town, founded in the 
sixteenth century by a notorious freebooter, Jhabbu Naik, of the 
I^bhaiia caste. The present ruler is a Rathor Rajput, descended 
from Bir Singh, fifth son of Jodha, the founder of Jodhpur in 
Rajputana. This branch of the family rose to favour at Delhi, and 
acquired Badnawar in Malw’a in fief in 1584. Kesho Das, son of 
Bhlman Singh, who then held Badnawar, was attached to the retinue 
of prince Salim, who, on his accession as the empCTor Jahangir, 
employed him to subdue the turbulent freebooters infesting the south- 
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westecn districts of M^llwa. After suppressing these gangs, Kesho Dfts 
t)btained possession of their lands. In ^607 he was invested with the 
insignia of nobility by the emperor, but died the same year, poisoned 
by his son and heir. From this time onwards the State was subjected 
to much internal disturbance, the confusion being greatly increased 
by the appearance of the MargthSs in 1722 ; and the next year the 
State was formally placed under the management of Holkar during the 
minority of the chief. In 1817 the revenues were merely nominal, 
owing principally to MarSltha oppression, though, singularly enough, 
Holkar left the collection and payment of the chauth or fourth part of 
the revenue which was his due to the Jh^lbua officials. During the 
settlement of MRlwI by Sir John Malcolm the State was guaranteed to 
the family. FljS Gopal Singh (1840-94), though only seventeen years 
of age at the time of the Mutiny, rendered good service in assisting 
the fugitives ffbm Bhoplwar, in recognition of which he was presented 
with a khilat of Rs. 12,500 in value. In 1865, however, he permitted 
a prisoner confined under suspicion of theft to be mutilated, for which 
a fine of Rs. 10,000 was imposed and his salute discontinued for one 
year. Till 1870 the States of Indore and Jhabua exercised joint juris- 
diction over the Th^ndla and Petllwad districts ; but as this arrange- 
ment led to constant disputes, an exchange of territory vras effected in 
1871, by which Petltwad was assigned to Indore, Thandla remaining 
with Jhabua, which pays Rs. 4»3S® ^ year to Indore in adjustment of 
revenue. The present chief, Udai Singh, succeeded by adoption in 
1894, and has exercised administrative powers since 1898. The ruler 
bears the title of His Highness and Raja, and receives a salute of 
1 1 guns. * 

Population has varied at the last three enumerations : (1881)92,938, 
(1891) 119,787, and (1901) 80,889. The large decrease during the 
last decade is accounted for by the severe losses incurred by the BhU 
population in the famine of 1899-1900. The density is 60 |iersons 
per square mile. Animists, chiefly Bhils, number 58,428, or 72 per 
cent, of the total population, and Hindus 18,156, or 22 per cent. The 
Roman Catholic mission has a station at Thandla, and native Christians 
numbered 73 in 1901. The chief tribes and castes are Bhils, 29,200, 
who form 36 per cent, of the population ; BhiUlas, 14,500, or 18 per 
cent.; Patlias, 8,700, or 10 per cent.; and Rajputs, 2,000, or 3 percent. 
Agriculture supports 61 per cent, and general labour 8 per cent. The 
'4State contains 686 villages and 158 bbipdras (hamlets). 

land is divided locally into two sections : the MahidhSwa or land 
along the Mahi river, which is cultiv^le ; and the Gh^ta or hilly tract, 
of which the greater part of the State is composed, and which is of low 
fertility and incapable of irrigation. Of the total area, only 120 square 
miles, or j per cent., are under cultivation, and 4 square miles, or 
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3 per cent, are irrigated. Of the uncultivated area, 363 square miles, 
or 27 per cent, of the total area, are cultivable, and 440 square miles, 
or 33 per cent., are under fdfest, the remainder being uncultivable 
waste. Maize occupies 64 square miles, or 53 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area; rice, 12 square miles; gram and wheat, 10 square miles 
each ; jawar^ 8 square miles ; cotton, 34 square miles ; and poppy, 
2 square miles. 

The mineral resources are probably considerable, but have not as 
yet been fully investigated. At present manganese is worked to a 
small extent in the Rambhapur pargana by a Bombay firm, who pay 
a royalty of 4 annas per ton of ore exported. The ore is exported from 
Meghnagar station on the Ratlam-Godhra section of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, to which a light tramway has been 
laid by the contractors. 

The isolated and wild nature of the country mako^ any general 
development of commerce difficult. The main source of commercial 
profit is opium, which is exported to Ratlam. 

The chief means of communication are through the Meghnagar, 
Bajranggarh, Amargarh, and Bhairongarh stations of the Ratlam- 
Godhra section of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. 
In 1900 a metalled road was commenced by the British Government 
between Jh^bua and the Meghnagar station. British post offices 
are maintained at Jhabua, 'Fhandla, Bajranggarh, Ranapur, and 
Meghnagar. 

The State is divided for administrative purposes into four par- 
ganas— Jhabua, Rambhapur, Ranapur, and Thandla — each under 
a iahslldar. Besides these parganas^ managed directly ty the State, 
eighteen families of nobles, the Umraos, hold fiefs extending over 
946 square miles, or 71 per cent, of the total area, and pay a tribute 
of Rs. 5,000 to the Darbar, and Rs. 7,510 to Holkar. 

The administration is carried on by the chief, assisted by the Diwan 
and the usual departments, of which the medical and forest are super- 
intended by the Agency Surgeon and the Forest officer, respectively. 
The chief exercises judicial powers intermediate between those of 
a District Magistrate and a Sessions Court, all serious cases being 
reported to the Political Agent. In cases of murder among the Bhils, 
the Darbar reports to the Political officer whether the case is one which 
can be dealt with by the local panchdyat (council 6F elders) or should 
be tried by the Political Agent Appeals in criminal cases lie to the 
Divi’an and to the chief, with power of reference to the Political Agent. 
In civil matters the chiefs decision is final. 

The normal revenue of the State is i-i lakhs, excluding alienated 
lands (i-3 lakhs). Of this, Rs. 53,000 is derived from land, Rs. 13,000 
from customs, Rs. 10,000 from excise, and Rs. 5 )Ooo from tribute. 
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J'he (fhief heads of expenditure are Rs. 60,000 on general adminis- 
tration, Rs. 20,000 on the chiefs Establishment, Rs. 15,000 on 
collecting the land revenue, and Rs. 3,000 on medical. 

The incidence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 1-4-0 per acre of 
cultivated land and 3 annas per acre on the total area. As in all 
Rftjput States, much of the land has been alienated in jdgtr grants to 
members of the chiefs family and others. These alienated territories 
comprise 56 per cent, of the total cultivated area, but pay only 3 per 
cent, of the total revenue. All rents are taken in cash, and since 1902 
have been paid direct to the tahsUlddr. Ordinary rates vary from 
Rs. 3-3-2 to Rs. 9 per acre. A higher rate, amounting sometimes 
to Rs. 24 an acre, is paid for irrigable land growing poppy and sugar- 
cane. In the hilly tract, the rates vary from a few annas to R. 1. 

Opium is ^eighed at Jh&bua, Thandla, and Hanum^garh before 
passing out of the State, and a duty of Rs. 5 is levied per chest of 
40 lb. ; when the poppy comes from the land of an Umrao Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 are taken by the State, the balance being received by the Umrao, 

Copper coins were struck in Jhabua up to 1881, but discontinued 
after that date. The British rupee was made legal tender in 1893. 

No regular troops arc kept up, such irregulars as exist being used to 
assist the police. Two serviceable guns are used for firing salutes. 
The police were organized in 1901, and number 95 men under a chief 
inspector, besides 425 rural village police. The Central jail is at 
Jhabua town. 

The first school was opened in 1854. There are now 17 public and 
private schools^ of which one is the mission school at Thandla, 
established in 1900. There are 283 pupils. In 1901 only 2 per cent, 
of the population (almost all males) were able to read and write. The 
State maintains three dispensaries — at Jhabua, Ranapur, and Thandla. 

The town of Jhabua is situated in 22° 45' N. and 74® 38' E., on 
the edge of a small lake called the Bahadur-Sagar, 1,171 feet above 
sea-level. Population (1901), 3,354. The palace, which is surrounded 
by a mud wall with masonry bastions, stands on the north bank of the 
lake. The streets are narrow, steep, and winding. Beside the lake is 
the cenotaph of Raja Ratan Singh (1832-40), who was killed by 
lightning when riding on an elephant in the Nilkanth procession, during 
the Dasehra festival. The town is 11 miles from the Meghnagar 
^^station on the Godhra-Ratlam section of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway. It contains a State guesthouse, a dispensary, 
a British post office, a jail, and a school. 

Jhajjar Tahsil.- Thi^'jrJ/of’Rohtak District, Punjab, lying between 
28® 21' and 28® 41' N. and 76® 20' and 76® 56' E., with an area of 466 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 123,227, compared with 
119,453 in*i89i. It contains one town, Jhajjar (population, 12,227), 
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the head'^\uarters ; and 189 v&lages, including Geokgegarh, fpunded by 
lieoige Tixomas. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
2*9 lakhs. The tah^ is intersected in all directions by sand ridges 
which often nse to a considerable height. On the east the low-lyin^ 
land used to be regularly floaded by the Sfihibi and Indori streams, 
and laige swamps then formed in the depressions; but of recent years the 
volume of these torrents has diminished and the country rarely remains 
flooded for any considerable period. The north of the tahsll is a con- 
tinuation of the plateau of Rohtak and Sflmpla, while in the south a few 
low rocky eminences lend variety to the landscape. 

Jhi^ar Town. — Head-quarters of the iahul of the same name in 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 28** 36^ N. and 76° 40' £., 21 
miles south of Rohtak town and 35 miles west of Delhi. Population ■ 
(1901), 12,227. The town was destroyed by Muhammad of Ghor and I 
refbunded by a J&t clan. It was taken from the Naw£bs of Farrukh- \ 
nagar by the Jat chieftain Suraj Mai, and afterwards fell into the hands \ 
of Walter Reinhardt, husband of Begam SumrQ. Jhajj^ was assigned \ 
to George Thomas in 1794, and on annexation in 1803 was granted to ^ 
Nawkb NijAbat Khan. The estate was confiscated in 1857 owing to the \ 
disloyalty of the ruling chief, Abdur Rahman Kh^n, who was hanged for 
his share in the Mutiny. Jhajjar became for a short time the head- 
quarters of a District of that name, which was abolished in i860. The 
principal buildings are the old palace of the Nawabs and the new 
palace or BAgh Jahanara. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
^s. 13,500 and Rs. 14,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income 
amounted to Rs. 18,600, chiefly derived from octroi, and the ex- 
penditure to Rs. 13,800. The town is noted for its dyeing industry, 
and for the thin or * paper ’ pottery produced. It has a, considerable 
manufacture of muslins and woollen goods, and embroidery is also 
largely carried on. The municipality maintains a dispensary and an 
Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

JhfllakaU. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Backergunge 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22^ 39^ N. and 
90^ 13^ £., at the junction of the Nalchiti river and the Jhalakati Khal. 
Population (1901), 5,234. JhSlakSti lies on the main steamer route 
between BarisAl and Calcutta, and is one of the most important markets 
in Eastern Bengal, the chief exports being rice and betel-nuts, and the 
imports salt, tobacco, oil, and sugar. A very large quantity of timber, 
especially sundri wood {HerMera littoralis\ cut in the Sundarbans, is 
sold here. There is an oil-mill with an annual out-turn estimated at 
Rs. 25,000. Jhalakati was constituted a municipality in 1875. 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,200, and 
the expenditure Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,800, 
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mainly derived from a property tax and a conservancy raie ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 8,600. 

Jhalawftn.— A highland division of the Kalat State^BaluchisUln, 
comprising the country to the south of KaUt as distinguished from 
' Sarawftn, the country to the north or that place, and lying between 
25® 28' and 29® 21' N. and 65® ii' and 67® 27' E., with an area of 
21,128 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the SarawHn 
country ; on the south by the Las Bela State ; on the east by Kachhi 
and Sind; and on the west by Kh&rin and Makrin. The boundary 
between the Jhalaw^n country and Sind was settled in 1853-4 and 
demarcated in 1861-2. Elsewhere it is still undetermined. An 
imaginary line drawn east and west through Baghwana divides the 
country into two natural divisions. To the north the general con- 
ditions are those of the upper highlands, and to the south those of 
the lower highlands of Baluchistan. The country 
has a gradual slope to the south, with valleys of con- 
siderable wi^th lying among lofty mountain ranges. 

Among the more important valleys are Surab with Gidar, Baghwana, 
Zahri, Khuzdar with Firozabad, Wad, Nal, Saruna, Jau, and the valley 
of the Mashkai river. The mountains comprise the southern portion 
of the Central Brahui range, including the Harboi hills and the 
greater part of the Kirthar and Pab ranges. On the west the Garr 
hills and their continuation southward separate the country from 
Kharan and Makran ; in the centre lie a number of more or less de- 
tached mountains, the chief of which are Dobanzil (7,347 feet), Hushtir 
(7,260 feet), Shashan (7,513 feet^ and Dra Khel (8,102 feet). The 
rivers include the Hingol, the largest river in Baluchistan, with its 
tributaries the Mashkai and the Arra; the Mula, the Hab, and a 
portion of the Porali. Among the less important streams may be 
mentioned the Karkh or Karu and the Sain, which debouch into the 
Kachhi plain near Jhal, and the Kolachi or Gaj, which traverses the 
centre of the country. None of these rivers possesses a continuous 
flow of water throughout its course. 

In the north of the country nummulitic limestone is met with. 
Farther south red and white compact limestone (upper Cretaceous) is 
very extensively distributed. Beds containing chert are of frequent 
occurrence. Igneous rocks occur near Nal, and on the east are the 
Kirthar, N^ri, and GEj geological groups. 

Vegetation is scanty except in the Harboi hills, on the north, where 
juniper and wild almond grow in abundance. Elsewhere olive and 
pistachio occur. In the south the little tree growth includes Capparis 
aphylla^ jProsopts spicigera^ two kinds of Acada^ and Tamarix articulata. 
The northern hill-sides are thickly covered with a scrub jungle of Arte- 
misia and Haloxylon Griffiths. Tulips, irises, and other bulbous plants 
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appear in the spring. The grasses are of the orders Brmus^ J\hi; and ^ 
Hordeum. Dwarf-palm {Nannwhops Ritchkand) grows in profusion in ' 
the lower hills. Pomegranates are the commonest trees in the gardensi 
but apricots, mulberries, and dates are also found. 

Sind ibex and mountain sheep are the most common game, but their 
numbers are decreasing. Leopards and black bears are occasionally 
. killed. Wild hog are met with in the Mashkai valley. * Ravine deer’ 
are common. A few grey and black partridge are to be found in 
Lower Jhalaw&i ; chikor are numerous in the higher parts, and iiif 
almost everywhere. 

Upper Jhalawin possesses a climate resembling that of Quetta, | 
moderate in summer and cold in winter, with well-marked seasons. 
The lower parts are pleasant in winter, but subject to intense heat in 
summer. At this time fever is very prevalent in places ^south of the 
Harboi range. Earthquakes frequently occur in the neighbourhood of 
Wad and Mashkai. The rainfall is scanty, and is received in the upper 
highlands in winter and in the lower parts in spring or summer. 

The country passed in the seventh century from the Rai dynasty of 
Sind to the Arabs, by whom it was known as Tur&n. Its capital was 
Khuzdar, which place was also the head-quarters of 
* the Arab general commanding the Indian frontier. 

KaikanSn, probably the modern Nal, was another place of importance. 
The Ghaznivids and Ghorids next held the country, and were followed 
by the Mongols, the advent of Chingiz Khan being still commemorated 
by the Chix^ Khan rock between Nichara and Pandran. With the 
rise of the Samra and Samma dynasties in Sind, the Jat at^origines of 
the country appear to have gained the ascendancy, but in the middle of 
the fifteenth century they were ousted by the Mirwaris. Beginning fiom 
Nighar near SQrab, these founders of the Brahui kingdom gradually 
extended their dominion over all the Jhalawkn hills. For many years 
the country remained firmly attached to the Khans of Kalat ; but the 
struggles which took place during Mir Khudadad Khan’s reign involved 
the Jhalawan tribesmen also and resulted in the strangling of their 
leader, Taj Muhammad, Zarakzai. In 1869 Jam Mir Khan of Las 
Bela, who had caused the people of Jhalawan to rebel under Nur-ud-din 
Mengal, received a severe defeat in a battle near Khuzdar, when he lost 
seven guns. Owing to its remoteness from Quetta, the Jhalawan country 
did not come so quickly and completely under control after the British 
occupation as the Sarawan country ; and an outbreak which began in ' 
1893 under the leadership of Gauhjir Khan, the Zahri chief, simmered 
till 1895, when it was put down by the Kalat State troops at the fight of 
Garmap, in which both Gauhar Khan and his son lost their lives. 

The countiy is comparatively rich in archaeological remains. They 
include many gabrbands or embankments of the fire-worsUippers ; a 
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curious vaulted burial chamber cut in the slope of the hiO near Pand- 
^ rSn ! and several tombs which indicate a system of superterrene burial 
Interesting earthen vessels, and stonesi bearing Kuhc inscriptions, have 
been excavated from the numerous mounds in the country. 

Jhalaw 3 n contains no large towns and only 299 permanent villages. 
Khuzdar is the head-quarters station. Most of the people live in 
blanket tents or mat huts. The inhabitants, the 
majority of whom are Brahuis with here and there 
a few Baloch, Jats, and Loris, number (1901) 224,073, or about 11 
persons to the square mile. They include the direct subjects of the 
Khan, such as Kurds, Nigharis, Gazgis, and Naklbs, who cultivate 
lands in the Khan’s niabats ; and tribal units. The principal tribes 
are the Zahri (49,000), the Mengal (69,000), the Miihammad Hasni 
(53,000), and the Bfzanjau (14,000). Among minor tribal groups 
may be mentioned the Sajdi, Rodeni, Rekizai, Gurgnari, Sumalari, 
Kambrani, Mlrwari, and Kalandarani. The leading chief of the Jhala- 
wan tribes belongs to the Zarakzai clan of the 2 ^hri tribe. A few 
Hindus carry on the trade of the country. Most of the people speak 
Brahui ; a few speak Sind! ; the remainder, especially on the south- 
west, Baluchi. The majority of the people are Sunni Muhammadans, 
but some are Zikris, especially the Sajdis. Agriculture and flock- 
owning are the only occupations. Every year in September a large 
migration of nomads takes place to Kachhi and Sind, where they 
engage in harvesting and return to the highlands in spring. 

Cultivation is conflned to the valleys and the flats beside the river 
courses. Most of the cultivated tracts consist of ^dry-crop’ areas, 
dependent on ^flood-water which is held up by em- 
bankments. In comparison with the SarawSn country, 
irrigation is scarce. It is obtained from springs, from kdrez^ which 
number only thirty-five, and from channels cut from the rivers. Most 
of the springs and kdrez occur in Upper JhalawSn. Tracts irrigated 
by river water include Zahri, part of Gidar, Khuzdar and Zidi, Karkh 
and Chakku, the valleys of the Mula and Kolachi rivers, and Mashkai. 
Well-irrigation is unknown. The soil has a considerable mixture of 
sand, and is but moderately fertile. ‘ Dry-crop ’ areas produce better 
crops than ‘ wet ’ areas, unless the latter are highly manured. 

The spring harvest is the most important, consisting chiefly of wheat. 
On the south-west, however, wheat suffers from the damp caused by 
^ the sea-breezes, and its place is taken by barley. Rice is grown along 
the banks of the Mula and Kolachi rivers, and, with jowdr^ forms the 
chief autumn harvest. Dates are jgrown in Mashkai. Cultivation is 
gradually extending, but the ^ple prefer flock-owning to cultivation, 
and progress is slow. JhalawRn is in fact a vast grazing tract. 

The bullocks are hardy but small, and a good many are bred in the 
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lower trScis. Sheep and goats are found in vast numbers. The 
KhoriLs&ni variety of sheep is preferred to the indigenous kind, owing 
to its larger tail. Most of the camels are transport animals, and camel- 
breeding is almost entirely confined to the Pab range. A few horses 
are kept in the north, but they are not so numerous as in the Sarawan 
country. 

Lead-smelting was carried on in former days at Sekran near Khuzdkr, 
and Masson mentions the employment of 200 men in 1840, but the 
industry has now been abandoned. Little is known of the other 
minerals of the country. Ferrous sulphate (melanterite), known locally 
as zdgh or khdghal^ has been found in the Ledav river and near Zahri. 
A soft ferruginous lithomarge, known as mak^ is used as a mordant in 
dyeing. * 

The manufacture of coarse woollen rugs in the datl stitch, and of 
felts, ropes, and bags, is general; good pile carpets are woven for 
private use by the Badfnzai Kalandar 3 .nis of Tutak 
coiraral^tons ^ other places. Nichara needlework is 

* famous locally. There is a large export to Sind of 
matting and materials for mat-making, and many of the people entirely 
depend on this source of livelihood. The chief centres of trade are 
Sarab, Khuzdar, Nal, Wad, and Mashkai ; but trading is much hin- 
dered by the levy of transit dues by both the Kalat State and local 
chiefs. Ghi^ wool, live sheep, and materials for mats are the principal 
exports ; coarse cloth, sugar, mustard oil, apd jowdr are imported. 

Railways and metalled roads do not exist. Traveller^ follovr camel- 
track.s, the most important of which are the Kalkt-Bela route, known 
as the Kohan-wat, via Khuzdar, Wad, and the BSran Lak ; the Kallt- 
Panjgflr route via Surab ; and the Kachhi-MakrSn route via the Mula 
Pass, Khuzdar, Nal, and Mashkai. An unmetalled road is now under 
construction between KalSt and Wad. 

Drought is frequent, owing to the shortness of the rainfall, but the 
proximity of Sind enables the inhabitants to find a ready means of 
. support at such times. During a drought of ex- 

ceptional severity, which began in 1897 and cul- 
minated in 1901, Bnihuis were known in several" instances to have 
taken their daughters of marriageable age to Sind, where the high 
bride-prices obtained for them enabled the parents to tide over the 
bad times. Cases have also been known in which servile dependants 
were exchanged for a maund of dates. 

Since 1903 an officer, known as the Native Assistant for the Jhalaw^n 
country, has been posted to Khuzdar by the Kh^n of Kal^t under the 
. , supervision of the Political Agent. He is 'supported 

Admmistra on. twenty levie^ and decides petty intertri^l and 
other cases with the assistance of jirgas. For administrative purposes. 
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the country consists of areas subject to the Kh 9 n of Kalat and of 
tribal areas. The former include the niabais of Sur&b and Khuzdftr, 
each of which is in charge of a naib. In SQrib there is a ja-nashin^ 
or assistant, stationed at Mashkai ; and in Khuzdar three jd-nasfdns^ 
*stationed at Karkh or Karu, Zidi, and Baghwana. The Khan’s in- 
terests in 2^hri are supervised by a daroga. His rights at Gazg are 
leased to a farmer with those of Joh&n in the SarawSln country. In 
former times the Khan’s naibs exercised a general control and com- 
municated the Khin’s orders to the tribal chiefs ; but the latter are 
now largely controlled by the Political Agent through the Native 
Assistant in the Jhalaw^n country. They decide cases occurring 
among their tribesmen according to tribal custom. In civil suits, a 
custom has beAi established of taking one-fourth of the value of the 
property decreed. 

I^nd revenue, in the case of the subjects of the KhUn, is always 
taken in produce, the rates generally varying from one-fourth to one- 
eighth. Cesses, known as rasum or lawdzimdt^ are also levied, by 
which the State share is largely increased. Transit dues, and fines 
known as bddi bawai, constitute the other sources of revenue in the 
niabats. Contrary to the custom in the Saraw^ country, the Jhalawan 
chiefs exact ma/ia from their tribesmen, generally in the shape of one 
sheep per household annually. Sheep are also taken on marriages 
and other festivals in a chiefs household, and on the occurrence of 
deaths. These payments are known as hjdr and /wrr. Some of 
the chiefs also Ifevy octroi and transit dues. The value of the total 
revenue from the Khan’s niabais varies wnth the agricultural condi- 
tions of the year. In 1903-4 the approximate amounts received were 
as follows: Surab with Mashkai, Rs. 15,500; Khuzdar, Rs. 14,200; 
Zahri, Rs. 1,300; total, Rs. 31,000. 

In 1894, owing to the unsatisfactory state of affairs in Jhalawan, 
the Khan sanctioned payments aggregating about Rs. 40,000 per 
annum to the chiefs of the principal tribes, in return for which they 
were made responsible for the peace of their respective areas. This 
sum included the allowances of the Rind and Magassi chiefs in 
Kachhi. A sum of Rs. 3,600 is also contributed by the British 
Government. At this time tribal levy posts of ten men each were 
^so instituted at Zahri and Saruna. A post of ten men has since 
been stationed at Surab, besides the Native Assistant’s levies at Khuz- 
dar. The naib of Khuzdar is assisted by forty-five levies for revenue 
and police purposes, and the naib of Surab by twenty-five men ; but 
these numbers are increased or reduced as occasion requires. The 
naibs and stronger chiefs generally have stocks in their forts or houses 
in which offenders are placed. 

A few of the chiefs employ Afghan tnuilds for teaching their sons ; 
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otherwise ^education is unknown. The people are very superstitious, 
and have a firm belief in the influence of evil spirits, to whom diseases 
are generally attributed. A f^w resort to the dispensary at Kalftt fdr 
medical treatment. They are well versed in the use, as remedies, of 
the medicinal drugs which the country produces in large quantities. 
The sick are frequently branded; for fevers the usual remedy is to 
wrap the patient in the fresh skin of a sheep or goat. Inoculation 
by Saiyids is general, except in the case of the Zikris. 

JhUawSlr . — Prdnt or division of K&thi£war, Bombay. It takes its 
name from the Jh§.la Rajputs, who own the principal estates, and in- 
cludes the States of Dhrangadhra, the chief of which is the recog- 
nized head of the Jh^la clan, Limdi, Wadhwan, and other minor States. 
The area is about 3,978 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
305,138, the density being 76 persons per square mile. The revenue 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 23,59,580. 

JhftlawSlr State. — State in the south-east of Rajputana, with an 
area of about 8jo square miles. It consists of two separate tracts. The 
smaller, barely 14 square miles in extent, is known as KirpApur, and is 
quite unimportant. The main tract lies between 23° 45' and 24® 41' N. 
and ,75® 28' and 76® 15' E., and is bounded on the north-east and 
north by Kotah ; on the north-west and west by the Rampura-BhSlnpura 
district (of Indore), and the Agar tahsil (of Gwalior) ; on the south- 
west by Sitamau and Jaora ; on the south by Dewas and Agar ; and on 
the east by Pirawa (of Tonk) and Rampura-Bhanpura. In shape it 
resembles the letter S, with a length of about 85 miles 
asp^t^ and a breadth varying from 3 to 17 miles. The 
country rises gradually from 1,000 feet above sea- 
level in the north to 1,500 feet in the south. A narfow range of low 
and fairly wooded hills runs south-east past the town of Jhalrapatan in 
the north, and the southern half of the State is generally hilly, and inter- 
sected by small streams, but the rest of the country is a rich undulating 
plain. The principal rivers are the Chamral and the Kal! Sind, but 
neither ever actually enters the State, the former flowing for 9 miles 
along the south-western, and the latter for about 17 miles along the 
north-eastern boundary. The ChhotT Kali Sind enters the State in 
the south-west, and after flowing for about 20 miles through the centre 
of the Gangdhar tahsil^ joins the Chambal. The Au or Ahu river rises 
near the cantonment of Agar and flows north, generally along the 
borders of Jhalawar, till it reaches the Mukandw^ra range of hills in the 
extreme north of the State, when it turns abruptly to the south-east, and 
about 8 miles lower down joins the Kali Sind near Gagraun. 

The rocks of Jhalawar consist generally of shales, limestone, and 
sandstone belonging to the Upper Vindhyan group. 

Besides the usual small game, antelope and * ravine deer ’ are found 
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in the plains. Tigers are occasionally met with in the foresti near the 
capital, but leopards and wild hpg are fairly common. Sdmbar(Cerfms 
ttnkolof)f chttcU {Cervus axis), and (Bosela^ ius tragacamelus) 

frequent certain localities, but only in limited numbers. 

The climate resembles that of Malwi, and is generally healthy. The 
hot season is less severe than that of Northern and Western Rajputana, 
and though hot i^inds sometimes blow in April and May, the nights are 
• usually cool and refreshing. The annual rainfall for the State averages 
37 inches, of which about 25 are received in July and August, and 10 in 
June and September. The rainfall has varied from about 13^ inches 
at the capital in 1877 to over 68 inches at Gangdh^r (in the south-west) 
in 1900. 

The ruling family belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs, which has 
given its name to the State. One Rajdhar is said tc have founded the 
petty chiefship of Hal wad in Kathiawar about 1488; 
and the eighth*in succession to him had a son, Bhao 
Singh, who left his own country and proceeded first to Idar, and next to 
Ajmer, where he married the daughter of the Sesodia Thakur of Sawar, 
by whom he had a son, Madho Singh, and a daughter. Nothing more 
is known of Bhao Singh ; but Madho Singh proceeded to Kotah in the 
time of Maharao Bhim Singh, gained the favour of that chief, and 
obtained the estate of Nanta with the post of Faujdar or commander of 
the troops as well as of the fort. About the same time his sister was 
married to Arjun Singh, the eldest son of the Kotah chief ; and this 
family connexion, while adding to Madho Singh^s authority, procured 
for him the respectful title of mdma^ or maternal uncle, from the 
younger members of the Kotah family. Madho Singh was succeeded 
as Faujdar by Ms son Madan Singh, and the post became hereditary in 
the family. Himmat Singh follow'ed Madan Singh, and was in turn 
succeeded in 1758 by his famous nephew, Zalim Singh, whom he had 
adopted, and who was at the time only eighteen years of age. Three 
years later Zalim Singh was the means of securing victory for the trpops 
of Kotah over the army of Jaipur at Bhatwara ; but he afterwards fell 
into disfavour with his master (Maharao Guman Singh) in consequence 
of some rivalry in love, and, being dismissed from his office, he migrated 
to Udaipur, where he did good service, and received from the Maharlna 
the title of Raj Rana. I.ater on, he retraced his steps to Kotah, where 
he was not only pardoned but reinstated in his old office ; and when 
the Maharao was on his deathbed, he sent for Zalim Singh and com- 
^ mitted his son, Umed Singh, and the country to his charge. From this 
time (1771) Zalim Singh was the real ruler of Kotah. He raised it to 
a state of high prosperity, an<J under his administration, which lasted 
for more than fifty years, the Kotah territory was respected by all 
parties. Through him a treaty was made with the British Government 
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in 1817, by which Kotah was taken under protection; and by a supple- 
mentary article, added in 1818, the entire administration was vested in 
R 9 j lUna Zalim Singh and his heirs in regular succession and per- 
petuity. 2 ^ 1 im Singh, the Machiavelli of Rajasthan, as Tod calls him, 
died in 1824, and his son, Madho Singh, received undisputed chaigeof 
the administration. His unfitness for office was a matter of notoriety, 
and he was in turn succeeded by his son, Madan Singh. In 1834 dis- 
putes between the chief of Kotah and his minister were constantly 
occurring, and there was danger of a popular rising for the expulsion of 
the latter. It was therefore resolved, with the consent of the Maharao , 
of Kotah, to dismember the State and to create the new principality of 
Jh^lawSr as a separate provision for the descendants of Zalim Singh. 
Seventeen districts, yielding a revenue of 12 lakhs, were' made over to 
Madan Singh and his heirs and successors, being the descendants of 
RSj Rani Zalim Singh, according to the custom of succession obtaining 
in Rajwilra ; and by a treaty dated 1838 this new principality was taken 
under the protection of the British Government, and agreed to supply 
troops according to its means, and pay a tribute of Rs. 80,000. The 
Jhalawar State thus dates from 1838 ; and its first chief, Madan Singh, 
on assuming charge, received the title of Maharaj Rana, was entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns, and was placed on the same footing as the other 
chiefs of Rajputana. He died in 1845 and was succeeded by his son, 
Prithwi Singh, who, during the Mutiny of 1857-8, did good service by 
conveying to places of safety several Europeans who had taken refuge 
in his State. He received the usual sanad guaranteeing to him the 
right of adoption in 1862, and on his death in August, 1875, was suc- 
ceeded by his adopted son, Bakht Singh, of the Wadhwan family in 
Kathiawir. The latter, in accordance with family custom, which 
enjoined that only the four names of Zalim Singh, Madho Singh, Madan 
Singh, and Prithwi Singh should be assumed by the rulers of this house, 
took the name of Zalim Singh. As he was a minor, the administration 
was carried on by a Political Superintendent assisted by a Council, and 
he himself joined the Mayo (.'ollege at Ajmer. He attained his majority 
in 1883 and was invested with governing powers (subject to certain 
restrictions) in 1884 ; but as he failed to administer his State in accor- 
dance with the principles laid down for his guidance, the Government 
of India was compelled to withdraw his powers in 1887, and to restore 
the arrangements which were in force during his minority. In 1892 
ZSlim Singh promised amendment, and was entrusted with the charge 
of all the departments except that of land revenue, which was to remain 
under the Council, while in September, 1894, this reservation was with- 
drawn and he obtained full powers. But he failed to govern the State 
properly, and was deposed in 1896 ; he now lives at Benares, and 
receives an allowance of Ks. 30,000 a year. Zalim Singh had no sons ; 
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and there being no direct descendants of his namesake, die great regent, 
the Government of India restored to Kotah part of the territories which 
had been made over in 1838 to form the principality of Jh&lawSr, and 
formed the remaining districts into a new State for the descendants of 
the family to which the first RS,j Rana (Zalim Singh) belonged, and 
for those SardSlrs and others whose all^tance it was considered un- 
desirable to transfer to Kotah. In 1897 Kunwar Bhaw^i Singh, son 
of Thakur ChhatarsSLl of Fatehpur, and a descendant of Madho Singh, 
the first JhSla Faujdar of Kotah, was selected by Government to be the 
chief of the new State. Arrangements were completed by the end of 
1898, and the actual transfer of territory took place on January i, 1899, 
from which date the new State of Jhalawar came into existence. 
Bhaw^i Singh wHs installed as ruler, under the title of Raj RSna, with 
a salute of 1 1 guns, and was at the same time invested with full powers 
of administration. The tribute payable to the British Government is 
now Rs. 30,000 a year. His Highness was educated at the Mayo 
College. The principal events of his rule have been the famine of 
1899-1900; the adoption of Imperial postal unity in 1900; the intro- 
duction of British currency and weights in 1901 ; and his visit to Europe 
in 1904. 

The places of archaeological interest are the remains of the old city 
of Chandravati close to Jhalrapatan Town, and the rock-cut stupas 
at the village of Kholvi^ in the Dag tahsU in the south. The latter are 
interesting as being probably the most modern group of Buddhist caves 
in India, 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 410, and the popu- 
lation at each of the three enumerations was: (1881) 340,488,(1891) 
343,601, and (1901) 90,175- 'I'he decrease since 
1891 was of course due mainly to the remodelling 
of the State in 1899, but to a considerable extent also to the famine 
of 1899-1900 and the severe epidemic of malarial fever which followed. 
Although vital statistics in Native States are not very reliable, it may 
be mentioned that in the entire State in 1900 only 941 births were 
registered, while deaths numbered 13,872, The State is divided into 
five tahslls and possesses two towns, Jhalrapatan and the chhaoni 
or cantonment of the same name, both administered as municipalities. 
The table on the next page gives the chief statistics of population in 1901. 

In 1901 Hindus numbered 78,107, or 86 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, the majority being Vaisliynava 9 ; Musalmans, 8,845, ox nearly. 
10 per cent., mostly of the Sunni sect ; and Jains, 3,129, or 3 per cent. 
The languages mainly spoken are Milwi (or R^gri) and HlUraot!, both 
dialects of RijasthSnT. 

* Archaeological Survey of Northern India^ voL ii, pp. a8o-8; and J. Fergnsson, 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1889), pp. 153 and 163. 
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Tahsii . 

Area in aqnare 
miles. 

Number of 

Popnlation. 

Percentajfe 
of variation 
in Mpula- 
tion Detwern 
1891 and 

IQOI. 

Number 
of persons 
able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Patan . 

M4 

a 

137 

37,016 

- 38.4 

1,881 

Pachpahar . 


... 

60 

9*313 

-48.7 

394 

Awar . 

80 

... 

41 

9,340 

-4«-3 

154 

Dag . 

168 


7* 

16,167 

- 38-3 

329 

Gangdhar . 

187 

... 

109 

18.439 

— 40-1 

330 

State total 

810 

3 

408 

90.«7S 

- 40-3 

3,088 


Among castes and tribes the most numerous are the Sondhias, whjo 
number 22,000, or 24 per cent, of the total population. They claim 
to be Rajputs, but are probably of mixed descent ; they are described 
as idle, ignorant, immoral, and given to cattle-lifting. Next come tho 
Chamars (workers in leather and agriculturists), forming 8 per cent. of\ 
the total ; Brahmans, some of whom are cultivators, while others are \ 
engaged in religious or menial services, 7 per cent. ; Mahajans (bankers 
and traders), 6 per cent. ; Balais (cultivators, workers in leather, and 
village chaukiddrs) and Gujars (cattle-breeders and dealers, and agricul- 
turists), each between 4 and 5 per cent. More than 54 per cent, of 
the people live by the land, and many others combine agriculture with 
their special occupations. 

The soils may be divided into three classes : namely, kdll^ a rich 
black loam ; ;;/«/, a loam of a lighter colour but almost as fertile ; and 
harli^ often of a reddish colour, generally stony and 
Agricu ure, and always shallow. Of these classes, it is 

estimated that the second supplies about one-half and the others about 
one-fourth each of the cultivable area. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the khdlsa portion of the 
State, the area of which is about 558 square miles. From this must 
be deducted 158 square miles occupied by forests, rivers, towns, 
roads, &c., leaving 400 square miles available for cultivation. The 
average net area cropped during the last four years has been about 
125 square miles, or 31 per cent, of the khdlsa area available for culti- 
vation. The principal crops and the area (in square miles) ordinarily 
cultivated in each case are : jowdr^ 85 ; maize, 14 ; cotton, 8 ; and 
poppy, gram, and wheat, each about 7. 

Cattle are plentiful and of a good stamp, being largely of the M 3 lwa 
breed. The State used to be noted for its ponies, but excessive mdr- 
tality in the recent famine has greatly reduced their numbers. The 
goats and sheep arc of the ordinary ^ype, and arc largely kept to pro- 
vide wool, meat, milk, and manure. Cattle fairs are held yearly at 
JhalrapStan town at the end of April and beginning of November. 
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pie afea ordinarily irrigated is about lo square miles. Irrigation is 
chiefly from wells, of which more than li,ooo are in working order, 
about 1,350 being masonry. Leathern buckets drawn up with a rope 
and pulley by bullocks are always used for lifting the water, except 
when the latter is near the surface and the area to be irrigated is small, 
when a dhenkli^ or long pole supported by a prop, with a jar or bucket 
at one end and a weight at the other, is used. 

Forests cover an area of nearly 8 square miles, and are looked after 
by a department called Dungar-B£gar. The principal trees are the 
dhao {Anogetssus penduld)^ dhdk {Butea frondosa\ gurjan {Diptero-^ 
carpus turbinatus\ and tendu {Diospyros iomeniosa\ and such fruit 
trees as the bel {Aegle Marmelos\ mango, and mahud {Bassia latifolia). 
The forest income in 1903-4 was about Rs. 4,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,800. ^ 

The hills near the capital contain large quantities of excellent sand- 
stone, mostly of a greyish colour, but in places almost white or deep 
red. The stone is much used for building purposes. Iron and copper 
have been found in places, but these minerals are not now worked. 

The manufactures are unimportant, and consist of rough cotton 
fabrics, floorcloths, brass utensils, knives, and sword- 
blades. The chief exports are opium (to Ujjain and commj 2 i<!lSions. 
Indore), oilseeds, and cotton ; while the chief im- 
ports are food-grains (mainly from Haraoti), salt, sugar, cloth, and metals. 

There is at present no railway in the State, but the Nagda-Muttra 
line, now under construction, will pass through three tahslls. The 
total length o( metalled roads is 64 miles, and of unmetalled roads 
72 miles. The State adopted Imperial postal unity in 1900, and now 
contains six British post offices, two of which (at Jhalrapatan and the 
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chhaoni) are also telegraph offices. 

Owing to its geographical position, the State has generally a very 
good rainfall, and scarcities and famines are uncommon. Indeed, 
during the last hundred years the only famine 
appears to have been that of 1899-1900. The rain 
practically ceased after July, 1899, with the result that the autumn crop 
failed almost entirely, and there was considerable scarcity of fodder. 
The Darbar started numerous works and poorhouses, at which nearly 
I J million units were relieved at a cost exceeding 2 lakhs, and, besides 
qjaking liberal advances to agriculturists, granted remissions and sus- 
pensions of land revenue. 

The State is governed by the Raj Rana, with the assistance of 
a Diwan. In charge of each of the five tahsils is 
a tahsilddry who is assisted by a naib^iahsllddr in the 
large Pitan tahsti. 

In the administration of justice the courts follow generally the Codes 
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in forie in British India. The lowest courts are those of the,/ldrAif/- 
dars ; \bey decide civil suits not exceeding Rs. loo in value, and can 
sentence to one month’s imprisonment and fine up to Rs. ^b. Over 
them are the Diwdni Ad^lat^ which tries civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 in value, and the Raujdan Add/at^ which can pass a sentence 
of two years’ imprisonment and fine up to Rs. 300. The next court is 
the Appellate Court ; its powers on the civil side are unlimited, while 
on the criminal side it can pass any sentence allowed by law, but its 
proceedings in capital cases require the confirmation of the Mahakffw 
Khas^ which is presided over by the R3j R^a, and is the final appellate 
authority in the State. 

The normal revenue is at present about 4 lakhs a year, the chief 
sources being land (3 lakhs) and customs (Rs. 60,000). The ordinary 
expenditure is slightly less than the revenue ; and the main items sire 
army and police (Rs. 75,000), revenue and judicial staff (Rs. 72,006), 
palace and privy purse (Rs. 45,000), public works and tribute to 
Government (Rs. 30,000 each), and stables (about cRs. 20,000). THle 
State is free from debt. \ 

Jhalawir had formerly a silver and copper coinage of its own, knowi:^ 
as Madan shdhi (after its first chief), and up to about 1893 the value 
of the local rupee was always equal to, and sometimes greater than, 
that of the British coin. Subsequently it began to decline in exchange 
value, till, in 1899, 123 Madan shdhi rupees exchanged for 100 British. 
The Rdj Rfln2 thereupon decided to abolish the local coinage, and 
introduce British in its stead as the sole legal tender in the State ; and 
this was carried out, with the assistance of Government, between • 
March i and August 30, 1901. 

The State may be divided into two main areas : namely, that paying 
revenue to the Darbar and called khdlsa^ and that granted revenue-free 
to jdprddrs and mudfiddrs. The former occupies about 558 and the 
latter 252 square miles. The majority of the jdglrddrs pay a small 
tribute yearly or every second year to the Darbar, and some have to 
supply horses and men for the service of the State. Mudfi lands are 
those granted for religious or charitable purposes or in lieu of pay, and 
some of the holders have to pay certain dues {sisdia) every other year, 
la the hhd/sa area there are two tenures : namely, hhdfeddri, which is 
the same as ryotwdri \ and watanddri^ which is somewhat similar to 
zandnddri. The former prevails in the Patan tahsU ) each individual 
holder is responsible directly to the State for the revenue of his holding, 
and possesses certain rights which are heritable, and which can be 
mortgaged but not sold. In the rest of the State, the other tenp^e 
prevails. The watanddrs are members of the village community, and 
their interests are hereditary an.d transferable, and not lost by absence. 
They are responsible for payment of the State demand, and arrange 
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tmong themselves for the cultivation of the village lands/and the 
distlibution of the revenue. 

Formerly the land revenue was paid in kind; but in 1805 Z2lim 
Singh ^bstituted a money-rate per htghe^ox each class of soil, and his 
rates remained nominally in force till the present settlement was made 
in 1884. This settlement was concluded directly with individual holders 
{khdfeddrs) in the Pitan tahsil^ and with the watanddrs in the rest of 
the State. The rates per acre vary from about Rs. 5 to over Rs. 23 for 
‘wet’ land, and from about 13 annas to Rs. 6 for ‘dry’ land, but the 
*fdn or betel-leaf gardens near the capital pay more than Rs. 44 per acre. 

The military force consists of 100 cavalry, 71 gunners, and 420 
infantry, and there are 20 field and 25 other guns classed as serviceable. 
The majority (about 300) of the infantry are employed on police duties 
in the districts. 

The police force proper numbers 366 officers and men, 30 of the 
latter being mounted, distributed over seven police stations. There are 
also r66 village who hold lands revenue-free for their services. 

Besides the Central jail at the chhaoni^ there are lock-ups at the head- 
quarters of each tahAl^ in which persons sentenced to imprisonment 
not exceeding one month are confined. 

In regmrd to the literacy of its population, JhSlawir stands seventh 
among the twenty States and chiefships of Rajputana, with 3-4 per cent. 
(6*4 males and 0*2 females) able to read and write. There are now 
nine schools in the State, and the daily average attendance during 
1904-5 was 424. The only notable . institution is the high school 
(at the chhaoni\ in which English, Urdu, Hindi, and Sanskrit are 
taught. The other schools are all primary, and include one for girls 
(attended by twelve pupils) and one specially for Sondhias. No fees 
are chaigcd £vpywjiere, and the yearly expenditure on education is about 
Rs. 6,000. 

In the beginning of 1904 there were four hospitals and two dispen- 
saries, but one of the latter was closed during the year. The hospitals 
have accommodation for 34 in-patients. During 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 38,177 (189 being those of in-patients), and 1,533 
operations were performed. 

Vaccination was commenced about 1870-1, but is nowhere com- 
pulsory. A staff of two vaccinators is kept up, and in 1904-5 the 
number of persons successfully vaccinated was 2,114, or more than 23 
per 1,000 of the population. The total State expenditure on medical 
institutions and vaccination, including a share of the pay of the Agency 
Surgeon and his establishment, is about Rs. 17,000. 

\Rdjputdna Gazetteer, vol. ii (1879, under revision) ; H. B. Abbott, 
Settlment Report (1885); P. A. Weir ^nd J. Crofts, Medicthtcpographieal 
Account of Jhdlawdr (1900).] * 
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3 hBlec^.—Tkakurd/ in the Bhopal Agency, Central India.' ^ 

Jhalld&.— Town in the ^ead-quarters subdivision of MftnbhfUn 
District, Bengal, situated in 23^ 22^ N. and 85^ 59' E. Population 
(1901), 4,877. Jhalidi was constituted a municipality in 1888. The 
income and expenditure during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,700, mainly from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,400. JhalidE 
is a centre of the lac and cutlery industries. 

JhUod. — Town in the petty division (petAa) of the same name in 
the Dohad td/uka of the Pinch Mahals District, Bombay, situated 
in 23° 6 ' N. and 74^ 9^ £. Population (1901), 5,917. The inhabitanjls 
are mostly Bhils, Ghanchis, and Kunbis. There is an export trade m 
grain, pottery, cotton cloth, and lac bracelets in imitation of the costly 
ivory Ratlam bracelets. Flagstone is also exported in^Jarge quantities 
The town contains a dispensary and six schools, four for boys and twei^ 
for girls, attended by 223 and 88 pupils respectively. ^ 

Jhdlrapfttan Chhaoni (or cantonment). — Chief town and official 
capital of the State of Jhllawar, Rijputana, situated in 24^^ 36^ N. and 
76^ 10' E., on a rising stretch of rocky ground over x,ooo feet above 
the sea, between the fort of Gagraun (in Kotah) and the town of 
Jhllrapitan. The chhaoni^ as it is always called locally, was founded 
in 1791 by Zilim Singh, regent of Kotah, and was at first merely a 
permanent camp, which he made his head-quarters on account of its , 
central and strategical position. Houses gradually took the place of 
tents and huts, and in course of time the old camp attained the impor- 
tance of a town. The population in 1901 numbered^ 14,315, of whom 
9,501, or 66 per cent., were Hindus, and 4,402, or 31 per cent., Musal- 
mins. The Raj RinI’s palace is enclosed by a high masonry wall 
forming a square, with large circular bastions at each comer, and two 
semicircular ones in the centre of each side of the square. The princi- 
pal entrance is on the eastern side, and the approach to it is along the 
main street of the bazar running due east and west. About a mile to 
the south-west is a sheet of wa^cr, below which are several gardens, 
and in one of these is the summer* residence of the chief, surrounded 
by a canal filled with water from the tank. The sanitation, lighting, 
water-supply, and roads of the chhaoni are looked after by a n/.micipal 
committee which was established about 1876-7. Jl'he receipts, derived 
mainly from the rent of State houses and shops and the sale of un:^ 
claimed property, average about Rs. 5,000 y irly, and the expenditure 
is slightly less. Besides the palace, law court, and public offices, the 
town contains a combined post and telegraph otilce, a Central jail, 
a couple of schools, and a hospital. The jail has accommodation for 
164 prisoners, and the daily avers^e number in 1904 was 79. The 
prisoners are employed in making carpets, blankets, cotton cloth, shoes. 
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and in printing, bookbinding, and gardening. The /ail costs 
about B>s. 6,200 a year, and the manufactures bring in about Rs. 1,150. 
Of the schools, one is for boys and the c^er for girls. The former is 
a high school, with a daily average attendance in 1904-5 of 164. The 
hospital has accommodation for 14 in-patients. 

Jhftlrap&tan Town (locally called P^tan). — Head-quarters of the 
Pfitan tahsil and the commercial capital of the State of JhalawSr, 
RiljputSna, situated in 24® 32' N. and 76® 10' E., at the foot of a low 
range of hills and on the left bank of a stream known as the Chandra- 
bh3ga. Population (1901), 7,955. Several modes of deriving the 
name are current. Some say the word means the *city of bells,’ and 
that the old town was so called because it contained 108 temples with 
bells ; others that it is the ‘ city * (pdtan) of ‘ springs ’ (jkdlra), the latter 
abounding in the rivulet above mentioned; while others again say 
that the word jdd/ra refers to the Rajput clan (Jhala), to which the 
founder of the Hew town belonged. The town possesses a combined 
post and telegraph office, a small lock-up for prisoners sentenced to 
short terms, a vernacular school attended by about 57 boys, and 
a dispensary for out-patients. 

A little to the south of the present town there formerly existed a city 
called Chandrivati, said to have been built by Raja Chandra Sena 
of Milwa, who, according to Abul Fazl, was the immediate successor of 
the famous Vikramaditya. General Cunningham visited the site in 
i 864“5, and wrote: — 

‘Of its antiquity there can be no doubt, as I obtained several 
specimens of old cast copper coins without legends, besides a few of 
the still more aqfient square pieces of silver which probably range as 
high as from 500 to 1000 b. c. These coins are, perhaps, sufficient to 
show that the place was occupied long before the time of Chandra 
Sena ; but as none of the existing ruins would appear to be older than 
the sixth or seventh century a.d., it is not improbable that the city 
may have been refounded by Chandra Sena, and named after himself 
Chandravati. I think it nearly certain that it must have been the 
capital of Ptolemy’s district of Sandradatis, and, if so, the tradition 
which assigns its foundation to the beginning of the Christian era 
would seem to be correct.’ 

This ancient city is said to have been destroyed, and its temples 
despoiled, in the time of Aurangzeb, and the principal remains are now 
clustered together on the northern bank of the Chandrabhaga stream. 

'he largest and the earliest of these is the celebrated lingam temple 
of Sitaleswar MahSdeva, vrhich Mr. Fergusson described as * the most 
elegant specimen of columnar acchitet^lure ’ that he had seen in India, 
an opinion fully concurred in by General Cunningham. The date of 
this temple was put by them at about a.d. 600. It was just to the 

VOL. XIV. • I 
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north of ^hesc remains that Zalim Singh, the famous minister of Kotah, 
founded the present town in 1796, including within its limits the 
temple of Sit Saheli (or *sepn damsels^ and a Jain temple which 
formerly belonged to the ol(r city. To encourage inhabitants, Zilim 
Singh is said to have placed a large stone tablet in the centre of the 
chief bazar, on which was engraved a promise that new settlers would 
be excused the payment of customs dues, and would be fined no more 
than Rs. 1-4-0 for whatever crime convicted. These privileges were, 
annulled in 1850, when the Kamdar (minister) of Mahlraj Rinl 
Prithwl Singh had the tablet removed, and thrown into a tank, whence 
it was dug out about 1876. 

According to Tod, the town was placed under municipal government 
at its foundation in 1796, but the fact is not mentioned on the stoncj 
tablet above referred to. The present municipal committee waa 
formed about 1876, and attends to the lighting and sanitation of the\ 
place, besides disposing of petty cases relating to ei^fements. The \ 
income and expenditure are respectively about Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 \ 
yearly, the difference being provided by the State. The town is well 
and compactly built, and is surrounded on all sides save the west by 
a substantial masonry wall with circular bastions. The streets are 
wide and regular, intersecting each other at right angles, and contain 
many large and handsome buildings. On the west is a lake formed by 
a solid masonry dam, about two-thirds of a mile long, on which stand 
sundry temples and buildings, and the lands in the neighbourhood 
and the well-shaded gardens within and around the town walls are 
irrigated by means of a canal about 2 miles long. 

[J, Tod, Rajasthariy vol. ii ; J. Fergusson, Picturesque JUustrations 
of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan and History of Indian and Eas- 
tern Architecture j and the Archaeological Survey of Northern India^ 
vols. ii and xxiii.] 

Jhftlu . — Town in the District and tahsil of Bijnor, United Provinces, 
situated in 29® 20' N. and 78® 14' E., 6 miles south-east of Bijnor 
town. Population (1901), 6,444. Under Akbar it was the head- 
quarters of a mahal or fargana. It is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,000. It contains a primary 
school with 1 13 pupils, and three aided schools with 62 boys and 
35 girls. 

Jh&mpodad. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Jhang District. — District in the Multin Division of the Punjab, 
lying between 30® 35' and 32® 4' N. and 71® 37' and 73® 31' E., with> 
an area of 6,652 square miles. It is bounded on the north-west by 
the District of Shihpur ; on the north-east by Shihpur and Gujrln- 
wlla; on the south-easst by Montgomery; on the south by Multin 
and Muzaffargarh ; and on the west by Mianwili. It consists of an 
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irregular triangle, artificially constituted for administrative purposes 
from portions of three separate tracts.! Its eastern half embraces 
a large part of the dorsal ridge in the Relhna Doab ; 
thence ft stretches across the Chenab into the Physical 
wedge of land between that river and the Jhelum, 
whose waters join the Chenab a few miles below the town of Jhang ; 
while westward again the boundary runs, beyond the joint river, some 
distance into the Thal or desert of the Sind-Sagar Doab. Southward 
the District stretches alfiiost to the confluence of the Chenab with 
the Ravi, but docs not actually reach the latter river. Along the 
rivers are strips of fertile lowland, rising with a more or less defined 
bank into the uplands of the Doabs. The Bar or upland plain of 
the Rechna Doab, until recently a desert inhabited only by nomad 
tribes, has been changed into one of the most fertile tracts in India 
by the Chp:naij Canal. The nomads of the Bar and immigrants 
from other parts of the Province have been settled on the newly 
irrigated land ; and, for the proper administration of the tract, it has 
been found necessary to divide Jhang District into two, the eastern 
and south-eastern portions being formed into a separate District with 
its head-ejuarters at Lyallpur. The present article, for the most 
part, describes Jhang as it existed before the change. 

North-west of the C'henab, the upland, which runs like a wedge 
between the lowlands of the Chenab and Jhelum, and was once a 
desert like the Bar of the Rechna Doab, is being fertilized by the 
Jhelum Canal. West of the Jhelum river the alluvial plain after 
a few miles rises abruptly into the desert of the Sind-Sagar Thai. 
With the exception of some isolated low hills on either side of the 
Chenab at Kiran% and Chiniot, the District is almost flat. 

Jhang consists entirely of alluvium, with the exception of two small 
patches of quartzite which form the Kirana and Chiniot hills. These 
arc geologically interesting, as probably belonging to the Alwar quartzite 
of the Delhi system, and thus constituting the most northerly known 
outcrops of rocks of Peninsular type. 

Before the foundation of the Chenab Canal and Colony, the District 
was the Bar tract par excellence ; but the flora of that tract is fast giving 
way to close cultivation, and saltworts are being driven out by irriga- 
tion. The annual weeds, however, are still mainly those of the West 
Punjab flora. Along the rivers are found the usual coverts {belal) 
^f reed-grasses {Sacchancm, &c.) and the lesser tamarisks {jkau and 
ptlcht). The date-palm is grown near the Jhelum, but the produce 
is usually inferior. 

The wolf, hyena, and wild cat* are found in decreasing numbers as 
cultivation advances. Wild hog and * ravine deer’ (Indian gazelle) 
are confined to the wilder parts of the lowlands. 
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The climate of Jhang is that of the South-West Punjab, the rainless 
tract comprising Multan, Montgomery, and Dera Ismail Khan, which 
is said to have the highest nfean temperature in India between Juife 
and August. The dry air m^es the District unusually healthy, except 
in the canal tracts, where it is malarious and trying to Europeans. The 
annual rainfall is light, ranging from 8 inches at Shorkot to xi at Chiniot. 

The Districts of Jhang and Montgomery were the scene of Alexan- 
der’s operations against the Malli in 325 b.c., and Shorkot has been 
identified by some authorities with one of the towns* 
^ ^ * captured by him during the campaign. After his 
withdrawal, the country seems to have come successively under the 
sway of the Mauryas {c, 321-231 b.c.), the Graeco-Bactrians (c. Z90 B.c.),r 
the Indo-Parthians (c, 138 b.c.}, and the Kushans or Indo-Scythians 
(c. A.D. 100-250). About A.D. 500 it was conquered by the White 
Huns, whose capital of Sakala should, according to recent authorities, 
be identified with Chiniot or Shahkot, a village in GujTlnwala District, \ 
or with Sialkot. Their power was short-lived, and at the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s visit (a. d. 630) the District was included in the kingdom of 
Tsehkia, the capital of which was close to Sakala. In the tenth century 
it was subject to the Brahman kings of Ohind and the Punjab, and 
under the Mughals it was included in the StWak of Lahore. 

In modern times the history of Jhang centres in the tribe of the 
Sills, who ruled over a large tract between Shihpur and MultSn, with 
little dependence on the imperial court at Delhi, until they finally 
fell before the power of Ranjit Singh. The Sials are Muhammadans 
of RSjput descent, whose ancestor, Rai Shankar of Dar^agar, migrated 
early in the thirteenth century from the Gangetic Doab to Jaunpur. 
His son, SiSl, in 1243 left his adopted city for the Punjaib, then over- 
run by Mongol hordes. Such emigrations appear to have occurred 
frequently at the time, owing to the unsettled state of Northern India. 
During his wanderings in search of a home, Sial fell in with the famous 
Muhammadan saint Baba Farld-ud-dln Shakarganj, of Pakpattan, whose 
eloquence converted him to the faith of Islam. He afterwards sojourned 
for a while at Sialkot, where he built a fort, but finally settled down 
and married at Sahiwal, in Shahpur District. It must be confessed, 
however, that his history and that of his descendants bear somewhat 
the character of eponymous myths. Manik, sixth in descent from Sial, 
founded the town of Mankera in 1380 ; and his great-grandson, Mai 
Khan, built Jhang Sial on the Chenab in 1462. Four years later, 
Mai Khan presented himself at Lahore, in obedience to a summons; 
and obtained the territory of Jhang as an hereditary possession, subject 
to a payment of tribute to the imperial treasury. His family continued 
to rule at Jhang, with the dynastic quarrels and massacres usual in 
Indian annals, till the beginning of the last century. 
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•Meanwhile the Sikh power had arisen ih the north, and Kaiam Singh 
Dulu, a chief of the Bhangl confederacy, had conquered Chiniot. In 
1803 Ranjit Singh took the fort there and marched on Jhang, but was 
bought off by Ahmad Khan, the last of the Sikl chieftains, on promise 
of a yearly tribute, amounting to Rs. 70,000 and a mare. Three years 
later, however, the MaharSjl again invaded Jhang with a large army, 
and took the fort, after a desperate resistance. Ahmad Kh^n then 
fled to MultSn, and the MahgrSjg farmed the territories of Jhang to 
SardSr Fateh Singh. Shortly afterwards, Ahmad Khan returned with 
a force given him by Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of Multan, and recovered 
a large part of his previous dominions, which Ranjit Singh suffered him 
to retain on payment of the former tribute, as he found himself too 
busy elsewhere to attack Jhang. After his unsuccessful attempt on 
Multan in i 8 io,< 2 lie Maharaja took Ahmad Khan a prisoner to Lahore, 
as he suspected him of favouring his enemy, Muzaffar Khan. He 
afterwards bestowed on him a jd^r, which descended to his son, 
Inayat Khan. On the death of the latter, his brother, Ismail Khan, 
endeavoured to obtain succession to the jdgfr, but failed through 
the opposition of Gulab Singh. In 1847, after the establishment of 
the British Agency at Lahore, the District came under its charge, 
and in 1848 Ismail Khan rendered important services against the 
rebel chiefs, for which he received a small pension. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, the Sial leader again proved his loyalty by raising 
a force of cavalry and serving in person on the British side. 

The presence of numerous mounds, especially in the south of the 
District, testifies X) the former existence of a large and settled popu- 
lation. The remains which have received most attention are those 
at Shokkot, consisting of a huge mound of ruins surrounded by a 
wall of large-sized bricks. Most of the pre-Muhammadan coins that 
have been found here are of the Indo-Scythian period. The finest 
building in the District is the Shlhi Masjid at Chiniot, built in the 
reign of Shah Jahan. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations was : 
(1881) 390,703, (1891) 432,549, and {1901) 1,002,656. It increased 
by no less than L32 per cent, during the last decade, p ^ ti 
almost entirely owing to the opening of the Chenab 
Canal and the colonization of the canal tract. The District is divided 
'^itto six taAa/s: Jhang, Chiniot, Shorkot, Lyallpur, Samundri, 
and Toba Tek Singh. The head-quarters of each are at the place 
from which it is named. The tpwns tire the municipalities of Jhang- 
Maghiana, the head-quarters of the District, Chiniot, and Lyali^ 
PUR. The table on the next page gives the principal statistics of 
population ia 1901. 

Muhammadans form 68 per cent, of the total population, Hindus 
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24 per cant, and Sikhs 7 per|:ent The density is only 150*7 'persons 
per square mile, which is considerably below the average (209) for 
the British Punjab. The language of the nomad tribes who originally 
inhabited the Bar is called Jangll, a form of Western Punjabi. Every 
variety of Punjabi is represented among the colonists. 


Tahsfh * 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

1 

> 

Jhang 

>.438 

B 

414 

194.454 

1351 

+ 

11,36a 

Chiniot . 

i. 3»8 

B 

406 

200,676 

15I.I 

t 

5.693 

Shorkot . 

9*7 

M 

177 

95 i >36 

102*6 

- 2*9 

5.023 

Lyallpur . 

1,084 

B 

2.*55 

239,421 

211*6 


6.593 

Samundri . 

I1053 

... 

310 

»57.*8 s 

« 49-3 


3.5*6 

Toba Tek Singh 

1,007 

... 

334 

125.684 

124*8 

t 

3.937 

District total 

6,65* 


1,896 

1,002,656 

> 6 o -7 

+ I 3>-8 

36.134 


Note. — T he figures for the areas of tahsils are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District area is that gi\en in the Ctnsus Report, 

* The tahsUs of Lyallpur, Toba Tek Singh, and Samundri, with their boundaries 
somewhat modified, form the new district of LYA1.I.PUR, which was constituted on 
Decemlntr i, 1904. Earlier in the same year, the Kir&na B.Tr was transferred from 
jhang to Shfthpur, and subsequently villages were transferred from Toba Tek Singli to 
Jhang and from Chiniot to Lyallpur. 

1 Not available owing to changes in ZnAj/Zfioundarics since 1891. 

The most numerous tribe is that of the Jats, who number 231,000, 
or 23 per cent, of the total population. Next to them in numerical 
strength come the Rajputs, numbering 90,000, an(|. then the Arains 
with 62,000. Other important agricultural tribes are the Balochs 
(29,000), Khokhars (24,000), and Kambohs (11,000). The Saiyids 
number 10,000. The Aroras (68,000) are the strongest of the com- 
mercial classes, the Khattris returning 21,000. The Brahmans number 
9,000. Of the artisan classes, the Julahas (weavers, 40,000), Kumhars 
(potters, 32,000), Mochls (shoemakers and leather-workers, 29,000), 
Cliamars (shoemakers and leather-workers, 23,000), Tarkhans (carpen- 
ters, 23,000), and Lohars (blacksmiths, 10,000) are the most important ; 
and of the menials, the Chuhras and Mu.sallis (sweepers and scavengers, 
105,000), Machhis (fishermen, bakers, and water-carriers, 21,000), Nais 
(barbers, 13,000), and Dhobis (washermen, 10,000). Other castes 
worth mentioning in view of their numerical strength are the MirasJj 
(village minstrels, 16,000) and Fakirs (mendicants, 13,000). About 
49 per cent, of the i)eople are , supported by agriculture. 

The Church Missionary Society befean work in the District in 1899, 
and has two stations, at Gojra and Toba Tek Singh. A considerable 
number of native Christians are scattered through the villages of the 
colony. At the last Census (1901) the number of Christians in the 
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colony was 5,072. The Church Missionary Society owns two villages : 
Montgomerywala, the larger, where there is a native church, with 
a population of 1,021 ; and Batcnianabad, with a population of 337. 
The Roman Catholics hold the villages of Khushpur, founded in 1899 
(population, 1,084), and Francispur, founded in 1904. The American 
Reformed Presbyterians have a mission at Lyallpur established in 
1894, and they w^ere followed by the American United Presbyterians 
in 1896. A few Salvationists are settled at Lyallpur and the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

The soil is an alluvial loam, more or less mixed with sand ; but 
agricultural conditions depend not on distinctions of soil, but on the 
fticilities afforded for irrigation, and less than one . 
per cent, of the cultivation is unirrigated. At the 
same time the i&^istrict, while not dependent on the rainfall, benefits 
largely by seasonable rain, which enables cultivation to be extended 
by supplementing the supply available from irrigation, and also secures 
an abundant supply of fodder. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 arc shown below, areas 
being in square miles : — 


7 'ahiiU. 

Total. 

Cultivatc^l. 

Irrigatt'd. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Jhanf; • 

1,4*4 

401 


891 

Chiniot . 

1,3" 

474 


746 

Shorkot . 

917 

214 


638 

Lyallpur . 

1,024 

700 


257 

Samu|\dri . 

962 

649 


265 

Toba Tek Singh 

934 


Kirill 

324 

Total 

0,562 

*.994 

*.799 

3,130 


More than half the area of the District, or 3,531 square miles, is 
the property of Government. Of this area, nearly two-thirds is leased 
to crowMi tenants in the Chenab Colony, and a large portion of the 
remainder will soon be commanded by the Jhelum Canal and leased 
to tenants. The Thai alone will thus remain uncultivated. Nearly 
all the proprietary villages are held by communities of small peasant 
owiv^rs. I’he area in s(iuare miles under each of the principal food- 
grains in 1903-4 was; wheat, 1,333; great millet, 170; and maize, 
Ni.T43. Fhe principal non-food crop is cotton (354). Oilseeds covered 
188 square miles. 

The construction of the Chenib Ganal has entirely revolutionized 
the agricultural conditions of tlie uplands between the ChenSb and 
Ravi, and the Jhelum Canal is doing the same for the Bar north of the 
Jhelum. Thus the District, once one of. the most sterile and thinly 
populated, is^iow one of the first in the Punjab, in both cultivation 
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and population. The expeijmental farm at Lyallpur, established iin 
1901, is chiefly utilized for the study of Punjab crops, and their 
improvement by cross-fertilization and selection; but it has hardly 
been in existence long enough to produce any result as r^ards the 
quality of the crops generally grown in the District In spite of the 
important part played by wells in the cultivation of the lowlands, loan^ 
for their construction are not popular. Twelve lakhs were advanced 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act during the five years ending 
1901 ; but these advances were taken almost entirely by incoming 
colonists, to pay expenses due from them to Government under 
a system which has now been given up. I 

Before the introduction of canal-irrigation, the population of the Bar 
was largely pastoral. The breed of cattle, however, was never greatl)^ 
esteemed, and the large numbers now required foi^agricultural pur-\ 
poses are purchased from outside the District. Cattle fairs are held at \ 
Jhang and Lyallpur. The District is famous for its horses, and a good \ 
deal of horse-breeding is carried on. The Remount department keeps nine 
and the District board seven horse stallions, and the District contains 
more than 1,000 branded mares. Ten donkey stallions are kept by the 
Remount d'^'^artment and four by the District board. Important horse 
fairs are h id at Lyallpur and Jhang. A large number of camels are 
bred, and many of the colonists are bound by the conditions of their 
grants to furnish camels for transport work when required. Sheep and 
goats are kept in large numbers. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 2,799 square miles were 
irrigated, 453 square miles being supplied from wqlls, *23 from wells 
and canals, 2,319 from canals, and 4 from streams and tanks. In 
addition, 1 54 square miles, or 5 per cent, of the cultivated area, are 
subject to inundation from the rivers. The great mainstay of the 
District is the Ch£Nab Canal. The greater part of the country 
irrigated by this canal was originally Government waste, and now 
forms part of the Chen^b Colony, which occupies nearly half the total 
area of the District. In the colony canal-irrigation is but little supple- 
mented by wells, and the old wells in the canal tract have mostly fallen 
into disuse. The District contains 15,980 masonry wells, chiefly found 
in the riverain lands, all worked with Persian wheels by cattle, besides 
332 lever wells, water-lifts, and unbricked wells. - 

The District is devoid of true forests ; but the Government waistfi^ ' 
not included in the colony, which is under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, is still extensive* The largest area is the Thai desert, 
in the Sind-SSgar DoSb, which covers ''about 400 square miles. A great 
deal of tree-planting has been done in the colony. 

The only mineral product of any importance is the stone quarried 
from the Chiniot hills. 
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• The town of Chiniot is famous for |ts carpentry and wood-carving, 
and ornamental articles of furnituie are made of brass inlay and 
marquetry. Good saddlery and locks are made at 
Jhang and MaghiSna, and a great deal of cotton eonmi^iSlons. 
cloth is woven throughout the District. Preparing 
raw cotton for export is a flourishing business ; and the District con- 
tains lo cotton-ginning factories, 6 cotton-presses, 5 combined ginning 
and pressing factories, a combined ginning factory and flour-mill, 
a combined press and flour-mill, an iron foundry, and a flour-mill. 
The iron foundry and the flour-mill, which are situated at Lyallpur, 
were closed in 1904, but the rest of the mills and factories mentioned 
employed 1,220 hands in that year. They are all situated within the 
Chenib Colony and also within the new Lyallpur District. Three of 
the ginning fi^tories and one of the presses are at Chiniot Road, 
a small town that has sprung up at the railway station nearest Chiniot ; 
and two of the combined ginning and pressing factories and the com- 
bined press and flour-mill are at Toba Tek Singh, while the rest are 
divided between Lyallpur and Gojra. 

The town of Lyallpur is one of the chief centres of the wheat trade 
in India, and the District exports large quantities of wheat, cotton, oil- 
seeds, and other agricultural produce. Iron, timber, and piece-goods 
are the chief articles of import. 

The WazirSbad-Khanewal branch of the North-Western Railway 
runs through the middle of the District, and carries the heavy 
export of agricultural produce from the Chenab Colony. The 
Southern Jecli^ Do&b Railway, which crosses the Chenab 10 miles 
above Jhang, joins the former line in the south of the District. 
It carries the produce of the villages irrigated by the Jhelum 
Canal, and places the town of Jhang in communication with the 
main line. The total length of metalled roads is 15 miles and of 
unmetalled roads 1,795 miles. Of these, 5 miles of metalled and 
58 miles of unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, 
and the rest are maintained by the District board. The Jhelum is 
crossed by nine ferries, and the ChenSb by nineteen above and below 
its confluence with the Jhelum. There is but little traffic on these 
rivers. 

There is no record of famine in Jhang District. Although the 
. various droughts which have visited the Punjab in the past must 
have caused great mortality in cattle, famine on a large scale was 
impossible owing to the absence pf unirrigated cultivation and the 
sparseness of the population. * The construction of the Chenflb Canal 
has now not only made the District able to support a large popula- 
tion in perfect security, but has turned it into the principal granary 
of the Province. 
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The District is in charge of U Deputy-Commissioner, aided by thre* 

. . Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners, of whom 

ministration. charge of the District treasury. The Dis- 

trict, as now constituted, is divided into three tahsils^ each in charge 
of a tahsildiir. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for . 
criminal justice. Judicial work is under a District Judge, and both 
officers are supervised by the Divisional Judge of the Shahpur Civil 
Division, who is also Sessions Judge. There are three Munsifs, two 
at head-quarters and one at Chiniot, and one honorary magistrate. 
Cattle-theft is the commonest form of serious crime. 

The Sial chiefs of Jhang appear to have taken a fourth of the pro- 
duce in kind as their share. In 1831 Sawan Mai’s rule over the 
Multan Province began. His system of combined caslwind kind rents 
enhanced by numerous cesses is described in the article on Multan 
District. The Kalowal tract, which lay west of the Chenab, was 
administered by Raja Gulab Singh ; and as he exacted as much as 
he could in the shortest possible time, the development of this part of 
the District was greatly retarded. 

In 1847-8 the first summary settlement was made before annexation. 
The basis was a reduction of 20 per cent, on the realizations of the 
Sikhs. At first the revenue was easily paid, but the sharp fall in prices 
which followed annexation caused great distress, and even desertion of 
the land. The second summary settlement, made in 1853, resulted 
in a reduction of 18 per cent. In Kalowal the first assessment had 
broken down utterly, and was revised in three day^ by the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Thornton, who reduced the demand from one lakh to 
Rs. 75,000 in 1851. In 1853 he remitted Rs. 12,000 more, and the 
remaining Rs. 63,000 was easily paid. 

In 1855 the regular settlement w^as begun. Government land was 
demarcated, a process simplified by the readiness of the people to part 
with their land and its burdens on any terms. 'I'he demand was fixed 
at 2 lakhs, while Kalowal (now in the Chiniot tahsil^ but then a part of 
Shahpur District) was assessed at Rs. 33,000. Generally speaking, the 
demand w'as easily and punctually paid. A revised settlement was 
carried out between 1874 and 1880, fixed assessments being sanctioned 
for the flooded lands of the Chenab and Jhelum, and a fluctuating 
assessment for the Ravi villages, since transferred to Multan District. 
In certain parts of the District each well w'as assessed at a fixed sum. 
The total demand was 3*5 lakhs, ai\ increase of 26 per cent. The rates 
of last settlement ranged from R. o-8-o‘ to Rs. 1-6-4 on ‘w^et’ land, 
the * dry ’ rate being R. 0-8-0. 

During the currency of this settlement the enormous Government 
waste between the Chenab and Ravi rivers, known as the Scandal Bar, 
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|linosf the whole of which is at present jfincluded in Jhang District, has 
come under cultivation by the aid of the Chenab Canal. The present 
revenue Tate in this tract is 8 annas per acre matured. The extension 
explains the recent enormous rise in the land revenue demand, which 
was 22-3 lakhs in 1903-4, almost the whole of the fluctuating demand 
being realized from the new cultivation in the Sandal Bar. The ad- 
’ ministration of the Government land was under a separate Colonization 
officer until 1907, but the old proprietary villages of the District came 
again under settlement in 1901. It was estimated that an increase 
of Rs. 1,12,000 would be taken; but this will probably be largely 
exceeded, owing to extensions of the Chenab Canal and to the intro- 
duction of canal-irrigation on the right bank of the Chenab from the 
Jhelum Canal. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees : — 



i88o-t. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

> 9 ‘» 3 - 4 - 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

4.J0 

6,a6 

tit 

16.47 

»*,>4 

18,78 

26.3s 


The District contains the three municipalities of Jhang-Maghiana, 
Chiniot, and Lv allpur, and the three ‘ notified areas * of Ahmadpur, 
Shorkot, and Gojra. Outside these, local affairs are entrusted to the 
District board. The income of the bcxird, derived mainly from a local 
rate, was 3 lakhs in 1903-4, and the expenditure 2-5 lakhs. The 
largest item, of expenditure was public works. 

The regular police force consists of 834 of all ranks, including 
149 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who usually has 
3 inspectors under him. The village watchmen number 815. There 
are ii police stations, 3 outposts, and 10 road-posts. The District jail 
at head-quarters has accommodation for 302 prisoners. 

The percentage of literate persons in 1901 was 3*6 (6*3 males and 
0'3 females), the District standing seventeenth among the twenty-eight 
Districts of the Province in this respect. The proportion is highest in 
the Jhang tahsiL The number of pupils under instruction was 2,243 
in 1880-1, 4,686 in 1890-1, 6,108 in 1900-1, and 8,275 in 1903--4. 
In the last year the District possessed 5 secondary, 98 primary (public) 
^schools, and one ‘special' school, with 19 advanced and 210 elemen- 
tary (private) schools. The proportion of girls is unusually large, there 
being 61 1 female scholars in the public, and 535 in the private schools. 
The only high school in the# District is at Jhang town. The total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 46,000, the greater part of 
which was met from Local funds and fees. 

Besides "the civil hospital and branch dispensary at Jhang-MaghiSna, 
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the District has 12 outlying tidispensaries. In 1904 the number cf 
cases treated was 132,374, of whom 2,201 were in-patients, and 6,395 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 24,000, the 
greater part of which was contributed by Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
30|073i representing 30 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is 
compulsory only in the municipality of Jhang-Maghiana. 

[D. C. J. District Gazetteer (1883-4) ; and L. Leslie 

Jones, Chenab Colony Gazetteer (1905) ; £. B. Steedman,/iiaai^ Settle- 
ment Report (1882).] 

Jhang Tahsil. — Tahsil of Jhang District, Punjab, lying between 
31® o' and 31® 47' N. and 71® 58' and 72® 41' E., with an area, since 
the formation of Lyallpur District in 1904, of 1,421 square miles. The 
Jhelum enters the tahAl on the north-west and the Chenib on the 
north-east, and they meet towards the south. The population in 1901 
was 194,454. It contains the town of Jhang-Maghiana (population, 
24,382), the head-quarters, and 448 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses in 1905-6 amounted to Rs. 2,56,000. The tahsil extends into 
the Chen£b Colony on the east ; and a strip of the Sandal BSr, still 
in its pristine state, lies between the rich villages of this part and the 
cultivated lowlands on either side of the ChenSb. Beyond these, waste 
alternates with cultivation, due to the farthest extensions of the Jhelum 
Canal, until the Jhelum lowlands are reached, studded with prosperous 
villages, situated among palm groves. The western border lies within 
the sandy desert of the Thai. 

Jhang-Maghi&na. — Head-quarters of the District and tahnl of 
Jhang, Punjab, situated in 31® 18' N. and 72® 20' £., on the Jech Doab 
extension of the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 24,382, 
of whom 12,189 are Hindus and 11,684 Muhammadans. The towns of 
Jhang and MaghiSna lie two miles apart, connected by metalled roads, 
but form a joint municipality. The Chenab flows at a distance of about 
three miles to the west ; but in the hot season the Kharora branch 
of the river runs close past both towns, and with its fine avenue of 
trees, three miles long, and handsome masonry bathing ghats^ adds a 
peculiar beauty to the neighbourhood. The country round is well 
wooded, and fine gardens abound. An inundation canal leaves the 
Kharora branch of the ChenSb near Jhang, and, passing round 
Maghiflna, empties itself into the same branch after a course of 5 miles. 
Maghifina lies on the edge of the highlands, overlooking the alluvial 
valley of the Chenab, while the .older town of Jhang occupies the 
lowlands at its foot Jhang is said to have been founded in the 
fifteenth century, and to have been destroyed by the river and 
refounded in the reign of Aurangzeb. It was taken by Rjaijlt Singh 
in 1805. The Government offices and establishments have now been 
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removed to the higher site, and commerce has almost deserted Jhang, 
which fs no longer a place of importanc^. Jhang-Maghi9na was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1867. The income during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 46,800, and the expenditure Rs. 44,200. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 49,700, mainly derived from octroi ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 50,200. Maghiana has a considerable 
trade in grain and country cloth, and manufactures leather, soap, locks 
*and other brass-work. There is a civil hospital at Maghilna, and 
a high school and a dispensary at Jhang. 

Jhanida.— Subdivision and village in Jessore District, Bengal. See 
Jhenida. 

Jhanjharpur. — Village in the MadhubanI subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga District, Bengal, situated in 26® 16' N. and 86® 17' E., on the 
Bengal North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 5,639. Its brass 
utensils, particularly the pdnbatta or box for holding betel-leaf and 
the gangdjcdi or water-pot, have a local reputation. 

Jh&nsi District. — South-western District of the Allahabad Division, 
United Provinces, lying between 24® ii' and 25® 50' N. and 78° 10' 
and 79® 25^ E., with an area of 3,628 square miles. The District 
consists of two portions, each roughly shaped like a pear, which are 
connected by a narrow strip of country. The northern portion lies east 
and west, and is bounded on the north by the States of Gwalior and 
Samthar and by Jalaun District ; on the east by the Dhasan river, which 
separates it from Hamirpur and from portions of the smaller Bundel- 
khand States ; on the south by the State of Orchha ; and on the west by 
the States of Datia, Gwalior, and Khaniadhana. The southern boun- 
dary is extremely irregular, incorporating several enclaves of Native terri- 
tory, while British villages are also enclosed in the adjacent States. 
The southern portion, which lies north and south, is bounded on the 
west by the Betwa river, which separates it from Gwalior ; on the south 


by the Saiigor District of the Central Provinces ; and on the east by the 
Dhasan and }amnl rivers, which divide it from the Bundelkhand States. 
The District presents a great variety in its physical 
aspects, and includes some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the Provinces. The highest ground is in 
the extreme south, which extends to the two outer scarps of the Vin- 
dhyan plateau, running from the Betwa in a south-easterly direction and 
gradually breaking up into a confused mass of hills, parts of which 
approach a height of 2,000 feet above sea-level. Below the second 
Scarp an undulating plain of black soil, interspersed with scattered hills 
and scored by numerous drainage channels, stretches north beyond the 
town of Lalitpur, and gradually ^econtes more rocky. Low red hills of 
gneiss then appear, with long ridges running from south-west to north- 
east. These continue in the northern portion of the District, especi^ 
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ally east of the BetwSL, but gradually sink into another plain of dark 
soil. The slope of the countv south-west to north-ea&t, an^ 

the rivers flow generally in the same direction. The Betwi, is the most 
considerable river, and after forming the western boundary of the 
southern portion divides it from the northern half, which it then 
crosses. Its principal tributaries, the Jamni and Dhasan, form the 
eastern boundaries of the southern and northern parts of the District. 
The Pahuj is a small stream west of the Betwa. A striking feature 
of the Dhas&n and of the BetwS, especially on the left bank, is the 
labyrinth of wild deep ravines, sometimes stretching 2 or 3 miles away 
from the river. The numerous artificial lakes formed by embanking 
valleys add to the natural beauty of the scenery. The largest are at 
T^lbahat, Barwa Sagar, Arjar, Pachwara, and Magarwara. 

The oldest rock is gneiss, which occupies the greater part of the Dis- 
trict. It forms the massive granitic ridges described ij^ove, which are 
traversed by gigantic quartz reefs, and often crossed at right angles by 
basic dikes of dolerite or diabase. South of I.alitpur the Upper 
Vindhyan massive sandstones, with a bed of Kaimur conglomerate near 
the base, rest directly on the gneiss, but in places the Bijawar and Lower 
Vindhyan series intervene. The former of these includes sandstones, 
limestones, and slates, some of the beds containing a rich hematitic 
ore, while copper has been found in small quantities. The Lower Vin- 
dhyans consist principally of sandstone and shale. The fringe of the 
great spread of basalt constituting the Malwa trap just reaches the 
extreme south-east of the District, while a few outlying patches are 
found farther north, and the cretaceous sandstones of the Lameta 
group, which often underlie the trap, are met near the bas^Jt 

The flora of the District resembles that of Central' India. A con- 
siderable area is * reserved ’ or ‘ protected ’ forest, which will be described 
later ; but there is a serious deficiency of timber trees, and the general 
appearance is that of loiv scrub jungle. Grazing is abundant, except 
in unusually dry years. 

In the more level portion of the District, hog, antelope, and nilgai do 
great damage to the crops. Leopards, chltal^ sdmbar^ hyenas, wolves, 
and occasionally a lynx are found in the northern hills, while farther 
south tigers, bears, wild dogs, and the four-horned antelope are met 
with, and at rare intervals a wild buffalo is seen. Bustard, partridge, 
sand-grouse, quail, and plover are the commonest game-birds, while 
snipe, duck, and geese haunt the marshy places and lakes in the cold 
season. Mahseer and other kinds of flsh abound in the larger 
rivers. 

The climate of the District is hot anc? very dry, as there is little shade 
and the radiation from bare rocks and arid wastes is excessive. It is, 
^ H. B. Medlicott, Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India^ vol. ii, pt. i. 
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however, not unhealthy, except in the autumn ; and during the rains 
and shprt cold season the climate is ^r from unpleasant. In the 
south, owing to its greater elevation, the temperature is slightly lower 
than in the northern part. 

The annual rainfall averages about 31 inches, ranging from 34 inches 
in the north-west to about 41 in the south-east. In 1868-9 
amounted to only 15 inches, but in 1894-5 it was nearly 60 inches. 
The seasonable distribution of the rain is, however, of more importance 
than large variations in the total amount. Disastrous hailstorms are 
common in the cold season, and nearly 100 head of cattle were killed 
in a single storm in 1895. 

Jhansi forms part of the tract known as British Bundelkhand, and 
its history is that of the Chandel and Bundela dynasties which once 
ruled that area. The earliest traditions point to the 
(Kicupation of the northern portion by Parihar and ' 

K2lth! Rajputs, atifl of the south by Gonds. The Chandels of Mahoba 
rose into power east of this District in the ninth century, but extended 
their power over it in the eleventh century, and have left many 
memorials of their rule in temples and ornamental tanks. After the 
defeat of the last great Chandel Raja by Prithwl Raj in 1182, and the 
raids of the Muhammadans under Kutb-ud-din in 1202-3 and Altamsh 
in 1234, the country relapsed into anarchy. The Khangars, an abo- 
riginal tribe, who are said to have been the servants of the Chandels 
and are now represented by a menial caste, held the tract for sometime 
and built the fort of Karar, which stands just outside the British border 
in the Orcbha State. The Bundelas rose to power in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century and expelled the Khangars. One of their chiefs, 
named Rudra Pratap, was recognized by BSbar, and his son, Bharti 
Chand, founded the city of Orchha in 1531. The Bundela power 
gradually extended over the whole of this District and the adjacent 
territory, and the authority of the Mughals was directly challenged. In 
the early part of the seventeenth century the Orchha State was ruled by 
Bir Singh Deo, who built the fort at Jhansi. He incurred the heavy 
displeasure of Akbar by the murder of Abul Fazl, the emperor’s 
favourite minister and historian, at the instigation of prince Salim, after- 
wards the emperor Jahangir. A force was accordingly sent against him, 
which was defeated in 1602. On the accession of Jahangir in 1605, 
Bir Singh was pardoned and rose to great favour ; but when, on the 
death of the 'emperor in 1627, Shah Jahan mounted the throne, Bir 
Singh revolted again. The rebellion was unsuccessful, and Bir Singh 
died shortly after. The south of the District had already fallen into the 
hands of another descendant of Rudra €^ratS.p, who founded the State 
of Chanderi. In the latter balf'of the seventeenth century a third 
BundeUl State was founded east of the District by Champat Rai, whose 
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son, ChhatarslU, extended his^ authority over part of JbSnsi. On his 
death, about 1734, the Mari^h£s obtained the greater part ,of the 
District under his will, and in 1742 forcibly extorted most of the 
remainder from the Raja of OrchhI. Jhansi remained under the Pesh- 
was for some thirty years, though in the south the Rajis of Chandeil 
still maintained partial independence. After that period the Maratha 
governors of the north of the District made themselves independent in 
all but name. In 1817 the Peshwa ceded to the East India Company 
his sovereign rights over the whole of Bundelkhand, and in the same 
year Government recognized the hereditary title of the Maratha 
governor and his descendants to their existing possessions. The title 
of Raja w'as granted to the Jhansi house in 1832 for services rendered 
in connexion with the siege of Bharatpur. In 1839 the Political Agent 
in Bundelkhand was obliged to assume the administration in the 
interests of civil order, pending the decision of a dispute as to succes\ 
sion ; and the management was not restored till 1842, Vhen roost of the 
District was entrusted to Raja Gangadhar Rao. The Raja died child-' 
less in 1853, when his territories lapsed to the British Government and 
were formed into a District of Jhansi. Meanwhile the Chanderl State, 
which comprised the south of the District and some territory west of 
the Betwa, had also been acquired. A dissolute and inefficient ruler, 
named MOr Pahlad, who had succeeded in 1802, was unable to control 
his vassal Thakurs, who made constant plundering expeditions into the 
neighbouring territory. In 1811 their incursions on the villages of 
Gwalior provoked Sindhia to measures of retaliation, and Mar Pahlad 
was deposed, but received a grant of thirty-one villages. In 1829 
another revolt was headed by the former Raja. It was promptly sup- 
pressed, and the State was divided, Mur Pahlad rer^eiving one-third. 
In 1844, after the battle of Maharajpur, Sindhia ceded to the British 
Government all his share of the Chanderl State as a guarantee for the 
maintenance of the Gwalior Contingent. The territory so acquired was 
constituted a District called Chanderl, with the stipulation that the 
sovereignty of the Raja and the rights of the inhabitants should be 
respected. 

In 1857 there was considerable discontent in both the Jhansi and 
Chanderl Districts. The widow of Gangadhar Rao was aggrieved, 
because she was not allowed to adopt an heir, and because the slaughter 
of cattle was permitted in Jhansi territory. Mardan Singh, the Raja 
of Banpur, had for some time resented the withholding of certain 
honours. The events of 1857 accordingly found the whole District 
ripe for rebellion. On June 5 a few men of the 12th Native Infantry 
seized a small fort in the cantonment containing the treasure and 
magazine. Many European officers were shot the same day. The 
remainder, who had taken refuge in the main fort, capitulated a few 
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days a/ter and were massacred with th^ir families, to the number of 
^6 persons, in spite of a promise of protection sworn on the KorSn 
and Ganges water. The Rani then attempted to seize the supreme 
authority ; but the usual anarchic quarrels arose between the rebels, 
and the whole country was plundered by the Orchha leaders. The 
BundelSs also rose in the south ; and Lalitpur, the head-quarters of the 
•Chanderi District, was abandoned by the British officials, who suffered 
great hardships, but were not murdered. The Raja then asserted 
complete independence and extended his rule into parts of Saugor 
District, but was driven back to Chanderi by Sir Hugh Rose in 
January, 1858. On March 3 the British army forced the passes in 
the south of the District and marched north. Jhansi was reached on 
March 20, and during the siege Tantia Topi, who attempted a diversion, 
was completely defeated. The town was assaulted on April 3, and 
the fort was capfhred on the 5th. Sir Hugh Rose had been compelled 
to march forward lo Jalaun District, leaving only a few troops at Jhansi, 
and disturbances soon broke out again, and increased when news of 
the Gwalior revolution was received. The Maratha chief of Gursarai, 
in the north of the District, held out for the British, and in July the 
BSbipur Raja gave himself up. The south and the west of the District, 
how'ever, were not cleared till late in the year. In r86i the name 
of the ('handeri District wiis changed to lalitpur ; and in the same year 
the portions of that District west of the Betwa, together with Jhilnsi 
town and fort, were ceded to Sindhia. In 1886 Jhansi town and 
fort, with 58 villages, were made over to the British by Sindhia in 
exchange for the Gwalior fort, Morar cantonment, and some other 
villages. The two Districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur ivere united in 
1891; but the area included in the latter forms an administrative 
subdivision. 

The District is exceptionally rich in archaeological remains. Chandel 
memorials in the form of temples and other buildings are found in 
many places, among which may be mentioned Chandpur, Deogarh, 
Dudhai, Lalitpur, Madanpur, and Siron. At Erachh (Irich) the 
fragments of ancient buildings have been used in the construction 
of a fine mosque, w'hich dates from 1412. 

Jhansi District contains 9 towns and 1,331 villages. Population had 
been increasing steadily for some time, but received a check in the 
series of bad years between 1891 and 1901. The population, 
•numbers at the last four enumerations were as follows : 

(1872) 5301487. (i88t) 624,953, (1891) 683,619, and (1901) 616,759. 
There arc six tahslh — JhansIj MAtr, Garautha, Moth, Lalitpur; 
and MahronI — the head-quartos of each being at a place of the same 
name. The principal towns are the municipalities of Jhansi, the 
administrative head-quarters of the District, Mau-RanTpur, and Lalit- 
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PUR. The following table glides the chief statistics of [xiptilatioi^ 
in 1901 ; — 
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Nearly 93 per cent, of the population arc Hindus 4'ind only 5 per 
cent. Muhammadans. Jains number 10,760, forming 1*7 per cent, of 
the total — ^a higher proportion than in any other District of tlie United 
Provinces. The density of population is lower than in any part of the 
United Provinces, cveept the Kumaun 1 )i vision, and the District suffered 
heavily from famine in 1895 7 and again in .1900. More than 99 per 
cent, of the people speak Western Hindi, chiefly of the Bundcli dialect. 

Chamars (leather-dressers and cultivators), 76,000, are the most 
numerous Hindu caste, followed by Kachhis (('ulti valors), 58,000; 
Brahmans, 58,000 ; Ahirs (graziers and rultivatcTs), 52,000 ; Lodhas 
(agriculturists), 47,000 ; and Rajp'uls, 35,000. Among castes peculiar 
to this part of India may be mentioned the Khangars (9,000), Basors 
(9,000), and .Saharia.s (7,000) ; the t'wo former being menials, and the 
last a jungle tribe. Shaikhs (13,000) are the most important Musal- 
inan tribe. About 56 per cent, of the total population arc supported 
by agriculture and 8 per cent, by general labour. Rajputs, Brahmans, 
Ahirs, Lodhas, and Kurmis are the chief proprietary castes, the first 
named being largely of the Bundcla clan. 

In 1901 there were 777 native Christians, of whom 355 belonged 
to the Anglican coinmunioi\ and 267 were Roman Catholics. The 
Church Missionary Society has had a station at Jhansi since 1858, and 
the American Presbyterian Mission since 1886. 

The characteristic feature of Jhansi, as of all the Bundelkhand 
Districts, is its liability to alternate cycles of agricultural prosperity 
. and depression. It contains the usual soils found in , 

this tract. Mar and kahar are dark soils, the former 
being distinguished by its fertilitj; and power of retaining moisture, 
while kahar is less fertile, becomes too sticky to plough when wet, and 
dries, very quickly, spliting into hard blocks. Parwd is a brownish 
or yellowish soil more nearly resembling the loam of the Do&b. Afar, 
the commonest variety, covers a large area in the centre bf both the 
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nprtherh and southern tx)rtions of the nismct, and is also found on 
the terraces of the Vindhyas. It produces excellent wheat in favourable 
seasons, but is liable to be thrown out of cultivation by the growth 
of kdns {Siuckarum spontaneuni). This is a tall thin grass which 
quickly spreads when tillage is relaxed its roots reach a depth of 
6 or 7 feet, and finally prevent the passage of the plough. After 
a period of ten or fifteen years kdns gradually gives way to other 
grasses, and the land can again be cultivated. In the neck of land 
which connects the two portions of the District, and for some distance 
south of the narrowest point, a red soil called rdkar paM is found, 
which usually produces only an inferior millet. Interspersed among 
these tracts of poor soils little oases are found, generally near village 
sites and in valleys, which are carefully manured and regularly watered 
from wells sunken the rock. The spring crops are peculiarly liable 
to attacks of rust in damp, cloudy weather. Along the rivers there 
is a little alluvial land, and near the lakes in some parts of the 
District rice can be grown. In the north-west, field embankments 
are commonly made, which hold up water for rice cultivation and 
also serve to stop the spread of kdns. 

The greater part of the land is held on the usual tenures found in 
the United Provinces. In the l^litpur subdivision nearly two-thirds 
of the whole area is included in zamJndari estates, while pattlddri 
holdings are commoner in the rest of the District. A peculiar tenure, 
called ubdfi^ is also found. This originated from grants of land given 
in lieu of a definite annual sum, or hakk. Where the annual value 
of the land igranted exceeded the hakk, the excess {ubdn) was paid 
as revenue. The tenure is thus equivalent to an abatement of the full 
revenue chargeable. Some of the ubdtt tenures, called batata^ date 
from the occupation of Chanderi by Sindhia and are not liable to 
resumption; but the others, which were mainly granted after the 
British occupation, are liable to be resumed for misconduct, on the 
death of an incumbent (though such resumptions are rare), or if any 
part of the ubdn estate is transferred. The main agricultural statistics 
for T903 -4 are given below, in square miles : - 


'J'ahsU, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irris^ated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Jhansi 

499 

171 

28 

180 

Mau .... 

439 

190 

>3 

>49 

Garautha . 

466 

*94 

... 

>47 

Moth 

*79 

iiS 

2 

>05 

I.alitpur . 

1,058 

• *44 

38 

463 

MahronT . 

88:* 

333 

tt 

357 

Total 

3 , 6 *f 

19*50 

103 

1,401 


Nofs.— Statistics for the JhAnsi, Mau,aiid Moth iahsils are for 1901-3. 
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Jatvdr covered 326 square miles, kodon and other small millets 223, 
and gram 196. Wheat follom^s in importance with 89 squard milejs, 
and barley, rice, maize, and bdjra are the remaining food-crops. Oil- 
seeds were grown on 206, and cotton on 46 square miles. 

The methods of cultivation in Bundelkhand are conspicuously poor, 
and the people easily yield to adverse circumstances. There has thus 
been no improvement in agricultural practice since the commencement 
of British rule. Within the last twenty years considerable loss |;)as 
been caused by the introduction of artificial dyes in place of dl 
(Morinda citrifolia). The dl plant was grown on the best land, and 
required careful cultivation, which is the best preventive of a spread 
of kdns. The losses incurred by blight in 1893 and 1894 have also! 
led to the replacement of wheat by the less valuable gram, but there! 
has been a slight recovery. The steps taken to extend irrigation will \ 
be described later. Advances under the I-and Iij^provement and ’ 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts arc freely taken, especially in bad seasons. 

A total of nearly 3 lakhs was advanced during the ten years ending 
T900, and Rs. 60,000 in the next four years. 

The cattle are smaller and hardier than in the Doab, but the best 
animals are imported from the neighbourhood of the Ken river or from 
(iwalior. Attempts were made to improve the breed about 1870 ; but 
the Nagor and HissSr bulls which were imported were too large and 
too delicate. There is no horse-breeding in the District, and the 
ponies are of a very poor tyjie. Donkeys are extensively used as 
beasts of burden. The sheep are of the ordinary inferior kind ; but 
the goats bred along the banks of the Dhasan are celebrated for their 
size and the quantity of milk which they give. , 

In years of well-distributed rainfall, mar and kdbar require no arti- 
ficial sources of irrigation. Thus in 1903-4 only T03 square miles 
were irrigated in the whole District. Wells supplied 91 square miles, 
tanks 7, and canals 3. The well-irrigation is chiefly found in the red- 
soil tracts of the Jhansi fadsll and the northern part of the I^litpur 
subdivision. 1'anks are very numerous, and the embankments of 
about thirty are maintained by the Public Works department, with 
38 miles of small distributaries. New projects for making tanks are 
being carried out, and these serve a useful purpo.se by maintaining 
a high w'ater-level, even where they are not used for irrigation directly. 
Much has already been done in repairing old embankments and in 
deepening lakes and improving the irrigation channels. A canal is , 
taken from the Betw£ at Parichha, where the river is dammed ; but it 
irrigates a very small area in Jhansi, chiefly serving Jalaun. A second 
dam is under construction higher* up DukwS, which will impound 
a further supply. Water from wells is ’^isually raised by means of the 
Persian wheel. ' 
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^Government forests cover 189 square^ miles, of which 141 are situ- 
ated in the Lalitpur subdivision. There is also a large area of private 
forest. The * reserved * forests produce little timber ; but they supply 
the wants of the villages in the neighbourhood, as well as some quantity 
of bamboos for export, and are of value for climatic reasons. Grass is 
especially important; and minor products, such as honey, lac, gum, 
catechu, and various fruits and roots, are also gathered by the jungle 
tribes. The chief trees include several kinds of acacia, Adina cordi- 
foiia^ Afiogeissiis latifolia^ Diospyros melanoxyhn^ Grewia vtstita^ 
various figs, Lagerstroemia parviflora^ teak, and Tenninalia tomtntosa. 
The mahud {Bassia laiifolid) grows w’ell. During years of famine the 
forests are thrown open to grazing, and also supply roots and berries, 
which are eaten by the jungle tribes. 

The most valuable mineral product is building stone, which is quar- 
ried from the Upper Vindhyan sandstone, and exported. Steatite is 
worked in one place, and iron is smelted after indigenous methods in 
a few small furnaces. I'he roads are largely metalled with disin- 
tegrated gneiss. 

Coarse cotton cloth, called khdrud, is still woven at a number of 
places ; and at Erachh more ornamental articles, such as chintz and 
large kerchiefs dyed with spots, arc turned out. 

Small woollen rugs are made at Jh^nsi, and some cQnmunica^ions 
good silk is woven at the same place. Mau, Jhclnsi, 
and Marauri are noted for brass work. I'lie railway workshops at 
Jh£insi city employed 2,169 hands in 1903, and there arc a small cotton- 
gin and an ice factory. 

The most valuaLle exports of the District are t;ilsceds, ghiy and pan. 
Grass, minor forest products, and road metal arc also exported, and 
hay was baled in large (piantities for the Military Department during 
the Tirah expedition of 1895 and the South African U’ar, There is no 
surplus of grain, except in very prosperous years. Sugar, salt, kerosene 
oil, and grain are the chief imports. Jhansi city, Mau-Ranipur, Lalit- 
pur, and Chirgaon are the prineijm! trade centres, and Cawnpore and 
Bombay absorb most of the trade. There is, however, a considerable 
amount of local traffic with the adjacent Ndtive States, and also 
some through trade. 

Jh&nsi city has become an important railway centre. I'he main line 
of the Indian Midland Railway (now amalgamated ivith the Great 
Indian Peninsula) enters the south of the District, and divides into 
two branches at Jhansi, one running north-west to Agra and the other 
north-east to Cawnpore. A branfch line from Jhansi crosses the south- 
east of the northern division of t^e District, There are 1,295 niiics of 
roads, a greater length than in any other District of the United Pro- 
vinces. Of tttfe total, 340 miles are metalled and are maintained by the 
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Public Works department, butr the cost of i6o miles is charged to Local 
funds. There are avenues oT trees along 364 miles. The. plHncipfil 
routes are : the road from Cawnpore to Saugor through JhSnsi and Lalit- 
pur, which traverses the District from end to end ; and the roads from 
Jhansi to Gwalior on the north-west, and to Nowgong on the south-east. 

The District is specially exposed to blights, droughts, floods, hail- 
storms, and their natural consequence, famine, which is generally 
Famine accomiMinied by disastrous epidemics of fever ana 
cholera. No details are known of the famines which 
must have periodically devastated this tract ; but it is commonly said 
that famine may be expected in Bundelkhand every fifth year. The 
first serious famine after the Mutiny occurred in 1868-^, and it was/ 
probably the worst in the century. The rains of 1868 ceased pre-l 
maturely and the autumn harvest was almost a complete failure. Poor- 
houses were opened, and subsequently relief works wgre started, which 
took the form of roads, bridges, and irrigation embankments in Jh^nsi \ 
District, and the excavation of tanks and construction of embankments \ 
in Lalitpur. The total expenditure on this form of relief was nearly 
3 lakhs, and the number of workers at one time rose above 26,000. 
Epidemics of small-pox and cholera followed ; and the climax came 
when the rains of 1869 broke, and the roads, which w^ere at that time 
unmeialled, became impassable. Excluding several partial losses of 
the harvest, the next great famine took place in 1896-7. Since the 
autumn of 1893 the autumn crops hacLbeen poor, and the spring crops . 
even poorer, while kan$ had spread rapidly. 'I'he rains of 1895 were 
deficieut, and relief works were o|iened iii February, 1896. In May 

42.000 persons were being relieved, and a terrible epidepiic of cholera 
added to the loss of life. 'Fhe ivorks were almost Abandoned by the 
middle of July, and up to the end of August prospects were fair. The 
monsoon, however, ceased abruptly, prices rose with alarming rapidity, 
and the relief works had to be reopened. The autumn was also 
marked by a virulent epidemic of fever, which attacked even the well- 
to-do. The distress became most acute in May, 1897, when nearly 

100.000 persons were being relieved. I.Arge suspensions and remis- 
sions of revenue were made, and relief works were closed in Sei>- 
tember, 1897. In 1899 ^ rainfall again caused great distress in 
the red soil area, and the effects were increased by the high prices due 
to famine in Western India. 


The taitib of Lalitpur and MahronI form the subdivision of Lalit- 
pur, which is in charge of a member of the Indian Civil Service, 


Administration. 


assisted by a Deputy-Collector. The ordinary Dis- 
trict staff consists of, the Collector, a Joint-Magistrate, 


and three Deputy-Collectors recruited vin India. The Forest officer is 
in charge of the whole of the Bundelkhand forest division. 
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There are two District Munsifs, and a Sub-Judge for civil work. 
J’he District and Sessions Judge has jurisdiction over the neighbouring 
District of J^uny and a Special Judge is at present engaged in 
inquiries under the Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act. The 
District is notorious for outbreaks of dacoity in bad times, and crimes 
of violence are not infrequent ; but generally speaking, crime is light. 

Up to 1891 the present I^litpur subdivision formed a separate Dis- 
trict, and the fiscal history of the two portions of what is now the 
District of JhS.nsi is thus distinct. After the lapse of Jhansi in 1853 
the three Districts of Jhansi, Chanderl (or I^litpur), and Jalaun were 
placed in charge of Deputy-Superintendents, under a Superintendent 
who was subordinate to the Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories at Jubbulpore. In 1858 these Districts (including Hamfrpur 
up to 1863) were detached from Jubbulpore and administered as 
a Division in ^le Province of Agra on the non-regulation system. 
Finally, in 1891, the Districts were included in the Allahabad Division 
and were brought under the ordinary laws, many of which had already 
been applied. 

In Jhinsi District proper the Maratha revenue system was ryotwdri^ 
and the nominal demand was a rack rent, which could be paid only in 
very favourable seasons. Arrears were not, however, carried over from 
one year to another. The early settlements of those portions of the 
District which were acquired between 1842 and 1844 were of a sum- 
mary nature, and only for short periods. The first regular settlement 
of the whole commenced with a survey, in 1854, but was interrupted by 
the Mutiny and not completed till 1864. Proprietary rights had been 
partly introduced between 1839 1843, and the sale of land by 

decree of the ci^l courts follow'ed in 1862. The settlement, which was 
made by several officers on different principles, resulted in an assess- 
ment of 4*3 lakhs, as compared with a previous demand of 5*6 lakhs, in 
addition to about Rs, 50,000 due on account of ubaris. The demand 
was undoubtedly reasonable ; but the rigid system of collection and 
the freedom of sale of land were new ideas that were not grasped by 
the people. Some landowners had been in debt since the days of 
Maratha rule. After the Mutiny, revenue was collected from many 
from whom it had already been extorted by the Orchha or Jhansi 
rebels. In 1867 the crops failed, and in 1868-9 there was famine and 
great loss of cattle. In 1872 many cattle were again lost from murrain. 

^ Although the settlement had appeared light, it became necessary to 
re-examine the condition of the District in 1876. After much discus- 
sion the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act (XVI of 1882) was passed, and 
a Special Judge appointed, \^o was empowered to examine claims 
and reduce excessive interesti The sale of a whole estate operated as 
a discharge in bankruptcy to extinguish all debt due. Altogether, 1,475 
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applications were tried, and {mt of a total claim of i6*6 lal^hs the 
Judge decreed 7-6 lakhs. More than 90 per cent, of the amount decreed 
was paid in full : namely, 12^ per cent, in cash, 46 per cent, by loan 
from Government, and 32 per cent, by sale of land, only 9-^ per cent, 
being discharged under the insolvency clause. Many estates were 
cleared by sale of a portion only. A striking feature of the proceedings 
was the rapid rise in the value of land. The next revision of settlement* 
was made between 1889 and 1892. This was carried out in the usual 
way by assessing on the actual rent-rolls, corrected where necessary 
by applying the rates ascertained for different classes of soil. The 
total revenue was raised from 4*9 to 5-5 lakhs. 

In the l^litpur District conditions were different, for zanuhddri\ 
rights existed, except where the MarathSls had extinguished them. The 
early British settlements were of a summary nature, and for short 
periods ; and though nominally based on recorded renttils or customary 
rates, a system of auction to the highest bidder was sometimes followed, 
with disastrous results. The first regular settlement was commenced 
in 1853, but was interrupted by the Mutiny, and was not completed till 
1869. The methods employed were a compromise between the valua- 
tion of villages by applying rates found to be paid for different classes 
of soil, and the valuation of the ‘ assets ’ actually recorded. The result 
was a reduction from i*8 to 1*5 lakhs. This settlement came under 
revision in 1896, and the revenue was raised to i*6 lakhs, though this 
was only to be reached by degrees, and the initial demand was 
1*4 lakhs. 

The revenue demand for the whole District was thus 7 lakhs when 
the famine of 1896-7 broke out. The special legislation bf 1882 had 
only had a temporary effect, and the District has now been brought 
under the provisions of the Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act. 
The Land Alienation Act has also been applied, and transfers arc 
restricted in the case of land held by agricultural tribes. Summary 
reductions of revenue brought down the demand to 6*3 lakhs in 
1902-3, or less than 5 annas per acre, varying from i anna to nearl>‘ 
12 annas in different parts. In 1903 a new settlement was commenced 
under the special system, by which the demand will be liable to revision 
every five years. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have been, 
in thousands of rupees : — 







Land revenue . 

mill 




Total revenue . 

BH 





There are three municipalities, and six towns arc administered under 
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Act X 3 ( of 1856. Outside of these, loclil affairs are administered by 
the District board, which had an income of 1-7 lakhs in 1903-4, chiefly 
derived from a grant from Provincial revenues. The ex|)enditure 
included a lakh devoted to roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has two Assistants, one of 
whom is posted to Lalitpur. The ordinary force, which is distributed 
in 39 police stations, includes 7 inspectors, 185 subordinate officers, 
and 784 men, besides 215 municipal and town police, and 1,528 rural 
and road police. A Suiierintendent of Railway Police also has his head- 
quarters at Jhansi city. The District jail contained a daily average 
of 267 prisoners in 1903. 

Jhansi takes a high place in regard to the literacy of it.s inhabitants, 
of whom 4 per cent. (7*7 males and 0-3 females) could read and write 
in 1901. The number of public schools fell from 98 in 1 880-1 to 85 
in 1900-1, but the number of pupils increased from 2,537 to 2,962. 

In 1903—4 there were 167 such schools with 5 ) 9 ^^ pupils, of whom 146 
were girls, besides 39 private schools with 529 pupils. I'wo schools 
are managed by Government and 133 by the District and municipal 
boards. All the schools but two are primary. The total expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 41,000, of which Ix)cal funds provided 
Rs. 37,000, and fees Rs. 3,000. 

There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
170 in-patients. About 62,000 cases were treated in 1903, including 

I, 383 in-patient.s, and 3,000 operations were performed. The total 
expenditure was Ks. 15,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 23,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, representing 
a proportion* of 108 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the Jhilnsi cantonment and in the municipahiies. 
^District Gazetteer (1874, under revision): >V. H. J.. Impey and 

J. S. Meston, Settlement Report, excluding jMliipnr (1893); 11 . J. 

Hoare, Settlement Report, Lalitpur subdivision (1899) ; P. C. Mukherji, 
Antiquities in the Lalitpur District (1899) J A. . Pim, Final Settlement 
Report, including Lalitpur {i^oi)-\ t • j 

Jhansi TahsiL— Head-quarters tahsil of Jhansi District, bnited 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying 
between 25® 8' and 25® 37^ N. and 78® 18' and 78 53 E., with an 
area of 499 square miles. Population fell from 145,680 in 1891 to 
143,371 in 1901, the rate of decrease being the lowest in the District, 
sphere are 210 villages and three towns, Jhansi (population, 55,724). 
the District and /aAv// head-quarters, and Parwa Saoar (6,355) 
the largest. The demand for land re\^nue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,20,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 21,000. TWs density of poinilation, 291 persons 
per square mile, is consideraily above the District average. Ihis 
tahsil is the best and most stable in a very precarious District. The 
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PahOj forms part of the western boundary ; and the Betwa, after 
flowing along the south-east, dVosses Native territory and then traverses 
the northern portion of the tahsil^ giving off the Betw& Canal. In tl?e 
north lies a good tract of kdbar or black soil and parwd or loam ; this 
area is thickly populated and closely cultivated, while field embank- 
ments to hold up water are common. About the centre of the /aha/ 
the country changes to a broken tract of hilly uplands, and the soil 
is stony and poor, but is manured near the village sites and irrigated 
from wells worked by the Persian wheel. Farther south jungle is 
more common, and the people de{ 3 end largely on the pasturing of 
cattle. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 171 square miles, 
of which 28 were irrigated, chiefly from wells. 

Jh&nsi City. — Administrative head-quarters of the District and 
faha/ of the .same name, w’ith cantonment, in the United Provinces, 
situated in 25® 27' N. and 78° 35' E., on the road from Cawnpore 
to Saugor, and on the Great Indian Peninsula Raifway; 799 miles 
by rail from Calcutta, and 702 from Bombay. Under Native rule the 
population of Jh^nsi was about 30,000 in 1872 and 33,000 in 1881. 
After its cession in 1886, population rose to 53,779 in 1891 and 
55,724 in 1901. Hindus numbered 41,029 in 1901 and Musalm&ns 
11,983, while there w^ere about 2,000 (Christians. The population in 
municipal limits was 47,881 and in cantonments 7,843. 

Jh&nsi city, which is sometimes known as Balwantnagar, owes its 
foundation to Bir Singh Deo, Raja of Orchha, who built a fort here 
in 1613. A town sprang up and remained in the posses.sion of the 
Bundelas till 1742, when it was seized by the Marathas, who had 
already acquired property in the neighbourhood under the will of 
Chhatarsal. They added to the fort, and the town** continued to be 
the .seat of a governor. The rapid growth of Jhansi during this period 
was partly due to the forcible removal of people from other places. 
It was subsequently held for a few months by Shuja ud-daula, Nawab 
of Oudh, and was wrested from him by Anup Giri Gosain of Moth, 
from whom it passed to the Raja of Orchha, and in 1766 was again 
brought under Maratha rule. The British acquired sovereign rights 
from the Peshwa in 1817; and in 1853 the State of Jhansi lapsed 
in default of heirs, w^hen the city became the head-quarters of a 
Superintendent subordinate to the Commissioner of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories. The Mutiny history has been given in that 
of Jhansi District. In 1861 the city, with a large tract adjoining it, 
was ceded to Sindhia ; and the head-quarters of the District, called' 
Jhansi Naoabad (‘newly-founded’), included only a small village, with 
the civil station and cantonmeiit. Jhansi then became the head- 
quarters of a Sfibah of the Gwalior Stite, but in 1886 it was restored 
to the British in exchange for the Gwal^r fort and Morar cantonment. 
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Jhftnsi is picturesquely situated round^the fort, which crowns a rocky 
ft is a walled city, but has lately been opened up by roads, and 
a spacious, handsome market-place, called Hardyganj after a recent 
District 'officer, has been constructed. An excellent water-supply is 
obtained from live large wells sunk in the rock towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. Besides the ordinkry courts there are few 
public buildings, the finest being a hospital built a few years ago. 
There are many small temples, but none of striking appearance, and 
part of the old palace of the Raj^ is occupied by the police station 
and a school. Jh^nsi is the head-quarters of a Superintending and 
of an Executive Engineer in the Irrigation branch, and of an Executive 
Engineer in the Roads and Buildings branch. It is also the chief 
station of the Church Missionary Society and the American Presbyterian 
Mission in the District. 

A municipality was constituted in 1886. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 48,000 and 
Rs. 47,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 73,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 56,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 68,000, including 
conservancy (Rs. 19,000), public safety (Rs. 12,000), administration 
and collection (Rs. 10,000), and roads and buildings (Rs. 4,000). The 
income and expenditure of cuintonment funds during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 17,000, and in 1903 4 were Rs. 24,006 and 
Rs. 21,000 respectively. The usual garrison includes British and 
Native infantry. Native cavalry, and artillery. Jh^nsi is the chief centre 
in the District for the collection and distribution of agricultural products. 
Its trade has improved greatly >vith the extension of railways, which 
radiate from, it in four diflerent directions. There are also small manu- 
factures of brasS-ware, fine silk, and coarse rugs. The railway work- 
shops employed over 2,000 hands in 1903, and a small cotton gin and 
ice factory arc situated here. A private firm supplies hay pressed 
at Jhan.si to the military authorities in many parts of the Eastern 
Command. 'Phe municipality maintains three schools and aids tvrelve 
others, w'ith a total attendance of 994, besides the District school, 
which has about 160 pupils. 

Jh&nzi. — River of Assam, which rises near Mokokchung in the 
Naga Hills, and, after a northerly course through SibsSgar District, 
falls into the Brahmaputra. Its total length is 71 miles, and in its 
course through the plains it forms the boundary between the sub- 
, divisions of SibsSgar and Jorhat. In the dry season it becomes very 
shallow, but during the rains boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as 
far as the foot of the hills. Molasses, tobacco, salt, oil, and other 
articles of commerce ar^ brought up the river in the rains and sold 
or exchanged for betel-nuts. Tea used formerly to be .sent down stream 
to Jhanzimukh, but most of It is now exported by rail. An area of 
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about 30 square miles in the ^maluguri mama is injured by thd iloo<]|,s 
of the river, but there are some compensating advantages, as the silt 
is said to have a fertilizing effect. The JhSnzi is crossed by a bridge 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway, and by four ferries. 

Jhari&.— Coal-field in M9,nbhum District, Bengal. See Manbhum. 
Jhelum District {Jehlam ). — District in the Rawalpindi Division of 
the Punjab, lying between 32° 27' and 33® 15' N. and 72® 32' and 
73® 48' E., with an area of 2,813 square miles. Its length from east to 
vrest is 75 miles, its breadth increasing from 2 miles in the cast to 55 
in the west. It is bounded by the Districts of Shahpur and Attock 
on the west, and by Rllwalpindi on the north ; while the Jhelum river 
separates it from Kashmir territory on the north-east, and from Gujrat 
and Shahpur on the south-east and south. 

The District falls naturally into three divisions. Of Jthese the north- 
eastern, which includes the Chakwal ta/tsi/ and the narrow Pabbi tract 
in the north of the Jhelum /ahsi/^ is a wide and fertile 
plateau ranging from 1,300 to 1,900 feet above the 
sea, with a decided slope to the north-west, until at 
the Sohin river it reaches the boundary of the District. This plateau 
is intersected by numerous ravines, which, with the single exception of 
the Bunh^ torrent on the east, drain into the Sohan. To the south it 
culniinates in the Salt Range, which runs in two main ridges from 
east to west, now parallel, now converging, meeting in a confused mass 
of peaks east of Katas and opening out again. Between these ranges 
is a succession of fertile and picturesque valleys, set in oval frames by 
the hills, never more than 5 miles in width and closed in at either end. 
The Salt Range runs at a uniform height of 2,500 feet till it culminates 
in the peak of Chail (3,701 feet). At the eastern end of the Salt 
Range two spurs diverge north-eastwards, dividing the Jhelum ia/tsf/ 
into three parallel tracts. 'J"hc northernmost of these, the Pabbi, has 
already been described. The central tract, lying between the Nili and 
the Tilla spurs, is called the Khuddar, or ‘ country of ravines.’ The 
whole surface seems to have been crumpled up and distorted by 
converging forces from the north and south. Lastly, south of the Tilla 
range, lies the riverain tract, which extends along the river from Jhelum 
town in the north-east to the Shahpur border. Broken only near 
Jalftlpur by a projecting spur of the Salt Range proper^ this fertile strip 
has a breadth of about 8 miles along the southern boundary of the 
Jhelum and Pind Dadan Khan tahsUs, 

The greater part of the District lies on the sandstones and con- 
glomerates of the Siwalik series ^Upper 'Pertiary), but towards the 
south the southern scarp of the Sali\ Range presents sections of 
sedimentary beds ranging from Cambrian upwards. The lowest bed 
contains the salt marl and rock-salt. The former is of unknown age, 
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but appears to be overlain by a purple bandstone, followed by shales 
containing Lower ("ambrian fossils. These are again overlain by the 
magnesian sandstone and salt pseudomorph zone of the Punjab. 
The latter zone is followed by a boulder-bed and shales, and sand- 
stones of Upper Carboniferous or Permian age, overlain by Lower 
Tertiary sandstone and Niimmulitic limestone. In the eastern part 
pf the Salt Range, the fossiliferous Productus limestone and ceratite 
beds are apparently absent, and there is a gap in the geological 
sequence between Lower Permian and Tertiary. Coal occurs in the 
I^wer Tertiary beds at Dandot and B&ghanwala^ 

The flora of the lower elevation is that of the Western Punjab ; in 
the north-east the Outer Himalaya is approached ; while the Salt 
Range has a vegetation of its owm which combines rather difierent 
elements, from the north-west Indian frontier to the hills east of Simla. 
Trees are rare, except where planted or naturalized, but the phfddhi 
(Acacia modcstd) is abundant in the hills and ravine country. At 
Khewra the salt outcrops have a special flora, found in similar places 
in Shahpur and across the Indus. 

In the hills hyenas, jackals, and a few wolves and leopards are found, 
'rhe Salt Range is a favourite haunt of the urid!\ ‘ravine deer’ (Indian 
gazelle) are plentiful in the western hills. Sand-grouse, partridge 
(black and grey), chikor^ and stsi are met w'ith, and a great variety 
of wild-fowl haunt the Jhelum. Flocks of flamingo arc found on the 
Kallar Kahar lake, and quail are not uncommon. Dhangrot on the 
Jhelum is a well-known place for mahseer fishing. 

The climate is good. In the hills the heat is never extreme, though 
the adjoining « submontane tract is one of the hottest in the Punjab. 
'Fhe rest of the District has the ordinary climate of the Western Punjab 
plains -excessive heat for half the year, with a long and bracing cold 
season, and the usual feverish seasons. In the winter a bitter north 
wind prevails in the Salt Range and the northern plateau, light snow 
on the hills is not uncommon, and once or twice in a generation 
a heavier fall extends to other parts of the District. Here and there 
guinea-worm, due to bad water, severely affects the population. The 
annual rainfall varies from i6 inches at Pind Dadan Kh 3 ,n to 24 inches 
at Jhelum. Of the fall at Jhelum, 6 inches are received in winter and 
18 inches in the summer months. The local distribution is very 
variable. The tracts at the foot of the Salt Range often remain dry 
while heavy rain is falling in the hills, and rain in the east of the 
Jhelum tahsll sometimes does not extend to the west. 

The early annals of Jhelum present ^more points of interest than its 

* See ‘ Geology of the .Salt Rsmge,* Afemoirs, Geological Survey of Indian vol. xiv ; 
C. S, Middlemiss, * Geology of the j^ltf Range,’ Records^ Geological Survey of India^ 
vol, xxiv, pt. i. ^ 
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records '.n modern times. Hindu tradition represents the Salt Range 
as the refuge of the Pandavas during the jieriod of their exile, and 
every salient point in its scenery is connected with 
History, legend of the national heroes. The conflict 

between Alexander and Poms probably took place in or near the 
present District, though the exact spot at which the Macedonian king 
effected the passage of the Jhelum (or Hydaspes) has been hotly 
disputed. Sir Alexander Cunningham supposed that the crossing was 
at Jalalpur, which he identified with the city of Bucephala ; and that 
the battle with Porus — a Greek cormption of the name Purusha— -took 
place at Mong, on the Gujrat side, close to the field of Chilianwala. 
A later writer (Mr. V. A. Smith) holds that the battle-field was ten 
miles north-east of Jhelum town. When the brief light cast upon the 
country by Arrian and Curtius has been withdrawn, we have little 
information with reference to its condition until the Muhammadan 
conquest. In the interval it must have passed through much the same 
vicissitudes as the neighbouring District of Shahpiir. 

The Janjuas and Jats, who, along with other tril)cs, now hold the 
Salt Range and the northern plateau respectively, appear to have been 
the earliest inhabitants. The former are doiihtless pure Rajputs, 
while the Jats are perhaps their degenerate descendants. 'Fhe Gakhars 
seem to represent an early wave of con(|uesi from the west, and they 
still inhabit a large tract in the cast of the 1 )istrict ; while the Awans, 
who now cluster in the western plain, are apparently later invaders. 
The Gakhar.s were the dominant race at the period of the first 
Muhammadan incursions; and they long continued to, retain their 
independence, both in Jhelum itself and in the nei^ibouring District 
of Rawalpindi. During the flourishing period of the Mughal dynasty, 
the Gakhar chieftains w^cre among the most prosperous and loyal 
vassals of the house of Babar. But after the collapse of the Delhi 
empire, Jhelum fell, like its neighbours, under the sway of the Sikhs. 
In 1765 Gujar Singh defeated the last independent Gakhar prince, and 
reduced the wild mountaineers of the Salt Range and the Murree Hills 
to .subjection. His son succeeded to his dominions until 1810, when 
he fell before the irresistible power of Ranjit Singh. Under the Inhere 
government the dominant classes of Jhelum suffered much from fiscal 
exactions; and the Janjiia, Gakhar, and Awafi families gradually lost 
their landed estates, w’hich pa.ssed into the hands of their Jat depen,- 
dants. The feudal power declined and slowly died out, so that at the 
present time hardly any of the. older chieftains survive, while their 
modern representatives hold no higher post than that of village 
headman. 

In 1849 Jbelum passed with the res? of the Sikh territories into the 
power of the British. Ranjit Singh, however, had^so thoroughly 
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sujijugated the wild mountain tribes who inhabited the District that 
little difficulty was experienced in reducing it to working order. In 
1857 the 14th Native Infantry stationed at Jhelum town mutinied, and 
made a vigorous defence against a force sent from Rawalpindi to 
disarm them, but decamped on the night following the action, the main 
body being subsequently arrested by the Kashmir authorities, into 
whose territory they had escaped. No further disturbance took place. 
The subsequent history of Jhelum has been purely fiscal and adminis- 
trative. On April z, 1904, the iaJisll of Talagang was detached from 
the District and incorporated with the new District of Attock. 

The country is still studded with interesting relics of antiquity, 
among which the most noticeable are the ruined temples of KatSs, 
built about the eighth or ninth century a.d., and perhaps of Buddhist 
origin. Other religious ruins exist at Malot and Shivganga ; at Jhelum 
town an old mound has yielded utensils of Greek shape, and the 
remains of an old Kashmiri temple ; while the ancient forts of Rohtas, 
Girjhak, and Kus^k, standing on precipitous rocks in the Salt Range, 
are of deep interest for the military historian. Indeed, the position 
of Jhelum on the great north-western highway, by w'hich so many 
conquerors have entered India, from the (Jreek to the Mughal, has 
necessarily made it a land of fortresses and guarded defiles, and has 
turned its people into hereditary warriors. 

The poiiulation of the District at the last throe enumerations was : 
(1881) 494»499, (iSqr) 514,090, and (1901) 501,424, dwelling in 
4 towns and 888 villages. It decreased by 2-4 per population 
cent, during tbje last decade, 'rhe I >istrict is divided 
into the three tahs\ls of Jhklum, Find Ibadan Khan, and Chakw.\l, 
the head-quarters of eacli being at the place from which it is named. 
The chief towns are the municipalities of Jhelum, the administrative 
head quarters of the District, and Pino Dadan Khan. The following 
table shows the chief statistics of {X)pulation in 1901 


7 'ahsil. 

t NunilxT of 

1 

=1 .i 1 
•56 1 

Population. 

I’opulatioii per 
square mile. 

1 Percentage of 
• variation in 

1 population be- 
1 tween 1801 

1 and igoi. 

1 Number of 
' persons able to 

1 read and 

1 uTiie. 

Jhelam. . . . 

903 1 

4?3 

170,978 

189-3 

- ,^*4 

8,695 

Chakwal 

1,004 * 

148 

160,316 

>,S 9-7 

- 2-8 

<>.785 

Find DSdan Khan 

875 f 


170,130 

194.4 

- 1-7 

7,1,6 

District total 

a.813 4 

8S8 

50 t ,424 

178-3 

-9.4 

22,606 


Note.— TiM* figures foi the arean of iahi ik art* taken from revenue returns. The total 
District area is that given in the Census Report. 

MuhammadaflS number 443,360, or 89 per cent, of the total 
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Hindus, 43,693 ; and Sikhs, ^13,950. The language of the people is 
Western Punj&bi. 

The most numerous tribe is that of the Jats, who number 73,000, 
or 14 per cent, of the total population. Next to them numerically are 
the Sljputs (S3,ooo) and AwSns (51,000). Other important agricul- 
tural castes are the Maliars (23,000^ Mughals (21,000), Gfijars (20,000), 
Gakhars (11,000), and Kahutas (10,000), the latter almost entirely 
confined to this District. Saiyids number 13,000. Of the com- 
mercial and money-lending classes, the most numerous are the Khattrfs 
(31,000), Aroras returning only 9,000. Brahmans number 5,000. Of 
the artisan classes, the JulahSs (weavers, 23,000), Mochls (shoemakers 
and leather-workers, 19,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 14,000) KumhSrs 
(potters, 10,000), Lohars (blacksmiths, 8,000), and Telis (oil-pressers, 

7.000) are the most important. Kashmiris number 12,000. The 
chief menial classes are the Musallis (sweepers, 18,000), Nais (barbers, 

9.000) , Machhis (fishermen, bakers, and water-carriers, 6,000), and 
DhobTs (washermen, 5,000). 1 'he Lilia Jats (1,000), an agricultural 
tribe found only in this District, also deserve mention. Of the whole 
population, 61 per cent, are supported by agriculture. The leading 
tribes —Gakhars, A wins, JanjCias, and other Rajputs- enlist freely in 
the Indian army. 

The American United Presbyterian Mission has a branch at Jhelimi 
town, where work was started in 1873, and the Roman Catholic 
missionaries maintain a school at Dalwal in the Salt Range. In 1901 
the District contained in native Christians. 

The area irrigated by artificial means is a tenth of that cultivated in 
the Pind Dadan Kh§n iahsil^ but only one per cert, in the Chakwal 
and jhelum taksUs. Cultivation thus depends on 
Agnc turc, \oc3\ rainfall, eked out by the drainage from 

higher ground. The country is in parts seamed by torrent beds, and 
the soil varies from the infertile sand brought down by them to a rich 
loam and the stony soil of the hill-sides. In the greater part of the 
unirrigated land a spring crop is followed by an autumn crop; but 
the best land receiving drainage from higher ground is generally 
reserved for the spring, and in the tract under the hills in Pind Dadan 
Khan the lands for the autumn and spring harvests are kept separate. 

'Fhe District is chiefly held by communities of small peasant pro- 
prietors, large estates covering only about 103 square miles. The area 
for which details are available from the revenue records of 1903-4 i.. 
2,767 square miles, as shown on the next page. 

The chief crops of the spring harvest are wheat, barley, gram, and 
oilseeds, the areas under which in 1003-^ were 477, 26, 34, and 80 
square miles respectively ; and in the autumn harvest, jowdr^ bdjra^ 
and pulses, which covered 16, 207, and 28 square milej^respectively. 
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^Betwtoi the settlements of 1864 and 1881 the cultivated area 
increased by 41 per cent., while the area cultivated at the settlement 
of 1901 showed an increase of 13 per cent, on that of x88x. The 
new cultivation of the last twenty years is, however, greatly inferior 
to the old, and there is but little prospect of further extension. Loans 
for the construction of wells are extremely popular, and Rs. 25,700 
was advanced under the Land Improvement I^ns Act in the District 
as now constituted during the five years ending X904. 


Tahiti 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waite. 

Forests. 

Jhelum 

CKitkwai . 

Find t>adan Khan 

888 

1,004 

875 

329 

516 

.^29 

4 

6 

35 

46 

84 

.36 

172 

Total 

*.767 

1.174 

45 

179 

346 


The Dhanni breed of horses found in the Dhan or plateau north 
of the Salt Range has long been held in high estimation, being 
mentioned in the Ain-uAkbarl^ while good horses are found all over 
the District. The Army Remount department maintains 4 horse and 
XI donkey stallions, and the District board 2 horse stallions. The 
Dhanni breed of small cattle is also well-known. Camels are largely 
used for carrying burdens, but the breed is poor. Both the fat-tailed 
and ordinary sheep are kept, and the goats are of a fair quality. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 45 square miles, or 3*8 per 
cent., were classed as irrigated by wells and canals. In addition, 
47 square miles, or 4 per cent, of the cultivated area, are subject to 
inundation from Jhe Jhelum. The wells, which number 4,781, are 
chiefly found along the river and in the level portion of the Jhelum 
tatuHl-y they are all worked by cattle with Persian wheels. Canal- 
irrigation is at present confined to two small cuts in the Find DUdan 
Khftn iahslly one (government, the other private ; but it is proposed to 
absorb the former in a larger canal commanding about 50,000 acres. 
The cultivation from the hill .streams is unimportant, though where 
it exists po land is so profitable. Much of the unirrigated land is 
embanked and catches the drainage from higher ground. 

The District contains 260 square miles of ‘reserved* and 97 
unclassed forest under the Forest department, besides 43 square miles 
of unclassed forest and waste land under the Deputy-Commissioner, 
and one mile of military reserved forests. These consist mainly of 
the scattered scrub of phulahi^ wild olive, ukhanhy and leafless caper, 
which clothe the hills. Some of the forest lands are stretches of 
alluvial grazing-ground, known aa^ belaSy along the Jhelum. In 1904-5 
the revenue from the forests^ under the Forest department was 
Rs. 82,000, aiidJrom those under the Deputy-Commissioner Rs. 9,000. 

VOI.. XIV. I 
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Salt is found in large quaif titles in the Salt Range. It is excavated 
at Kh£wra and Nurpur, but outcrops are found in many places; 
and, in addition to the employes of the Khewra mines, a large ]^e- 
ventive staff has to be maintained to prevent salt from being mined. 
Coal occurs in many places in the Salt Range. It is mined at Dandot 
by the North-Western Railway, and by a private firm at BaghRiiwflla. 
Gypsum occurs in the marl beds above the salt strata of the Salt 
Range. Stone for road-making or railway ballast is plentiful, afid 
good sandstone and limestone for building are frequently met with. 
Clay for pottery is also found. Fragments of cop|)er and earthy iron 
hematites occur, but are quite unimportant. Sulphuret of lead or 
galena is found in small nodules in two or three localities. Quartz 
crystals are found in the gypsum of the Salt Range. Gold is washed 
in the beds of the torrents which fiow into the SohRn, but the out-turn 
is insignificant. 

The District possesses no arts or manufactures of any importance. 

Boat-building is carried on at Jhelum and at Find 
coi^^^^ons Khan, and brass vessels and silk lun^s are 

* made at the latter town. Water-mills are frequently 
used for grinding corn. 

Jhelum town is an important timber depot, being the winter head- 
quarters of a Kashmir Forest officer w'ho supervises the collection of 
the timber floated down the river. 'I'here is a large export of timber 
by both rail and river and of salt from Khewra, but otherwise the trade 
of the District is unimportant. Brass and copper ware is exported 
from Find Dudan Khan. Stone is also exported, and in good seasons 
there is a considerable export of agricultural produce. The chief 
imports are piece-goods and iron. Jhelum town and Find Dadan 
Khan are the centres of trade, and a considerable boat traffic starts 
from the latter place down the river. The completion of the railway 
system, however, has already ruined the trade of Find Dadan Khan, 
and is fast reducing Jhelum town to the position of a local ddpdt. 

I'he main line of the North-Western Railway traverses the east 
of the District, passing through Jhelum town, while the Sind-Sagar 
branch runs through the south of the Find Dadan Khan tah^l with 
a branch to Khewra, whence a light railway brings down coal from 
Dandot. A branch from the main line to Ch^wal has been suggested, 
but has not been surveyed. Owing to the rugged nature of the 
country, the roads are not good. The only road used for wheeled 
traffic is the grand trunk road, which traverses the District by the side 
of the main line of rail ; elsewhere pack animals are used. The only 
other route on which there is *niuch traffic is that leading from Find 
Dadan Khan by Khewra to Chakival. ^'he Jhelum is navigable to 
about 10 miles above Jhelum tov^n. It is crossed by a railway 
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bridge with a track for wheeled traifi<| at Jheluni, by another with 
a footway only in the Find Dadan KhSn tahst!^ and by fourteen minor 
ferries. 

The District suffered from the great charisa famine of 1783, and 
there was famine in 1813 and 1834. Locusts did a great deal of 
damage in 1848. In i86o~i, though the scarcity in 
other parts of the Province caused prices to rise, the 
•crops here did not fail to any serious extent. In 1896-7 there was 
considerable distress, and test works were started, but were not largely 
attended. 'Fhe worst famine since annexation was that of 1899-1900. 
It was, however, more a fodder than a grain famine ; and though there 
was acute distress and test works were opened, it was not considered 
necessary to turn them into famine works. The greatest daily number 
relieved in any week was 3,955, and the total expenditure was 
Rs. 39,000. 

The District is divided into the three tahslls of Jhklum, Pinu 
Dadan Khan, and Chakwal, each under a iahsiUiar and a uaib- 

tahsilddr. The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by . 

. .. Administratioii. 

three ^Assistant or Extra-Assistant (commissioners, 

of whom one is in charge of the l*ind Dadan Khdn subdivision and 

another of the District treasury. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
criminal justice. Civil judicial work is under a District Judge, and 
both officers are subordinate to the Divisional and Sessions judge of 
the Jhelum Civil Division, 'fhere arc three Munsifs, one at head- 
quarters and one in each tahslL 'Fhc predominant form of crime 
is cattle-theft, while murders are also frequent. 

I'he Sikh degiand for land revenue cannot be shown with any 
accuracy. They Ux)k what they could get, but their average receipts 
during the last four years of their rule would seem to have been 
7 lakhs. After the second Sikh War, when Jhelum (passed into British 
possession, a summary settlement was made, yielding slightly less than 
the Sikh assessment. In 1852 a second summary settlement Was 
undertaken, to correct the more obvious inequalities of the first. On 
the whole, both of these worked well, though some proprietors refused 
to pay the revenue fixed, and surrendered their proprietary rights. The 
first regular settlement, made in 1855-64, assumed half the net * assets’ 
as the share of Government, and fixed the demand at 6^ lakhs. The 
next settlement (1874-81) raised the revenue by 18 per cent. ; but 
• this was easily paid, until a succession of bad harvests made large 
suspensions and some remissions necessary. In the present settlement 
(1895-1901) a further increase of 26 per cent, has been taken, but it 
is recogniz^ that frequent su.<}pensions will be needed. The average 
assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-3 (maximum Rs. 2, minimum 

f L 2 
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6 annas), and on ‘wet’ Ia£d Rs. 3-3 (maximum Rs. 5, minimum 
Rs. 1-4). The demand on account of land revenue and cnses h 
1903-4 for the District as now constituted was 8*8 lakhs. The 
average size of a proprietary holding is 18 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue ate 
shown below, in thousands of rupees: — 


1 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-t. 

« 903 - 4 - 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

7,88 

9»7o 

00 OS 

4i<9 

7.47 

9.89 

>3.47 


Non.— Tlim fiffucs are for the Diariet as consiitatcd before the aepara- 
tion of the Talag^ang iaAti/ tn 1904. 


The District contains two municipalities, Jhelum and Find Dadan 
Khan, and one * notified area,’ Chakwal. Outside these, local affairs 
are managed by the District board, the income of which is mainly 
derived from a local rate, and amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 93,000. 
The expenditure was Rs. 88,000, the principal item being education. 

The regular police force consists of 450 of all ranks, including 
8 cantonment and 81 municipal police, and the Superintendent usually 
has 4 inspectors under him. Village watchmen number 615. There 
are 14 police stations and 2 road-posts. The District jail at head- 
quarters has accommodation for 295 prisoners. 

The District stands sixth among the twenty-eight Districts of the 
Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 the 
proportion of literate persons was 4*5 per cent. (8*5 males and 
0*4 females). The number of pupils under instructiop was 3,964 
in 1880-1, 12,026 in 1890-1, 12,386 in i9oo-i,and 14,869 in 1903-4'. 
In 1904-5 the number of pupils in the District as now constituted 
was 12,144. In the same year the District contained 9 secondary 
and 95 primary (public) schools, and 3 advanced and 212 elementary 
(private) schools, with 454 girls in the public and 392 in the private 
schools. There are two Anglo-vernacular high schools, at Jhelum. 
town and Find Dadan Khin. The total expenditure on education in 
1904-5 was Rs. 54,000. 

Besides the civil hospital at Jhelum town, the District contains four 
outlying dispensaries. In 1904 a total of 76,560 out-patients and 
1,451 in-patients were treated, and 2,859 operations, vrere performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, District funds contributing Rs. 6,000 
and municipal funds Rs. 9,000. The American Presbyterian Mission** 
also maintains a hospital at Jhelum. 

The number of successful vaccinations in j 903-4 was 14,498, repre* 

* All these figures apply to the Di:>tiict as constituted before the separation of the 

Talagaiig tahsTf in 1904. 
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senting*28*9 per i,ooo of the population. The Vaccination Act has 
fa&en extended to the towns of Jhelum and Find DSdan Khan. 

[W. S. Talbot, Distrki Gazetteer (in press); Settlement Report 
(1902) ; and General Code of Tribal Custom in the Jhelum District 
(1901).] 

Jhdum Tahsn (/rA&w).— Eastern tahsU of Jhelum District, 
Punjab, lying between 32® 39' and 33® 15' N. and 73® 9' and 73® 48' E., 
with an area of 888 square miles. It is bounded on the east and 
south-east by the Jhelum river, which divides it from Kashmir and 
Gujrat District. The population In 1901 was 170,978, compared with 
177,046 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of Jhelum 
(population, i 4 > 95 i)- also contains 433 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2-7 lakhs. The tahAlxz traversed 
from sQuth-west to north-east by two spurs of the Salt Range, the more 
easterly of which culminates in the peak of Tilla. Between this 
and the Jhelum river is an almost level alluvial plain of great fertility, 
while between the two spurs the country is seanied with ravines, 
'rhe fort of Rohtas is of historical interest. 

Jhelum Town (Jehlam). — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of Jhelum, Punjab, situated in 32® $6' N. and 73° 47' E., on the right 
bank of the Jhelum river and on the North-Western Railway ; distant 
by rail 1,367 miles from Calcutta, 1,403 from Bombay, and 849 from 
Kartchi. Population (1901), 14,951. The present town is of modern 
origin, the old town, which may have been the Bucephala of Alexander, 
having been on the left or opposite bank of the river. Under Sikh rule 
the place was quite unimportant, being mainly occupied by a settlement 
of boatmen, and at the time of annexation contained about 500 houses. 
It was then chosen as the site of a cantonment, and as the head- 
quarters of the civil administration. For some years it was the seat of 
the Commissioner of the Division, but in 1859 his head-quarters were 
transferred to Rawalpindi. Under British rule Jhelum has steadily 
advanced in prosperity ; and it is the entrepdt for most of the trade of 
the District, though, since the completion of the Sind-Sagar branch 
of the North-Western Railway, the salt trade no longer passes through 
it. It is an important timber depot, the timber from the Kashmir 
forests which is floated down the river being collected here. A good 
deal of boat-building is carried on. The cantonment, which is 3 miles 
from the civil station, contains the church and post office. The normal 
*btrength of the garrison is one Native cavalry and four Native infantry 
regiments. The municipality was founded in 1867. During the ten 
years ending 1902-3 the receipts averilged Rs. 32,100, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 31,900. Receipts and expenditure from cantonment funds in 
the same period averag^ Rs. 5.900 and Rs. 6,100, respectively. The 
income of th^jiiunicipality 10*1903-4 was Rs. 34,200, chiefly from 
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octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 41,000. The town possesses twe 
Anglo vernacular schools, a municipal high school, and a middle school 
maintained by the American Presbyterian Mission. Besides the civil 
hospital, the mission also maintains a hospital. 

Jhdnm {/ehlam). — River in Kashmir and the Punjab, being the 
most westerly of the five rivers from which the Punjab derives its* 
name. It was known to the Muhammadan historians as the Bihat, 
Wihat, or Bihatab, corruptions of its Sanskrit name Vitasta (which 
Alexander’s historians graecized into ffydaspes^ but Ptolemy more 
correctly as Bidaspes), while its modern Kashmiri name is Veth. It 
may be said to have its source in a noble spring of deep-blue water, 
which issues from the bottom of a high scarp of a mountain spur. The 
spring is known as Vemag ; and at Khanabal, 1 5 miles north, its waters 
join the streams of Adpat, Bring, and Sandran, and form the starting 
point of navigation. The river is navigable without a single lock from 
KhUnabal to Baramula, 102 miles. In its course to the Wular I^ke, 
which may be regarded as a delta of the river, the fall is 165 feet in the 
first 30 miles and 55 feet in the next 24 miles. From the Wular T.ake 
to Baranifila the fall is very slight. 

'rhe Jhelum river has many tributaries. On its right bank it receives 
the Liddar or lambodri, w'hich comes down from the everlasting^snows 
overhanging the head of the Liddar valley, and from the mountain lake 
of Tarsar. Below Srinagar at ShadTpur — the place of the marriage of 
the two rivers— “the Sind river joins the Jhelum ; and beyond the 
Wular lake the Pohru stream, which drains the Lolftb valley, merges 
in the great river. On the left bank the chief tributaries are the 
Vishav, the Rembiara, the Ramshi, the Dudganga, the Suknag, and 
the Ferozepura. The Dudganga joins the Jhelum at the low’er end of 
Srinagar city. 

Below Baramula (5,000 feet) the placid Jhelum leaves the fertile 
banks of the valley, and rushes headlong down a deep gorge between 
lofty mountains of the Kazinlg range on the north and an extension of 
the Pir Panjal on the south to Kohala, 2,000 feet. At Muzaffarabad 
the Kishanganga river joins the Jhelum on its right bank, while a few 
miles lower down, and on the .same .side, the Kunhar river, which 
drains the Hazara country, adds no inconsiderable volume of water. 
Betw'een Khanabal and Baramfila there are many bridges, but between 
Baramula and Domel, where the Kishanganga river joins the Jhelum, . 
the bridges are scarce and primitive. Much of the internal commerce 
of Ka.shmlr depends on the Jbelum. An account of the various 
descriptions of boats u.sed is given in the article on Srinagar. 

Below its junction WMth the Kishanganga the Jhelum forms the boun- 
dary between the Kashmir State and Ihe British Districts of Hazara 
and Rawalpindi, flowing in a narrow rocky bed, shut in"by mountains 
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oi% either side. Numerous rapids here render navigation impossible, 
though large quantities of timber are floated down from Kashmir. 
A handsome suspension bridge at Kohgla, in Rawalpindi District, 
connects Kashmir with British territory. Below Dangalli, 40 miles east 
of Rawalpindi, the Jhelum becomes navigable. Passing into Jhelum 
District, it skirts the outlying spurs of the Salt Range, receiving the 
waters of the Kahan, and Anally debouches upon the plains a little 
above the town of Jhelum, about 250 miles from its source. Below 
the town, inundation of the lowlands begins to be possible, and sandy 
islands stud the wide bed of the stream. The Bunha, in the rains 
a roaring torrent which sometimes spreads over a mile of country, joins 
the Jhelum at Dlrapiir. After a south-westerly course of more than 
TOO miles, during which the river divides the District of Jhelum from 
Gujmt and Shnhpur, it enters the latter District entirely, and trends 
^thenceforth more directly southward. The width in this portion of its 
course averages 800 yards in flood, dwindling during the winter months 
to less than half that size. Sudden freshes occur after heavy rains, and 
cause frequent inundations over the lowlands, greatly increasing the 
productive power of the soil. The Jhelum next enters the District of 
Jhang, where it preserves the same general characteristics, but with 
a wider valley, bounded by the high uplands known as the Blr. It 
Anally joins the Chenab at Trimmu, in 31® ii' N. and 72® 12 E., 
TO miles to the south of Maghiana, after a total course of not less than 
450 miles, of which about 200 lie within British territory. The current 
in the plains has an average rate of 4 miles per hour. The wedge of 
land between the Jhelum and the Chenab is known as the Chaj Doab ; 
while the tract stretching westward to the Indus bears the name of the 
Sind Sagar Doab. 

The principal towns upon the Jhelum are Kashmir or Srinagar, 
Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, Miani, Bhera, and Khushab. According 
to General Cunningham, the point where Alexander crossed the 
Hydaspes may be identifled with Jalalpur in Jhelum District ; while 
nearly opposite, on the Gujrat bank, stands the modern battle-Aeld of 
Chilianwala. Other writers hold that the passage was effected near 
Jhelum town. A bridge of boats crosses the river at Khushab. 
The permanent railway bridge of the North-Western Railw^ay also 
crosses it at the town of Jhelum, and the Sind-Sagar line at Haranpur. 
Jl'he Lower Jhei.um Canal takes off at Mong Rasiil in Gujrat 
District. 

Jhelum Canal, Lower. — A perennial irrigation work in the Punjab 
now approaching completipn. It takes off from the left bank of the 
Jhelum river, and will eventually supply perennial irrigation to the 
whole of the country lying between the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
west of a line ‘joining the town of Miani on the Jhelum with Pindi 
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BhattUn on the Chen&b. l(he head of the canal is near the village 
of Mong Rasul in GujrSt District. The river is dammed by a weir 
4,100 feet long, and a regulator across the head of the canal takes the 
form of a bridge of eight spans of 24^ feet each. The main line has 
a bed-width of 140 feet, and will have when running full a depth of 
7*5 feet, and a discharge of 3,800 cubic feet per second, or twice that 
of the Thames at Teddington. The Shahpur branch will take off at 
about the twenty-eighth mile of the main line. This branch has been 
designed to take up the irrigation now performed in Shahpur District 
by the existing Imperial, Provincial, and privately-owned inundation 
canals. After a course of 39 miles, in which it gradually approaches 
the centre of the highlands of the Doab, the canal bifurcates into two 
main branches, watering the northern and southern portions of the 
l^oSb respectively. The total length of the main line and main 
branches is about 167 miles, and about 960 miles of distributing 
channels will be constructed. The canal will protect an area of 2,400 
square miles, and is expected to irrigate annually about 1,200 square 
miles. Of the 2,400 square miles protected, about 850 are crown 
waste, which it is intended to turn into an immense horse-breeding 
colony for the supply of remounts to the Indian Army. For this 
purpose the greater portion has been leased out to colonists on the 
condition of their keeping an approved brood mare, and other areas 
have been reserved for public and private breeding establishments and 
horse runs. The work of colonization is under an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service, who has his head- quarters at Sargodha in Shahpur Dis 
trict. The land has been divided into squares of nearly 28 acres each, 
and one brood mare has to be maintained for every. 2\ squares. 
A railway has been constructed from Malakwal on the Sind-Sagar line 
to Shorkot on the Lyallpur-Khanewal line, affording facilities for the 
immigration of colonists and the export of their produce. 

Elaborate precautions have been taken to prevent waterlogging of 
the soil by over-irrigation. 'J'he depth at which spring-water is found 
below the surface of the ground has been carefully observed over the 
whole of the commanded area, and the country has been divided into 
three zones according to those depths, ^\’here the spring-level js 
40 feet or more below the surface, 50 per cent, of the gross area 
commanded may be irrigated; where the depth lies between 25 and 
40 feet, 40 per cent, of the area will be irrigated ; and where the water 
is nearer to the surface than 25 feet, only 25 per cent, will be allowed , 
perennial irrigation, and powers have been reserved to reduce these 
supplies if they should be found tp be in excess of requirements. On 
the Shahpur branch 50 per cent, of the area will be irrigated. 

The canal was opened on October 30, 1901 ; and irrigation is now 
well advanced, except on the Shahpuf branch, the construction of 
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which has only just been commenced. It is estimated that this canal 
will cost when finished 187-5 Iftkhs, and will give a return of 15-8 per 
cent on the capital spent upon it, and that ten years after completion 
the net revenue will exceed the interest charges by 192 lakhs. 

Jhelum Colony. — Colony on the Jhelum Canal, in the District and 
tahsil of Shahpur, Punjab. The total area to be irrigated from the 
•Jhelum Canal amounts to 2,392 square miles, lying partly in Jhang 
and partly in Shahpur District Of this, 750 square miles of waste 
land in the Bar or upland of the southern part of ShSlhpur District 
belong to Covernmcnt; and upon it colonists are being settled in 
villages, on the same terms as the colonists in the Chenab C'olonv, 
but the majority of grants have been made pn the condition that a 
suitable mare is maintained for breeding purposes. Up to the end of 
1904 about 231 square miles had been allotted to grantees. A large 
area has also been allotted for Imperial horse and mule runs and for 
regimental stud farms. The head-quarters of the colony are at Sar- 
<;ODHA, the head-cjuarters of the new Sargodha tah^l^ which is fast 
rising into an important towMi. It is connected by the new Jech Do5b 
branch of the North-Western Railway with Malakw'al on the Sind-S5gar 
line, and with Shahpur by a new metalled road. "Fhe railway is also 
being extended to Shorkot in Jhang District. Wells, roads, and 
markets are being built, and a complete system of feeder-roads is 
under construction. 

Jhenida Subdivision.— North-western subdivision of Jessore Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 23® 22' and 23® 47' N. and 88® 57' and 
89® 23' E., with an area of 475 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 304,899, corqpared with 311,973 in 1891. It contains one town, 
Kotchandpur (population, 9,065), and 864 villages. The head- 
quarters are at Jhenida. The subdivision is a flat, alluvial plain, the 
surface of which has been raised by the inundations of the Ganges 
distributary system till it is now beyond the reach of ordinary floods, 
and no longer receives the deposits of silt which formerly enriched’ it. 
It contains the most unhealthy i>ortions of the District. The popula- 
tion has consequently receded, and the density is now 642 persons 
to the square mile. The princi|ial marts are at Jhenida and Kot- 
ch&ndpur. 

Jhenida Village.-Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Jessore District, Bengal, situated in 23® 33' N. and 89® ii' E., 
•on the Nabaganga river, 28 miles north of Jessore town. Population 
(1901), 798. There is a large bazar, with a trade in sugar, rice and 
pepper. Communication was formerly carried on chiefly by means of 
the river, but this has now *10 a great extent silted up, and is navigable 
only below the town and for three months in the year. Jhenida is 
connected by road with Chuadanga station on the Eastern Bengal 
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State Railway. It contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail ha% 
accommodation for 1 1 prisoners. 

Jher.— Petty State in Mah! Kantha, Bombay. 

JhertU.— Coal-field in ManbhQm District, Bengal. See Manrhum. 

Jhingergftcha.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Jessore 
District, Bengal, situated in 23^ 6^ N. and 89° 8' E., on the Kabadak . 
river. Population (1901), 736. JhingergScha is a station on the East- 
ern Bengal State Railway, and steamers ply between it and Kapilmuni 
in Khulna District. 

Jhlnjhftna. — I'own in the Kairana iahal of Muzaffamagar District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29® 31' N. and 77° 13' E., on the left 
bank of the Kath 9 , 30 miles from Muzaffarnagar town. Population 
(1901), 5,094. The town is the home of a family of Shaikhs who have 
resided here from an early date. It contains a dargak of a Muham- 
madan saint built in 1495 and several monuments of the Shaikhs, the 
chief being a mosque and tomb built in 1623, decorated with coloured 
tiles. Jhinjhana is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,700. It was formerly very dirty ; and although 
the streets have recently been paved, it is still unhealthy. 

Jhlnjhuv&da.— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Jhiri. — River between Manipur State and CSchar District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Set Jiri. 

Jhunjhunu. — Head-quarters of the iah^l of the same name and of 
the Shekhawati nizdmat in the State of Jaipur, RajputSna, situated in 
28® 8' N. and 75® 23' E., about 90 miles north-by-north-west of Jaipur 
city. Population (1901), 12,279. phee was the head-quarters of 
the Shekhawati Brigade, a force maintained by the D&rbar from 1836 
to 1842 to preser\*e the peace, and now represented by the 13th Raj- 
puts (the Shekhawati Regiment). At the eastern end of the town is 
a suburb still called Forsterganj after the officer who raised and com- 
manded the brigade. To the west is a hill 1,684 feet above sea-level 
and visible for miles round ; it is said to have been seen with the 
naked e;iie from a distance of 95 miles. The town contains the mauso- 
leum of Kamar-ud-dln Shah, the patron saint of the KaimkhSnis ; 
a Jain temple said to be 1,000 years old ; a combined post and tele- 
graph office ; 10 schools : and a hospital w'ith accommodation for 4 
in-i^atients. 

Jhut^. — Town in the Phfilpur faAsU of Allahabad District, United 
Provinces, situated in 25® 26' N. and 81° 54' E., on the Ganges, oppo- 
site its junction with the Jumna. J\>pulation (1901), 3,342. Jhusi has 
been identified with the Pratisth^n or Kesl^of the Purftnic histories, 
w’hich was the residence of Purfiravas, first king of the Lunar dynasty 
and son of the moon. It was at one tiijie called Harbongpur after the 
Raja Harbong, of whose vagaries and misrule many Ihbles are told. 
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Iff the time of Akbar the town was known as H^diabSs. It has 
recently been suggested that Jhusi was the Kia-shi-pu-lo visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang. Two great mounds, once the site of forts, are the only 
visible remains ; but gold coins of the Gupta kings, and a copperplate 
of Trilochana Pftla, dated in a.d. 1027, have been discovered here'. 
JhQsT is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 500. There is a small school with 30 pupils. 

Jiftganj. — Village in the L^lb^gh subdivision of Murshidftbad Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 24® 15' N. and 88® 16' E., on the left bank 
of the BhSgIrathi, 3 miles north of Murshid&bad city, and opposite 
AzTmganj station on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 8,734. 
Hiough it has somewhat declined in importance, Ji^anj is still a large 
dep6t where rice, jute, silk, sugar, and a small quantity of cotton are 
collected for export. A jute-press is at work here. Ji^ganj, which is 
included within the AzTmganj municipality, is connected with AzTmganj 
by a ferry, and during the rainy season a steamer plies between it and 
Dhuli&n. It contains some large houses, the property of Jain mer- 
chants, many of whom dwell here, though the main colony lives in 
AzTmganj. 

Jlgn!.— A petty sanad State in Central India, under the Bundel- 
khand Agency, with an area of about 22 square miles. Population 
(1901), 3,838, It is surrounded by portions of the HamTrpur and 
JhSnsi Di.stricts of the United Provinces. The holders of the jd^r 
are Bundela IUljput.s, the founder being Rao Padam Singh, a son of 
the fanraus ChhatarsSl, who acquired in 1730 the par^anas of R&in 
and Badaus (now, in Hamirpur District). The jafiVy originally a large 
one, v:as much reduced during the MarathS invasion, Lachhman Singh 
managing to obtain only a grant of the two parganas of Rath and 
Panwari from the invaders. When the British supremacy was estab- 
lished, Prithwi Singh, Lachhman’s son, was in possession of fourteen 
villages, but in consequence of his contumacy they were attached. 
In 1810 the six villages which constitute the present holding were 
restored to him under a sanad. The present jdgirddr is Rao Bhtou 
Prat£p Singh, a cousin of the Maharaja of Charkharf, ivho succeeded 
by adoption in 1892. Number of villages, 6 ; cultivated area, 9 square 
miles; revenue, Rs. 13,000. JignT, the chief town, is situated in 
25® 45' N. and 79® 25' E., on the right bank of the Dhasan river, at 
•the confluence of that stream and the Betwa. Population (1901), 1,770. 

Jind State. — One of the Phfllkian States, Punjab. The State has 
a total area of 1,332* square miles, aqd comprises three distinct tracts, 

^ Indian Antiquary^ vol. xviii, p. 34. 

* These figures do not agree with the area given in Table III of the article on the 
Punjab, and in the population tnbleion p. 170 of this article, which is the area as 
returned in 1901, tCe year of the latest Cen ius. They are taken from later returns. 
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corresponding to its three tahsUs of Sangrilr, Jind, and Didn. The 
firsts in which lies Sangrflr, the present capital of the State, is intel*- 
spersed among the territories of the other PhulkUln States, Patiftia 
and Nflbha; the Jind /a^/, lying to the south-east of Sangrar, is 
almost entirely surrounded by the British Districts of Kam2l and 
Rohtak ; while on the south of it, and separated from it by Rohtak 
District, lies the /a^/ of DSdri. Sangrur lies in the great natural tractf 
known as the Jangal ; JInd is in the Hangar and includes a part of 
Kurukshetra, the sacred land of the Hindus ; and D£dri lies partly in 
the Bigar, the desert on the Rajputana border, and partly in Hari^a. 

No great river traverses the State ; but the Choya 
torrent passes through Sangrur, and a still smaller 
stream, the JhambilwSli, and the Ghaggar river also 
enter that /a/tsl/. In Dadri a few villages are fertilized by the Doh&n, 
a seasonal torrent which rises in Jaipur State and loses itself in Rohtak 
District. With the exception of some low hills, outliers of the Aravalli 
system, in the Dadri /aAsi/, the State consists of level plains whose 
monotony is broken only in Sangrur by shifting sandhills. 

The flora corresponds (as regards the older parts of the State) with 
that of KarnSl and Rohtak ; in the Dadri it is identical with the 
adjoining tracts of North-Eastern Rajputana. The fauna is much 
the same as in the Patiala plains. 

Owing to the scattered character of the State, the climate is not 
uniform. The Jind /aAsi/ is moist and unhealthy ; Dadri is dry, sandy, 
and healthy ; and Sangriir possesses the same characteristics in a less 
degree. The rainfall is heaviest in Sangrur, where it averages 1 7 inches 
a year, while Jind receives about 12 inches. D^dii has the lowest 
rainfall, 10 inches, and is the tract most subject to drought, the two 
other faAsi/s being now protected against famine by canals. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates from 1763, in which 
year the«confedcrate Sikhs captured Sirhind town from the governor to 
whom Ahmad Shah Durrilni had entrusted it, and 
partitioned the old Mughal province. The Raja of 
Jind is descended fn)m Sukh Chain, a grandson of PhQl, the ancestor 
of all the Phulkian families, who had previously been a mere rural 
notable. On Sukh Chain's death in 1751 Balanwali, vrhich he had 
founded, fell to Alam Singh his eldest son, Badrukhan to his second 
son Gajpat Singh, and Dyalpura to Bul&ki. On Alam Singh’s death 
in 1754 Balanwali also passed to Gajpat Singh, who was the most 
adventurous of the three brothers, and in 1755 conquered the imperial 
parganas of Jind and Safidon and overran Panipat and Kamal, but was 
not strong enough to hold them. In i766\IIajpat Singh made Jind 
town his capital. Nevertheless he remained a vassal of the Delhi 
empire and continued to pay tribute, obtaining in ret^^rn in 17 72 an 
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imperial farmdn which gave him the title of RgjIS. In 1774, in con- 
Aquence of a quarrel with the RSja of Nabha, he attacked Amloh, 
Bhadson, and StmgrQr, which were in the Nabha territories ; and though 
he was compelled by the Raja of Patiala to relinquish the first two 
places, he succeeded in retaining the last, which has ever since remained 
part of the Jlnd State. In the next year, the Delhi government made 
kn attempt to recover Jlnd ; but the Phulkian chiefs combined to resist 
the attack, which was repulsed. Gajpat Singh built a fort at Jlnd 
in 1775, and soon after this joined the R?ja of Patiala in an invasion 
of Rohtak 3 but the Mughal power was strong {enough to compel them 
to give up most of their conquests, though Jlnd retained Pahjgirain. 
Again, in 1870, the allies marched on Meerut, but were defeated, and 
Gajpat Singh was taken prisoner by the Muhammadan general, his 
release being secured only by payment of a heavy ransom. He died in 
1789, and iras succeeded by two sons— Bhag Singh, who inherited the 
title of Raja with the territories of j!nd and Safidon ; and Bhup Singh, 
who obtained Badrukhan. 

Raja Bhag Singh shrewdly held aloof from the combination against 
the British 3 and when Sindhia’s power in Northern India was ultimately 
broken, Lord Lake rewarded him by confirming his title in the Gohana 
estates which had previously been farmed to him by the Marathas. He 
afterwards accompanied Lord Lake as far as the Beas in his pursuit of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, and was sent as an envoy to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, who was the son of his sister Raj Kaur, to dissuade him from 
assisting the fugitive prince. The mission was successful. Holkar was 
compelled to leave the Punjab, and Bhag Singh received as his reward 
the pargana bf ^wana to the south-west of Panipat. The history of 
Ranjit Singh^s interference in the Phulkian States has been given in the 
article on Patiala. From Ranjit Singh, Raja Bhag Singh received 
territory now included in Ludhiana District, comprising Jandala, 
Raikot, Bassian, and Jagraon. He died in 1819 after ruling thirty-six 
years, and vras succeeded by his son Fateh Singh, who died in 182-2. 
Troublous times followed, and Sangat Singh, w’ho succeeded his father 
Fateh Singh, was obliged for a period to desert his capital. He died 
childless in 1834 ; and the question of the succession was finally settled 
in 1837, when SarQp Singh of Bazidpur, a second cousin of the deceased 
Raja, was recognized as chief of all the territory that had been held by 
his great-grandfather, Gajpat Singh, through whom he derived his title. 
•The territory to which he thus succeeded consisted of Jind proper 
and nine other parganas^ containing 322 villages, with a revenue of 
Rs. 2,36,000, while the acquisitions of the chiefs subsequent to Gajpat 
Singh, comprising territory®yielding Rs. 1,82,000, were resumed by the 
British Government. 

Before the outbreak of the fjrst Sikh War the Raja of Jlnd was in 
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close alliance with Patiftla /against Deoindar Singh of Nftbha. 
His attitude to the British Government, however, was anything but 
friendly in 1845, until a timely fine recalled him to his allegiance. 
In the first Sikh War his conduct was exemplar}’, and he furnished 
both troops and supplies, receiving in reward a grant of land of the 
annual value of Rs. 3,000, while the fine of the previous year was 
remitted. Another grant, yielding Rs. 1,000, was shortly afterwards 
added, in consideration of the abolition of the State transit dues. In 
1847 RajH received a sanad by which the British Government 
engaged never to demand from him or his successors tribute or revenue, 
or commutation in lieu of troops ; the Raja on his part promised to 
aid the British with all his resources in case of war, to maintain the 
military roads, and to suppress sail, slave>dealing, and infanticide in his 
territories. When the second Sikh War broke out, Rlji Sarfip Singh 
offered to lead his troops in person to join the army at Lahore. In the 
crisis of 1857 he rendered most valuable assistance. He occupied the 
cantonment of Karndl with 800 men, and held the ferry over the Jumna 
at BSghpat, 20 miles north of Delhi, thus enabling the Meerut force to 
join Sir H. Barnard’s column. He w'as present at the battle of Allpur, 
but at the end of June was compelled to pay a flying visit to Jfnd, as 
the rebels of Hinsi, Rohtak, and Hissar had induced some of his 
villages to revolt. He returned to Delhi on September 9, and his 
contingent took a prominent part in the final assault on the city. He 
was further active throughout in sending supplies to the besieging force, 
and in keeping open the lines of communication and preserving order 
in the districts adjoining his State. After the fall of Delhi he sent 
200 men with General van Cortlandt to Hinsi, and 110 more with 
Colonel R. LawTence to Jhajjar, while 250 remcined to garrison 
Rohtak. These splendid services received a fitting reward in the grant 
of the D^ri territory, covering nearly 600 square miles, forfeited for 
disloyalty by the Nawab of Bahadurgarh. This territory now yields 
a revenue of over 2 lakhs. He also received 13 villages, assessed at 
Rs. 1,38,000, in the Kularan pargana^ close to SangrOr, where the Raja 
now has his capital, and a house at Delhi, valued at Rs. 6,000. His 
salute was raised to 11 guns; and, like the other PhQlkian chiefs, 
he received a sanad granting him the right of adoption in case of the 
failure of natural heirs, and legalizing the appointment of a successor 
by the two other Phulkian chiefs, in concert with the Political Agent, 
in the eyent of the Raja dying without male issue and without having 
adopted a successor. 

Raja SarQp Singh died in 1864. He was succeeded by his son, 
Raghubir Singh, who was in ev\sry way worthy of his father. Imme- 
diately after his installation he was called dpon to put down a serious 
insurrection in the newly-acquircd territory of Dadri. The people 
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objected to the new revenue assessment, which had been based upoa 
the British system, though the rates were much heavier than those 
V^vailing in the neighbouring British Districts. Fifty villages broke 
out in open revolt, but Raja Kaghubir Singh lost no time in hurrying 
to the scene of the disturbances with about 2,000 men of all arms. 
The village of Charki, where the ringleaders of the rebellion had 
entrenched themselves, was carried by assault, and within six weeks of 

* the outbreak the country was again perfectly quiet. The Raja rendered 
prompt assistance to the British Government on the occasion of the 
Kuka outbreak in 1872 ; and when the second Afghan War broke out 
in 1878, the British Government accepted his offer of a contingent, 
which rendered useful service on the line of communications. As a 
reward, the honorary title of Raja-i-RajgSn was conferred on the Raja 
of j!nd in perpetuity. An offer of assistance in the Egyptian campaign 
of 1882 was declined, with a suitable recognition of the Raja s loyalty 
Raja Raghublr Singh was indefatigable in his effort:^ to promote the 
prosperity, material and otherwise, of his people. He rebuilt the town 
of Sangrur, modelling it largely on Jaipur, and made many improve- 
ments at Jfnd, Dadri, and Safidon. It is largely owing to his efforts 
that Jind is to-day the first of the Phulklan States as regards artistic 
manufactures. He died in 1887, leaving a grandson, Ranbir Singh, to 
succeed him. Raja Ranbir Singh was only eight years old at his 
accession, and a Council of Regency was appointed to carry on the 
administration until he attained majority. Full powers were given him 
in November, 1899, in a darbar held at Sangrur. 

The southern portion of Kukukshljka lies within the lK)undarics of 
the State, but the antiquities of the tract have never been properly 
explored.. Vheie are several old buildings and tanks, especially in and 
around SafIdon, for which an antiquity is claimed coeval with the 
events of the Mahabh 3 .rata. 

The State contains 7 towns and 439 villages, and its population at 
the last three enumerations was: (1881) 249,862, (1891) 284,560, and 
(1901) 282,003. The decrease of i per cent, during population, 
the last decade was due to famine, which caused con- 
siderable emigration from Dadri. It is divided into two nizdmats or 
administrative districts : Sanokuk, which comprises the tahsil of that 
name; and Jind, divided into the two tahslls of Jind and Dadri. 
I'heir head-quarters are at Sangrtir and Jind respectively. The prin- 
cipar towns are Sangrur, the modem capital, JiND, the former capital, 

* Safidon, Dadri, and Kaliana. The table on the next page shows 
the chief statistics of population in 1901. 

Nearly three-fourths of the population are Hindus, only io»6 per 
cent, being Sikhs, though Jind is one of the principal Sikh States 
in the Punjab. The remainder are Muhammadans (nearly 14 per 
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cent.), with a few Jains in the Didri tahdl The inajorit]|( of the 
people speak Bftngru, or its kindred dialects of BSgri and Ahirwau; 
Punj&bi being spoken only in the SangrQr taAsU, 
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More than 33 per cent, of the population are Jats, the Sidhu tribe, to 
which the ruling family belong.s, being strong in Sangrur and the Sheo- 
ran in DfLdri. Rajputs and Ahirs also form important castes in D&dri. 
The latter are exclusively Hindus. About 66 per cent of the population 
are dependent on agriculture. A branch of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Mission is established at Sangrur ; and 80 Christians, mostly members 
of the railway community at Jind, were enumerated in the State in 1901. 

D&dri takal is almost devoid of irrigation, and its conditions there- 
fore differ completely from those of Sangrur and JInd. Of these» 
Sangrur is now commanded by the Sirhind Canal, 
and its agricultural system has in consequence under- 
gone great changes, being now superior to that of jT^^d. Formerly an 
arid tract wTth sparse cultivation, its virgin soil has been rendered 
cultivable by the canal. Jind is irrigated from the Hansi branch of the 
older Western Jumna Canal, and its soil suffers both from excess of 
moisture and from exhaustion. DSdri is an arid, sandy tract, exposed 
to violent dust-storms in the hot season, and the sowing of either 
harvest depends entirely on the seasonal rains. 

The State is mostly held by communities of small peasant pro- 
prietors, though large estates cover about 400 square miles. The 
following table gives the main statistics of cultivation in 1903 -4, areas 
being in square miles 
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In S^ngrOr and Jfnd the principal Harvest is the spring crop, in 
i^ich wheat and barley and gram, mixed with mustard, are grown, 
cotton and sugar-cane (and in Sangrur maize) being cultivated for 
the autumn harvest. In D^dri wheat is rarely sown except on 
lands irrigated from wells, and the main harvest is in the autumn, 
when millet is the staple crop. Pulses are sown with millet, which is 
also grown to some extent in Jmd. Gram is the staple crop of the 
spring harvest. 

In the Jind tahsil rent is taken either in cash or by division of pro- 
duce. Cash rents vary from Rs. 1-3-3 Rs. 1-9-3 for unirrigated 
land, while for irrigated land Rs. 4-12-9 is paid on cotton and double 
that amount on sugar-cane. Where the less valuable irrigated crops 
are grown, rent is paid in kind, the landlord taking one-fourth of 
the produce. In the Dadri iahsil kind rents are very rare. From 
R. 0-12-9 to Rs. 3 per acre is paid for unirrigated land, and Rs. 4 
to Rs. 5 for land watered from wells. In the Sangrur tahsil rent is 
taken by division of crops. The rates arc the same as in the Jind 
taksiL The construction of railways has tended to equalize the prices 
of grain in different parts of the State. 

Apart from the extension of canals, the State has since 1891 
advanced Rs. 8,000 for the construction of wells for irrigation and 
drinking purposes, and nearly Rs. 16,000 more has been provided from 
village funds. 'There is a State bank in each iahsU^ by which advances 
are made at half the ordinary rates of interest. The cultivated area 
increased by 4«s per cent, between 1881 and 1901, but there is little 
room for further extension. 

Dadri, whfch Ijps close to HariSna, is the main cattle-breeding tract, 
the animals resembling the famous Hariana breed. C^amels are also 
reared by the RahbSris in this tahsily and used both for ploughing and 
carrying, as well as for riding. A good type of milch buffalo is found 
in Jind. The State maintains three Reserves in which grazing is 
allowed on payment. 

I’lie State owns 7-6 per cent, of the Sirhind Canal. Of the total area 
cultivated in 1903—4, 162 square miles, or more than 13 per cent., were 
classed as irrigated. Of this area, 37 square miles were irrigated from 
wells, 12 1 from canals, and 4 from streams. I'here are 2,292 masonry 
wells in use, besides 289 unbricked wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. 
Wells are virtually confined to Sangrur and Dadri, as the cost of 
making them is prohibitive in the Jind tahsil. The bucket and rope 
are commonly used, but a few Persian wheels are found in one part of 
the State. In 1903-4, 27 square mil^s were irrigated from the Sirhind 
Canal and 4 from the (jiiaggar river and other streams in Sangrur, 
while in the Jind tahsil the Western Jumna Canal irrigated 60 square 
miles. The Hansi and Butana. branches of the Western Jumna Canal 

m 
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were managed by the British (Government prior to 1888. In that year, 
however, an agreement was made by which the State took over distribucr 
taries irrigating 60,000 acres on payment of Rs. 1,20,000, less the 
cost of maintenance, &c., giving a net amount of about Rs. 1,05,500 
a year payable to Government. The State is also allowed to irrigate 
10,000 acres free of water rate, if there is a sufficient supply of water 
in the canal. The Bhiwini branch, still under British management, . 
irrigates about 2,300 acres in this tah^l^ for which the State pays 
the water rates fixed for British villages, plus 50 per cent, in lieu of 
owner’s rate. 

The only forests are the three Reserves already mentioned. These 
are called birs and have an area of 2,623 acres. While yielding an 
income of over Rs. 2,000 in normal years, they also form valuable 
fodder reserves for the cattle in time of famine. 

The State contains no mines or minerals, with the exception of stone 
and kankar quarries and saltpetre, the last of which yields a revenue 
of nearly Rs. 15,000. Stone is quarried in the Dadri tahAl^ but most 
of it is used locally. 

The only industries of any importance are the manufacture of gold 
and silver ornaments, leathern and wood-work, cotton cloth, and rude 
pottery. The towns of Sangrur and Dldri are noted 
conm^ca^ns leathern goods, shoes, harness, and well- 

* gear ; and in the former good furniture of English 
pattern is made. In the Sangrur tahsi/ embroidery is done by women 
for local sale and some of it is exported. There is some turnery at 
D£dri. The only factory is a steam cotton-ginning and pressing 
factory at Jind town, which in 1903-4 gave employment to 120 
persons. 

Large quantities of grain are exported through Sangrur, Jind, and 
DSdri. Other exports are cotton, ghi^ and oilseeds, while the chief 
imports are refined sugar and cotton cloth. 

The Ludhiina-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway was opened in 1901, the State 
finding four-fifths of the capital for its construction. It connects 
Sangriir, the capital, with Dhiiri Junction on the Rajpura-Bhatinda 
branch of the North-Western Railway and with Jakhal Junction on the 
Southern Punjab Railway, and is managed by the North-Western Rail- 
way in return for 55 per cent, of the gross earnings. The Southern 
Punjab Railway has three stations in the Jind /2A5?/, and the Rftjput- 
Sna-Mllw& Railway two in D^ldri. Sangrur is also connected by 
metalled roads with Dhiiri and Patiala, and with Jind by a partially 
metalled road. The State contains 42 miles of metalled roads and 
191 miles of unmetalled roads. I'he postal ,wd telegraphic arrange- 
ments are similar to those in Patiala. 

In common with the rest of the Punjab, the State suffered from the 
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famines of X783» 1803, 1812, 1824, and 1833. That of x86o-x also 
fLflr^ted the State, especially the Dftdri /oAsf/, and 
half a year’s revenue was remitted, advances for the 
purchase of cattle and seed being also given. In 1869-70 a fodder 
famine caused great losses of cattle, and a fifth of the revenue was 
remitted in the Jind taAa/^ advances being also made in Dfidri. In 
1877-8 the scarcity was more severe and was met by loans from the 
State banks. In 1883-4 a fodder famine again caused great loss of 
cattle, and revenue was largely suspended. In 1896 famine reappeared, 
and Rs. 27,500 was allotted for relief works, 7,000 maunds of grain 
were distributed as advances for seed, and Rs. 3,000 spent in charitable 
relief ; and though the scarcity was intensified in 1897, the losses were 
not severe. In 1899 the crops fidled again before the people had had 
time to recover from the effects of the preceding famine. Two months 
after the opening of relief works in October, 1899, resolved to 

concentrate the famine-stricken people on the Ludhiftna-Dhflri-Jfikhal 
Railway. The highest daily average (1,260) was reached in March, 
1900. Works were not closed until December, 1900, and the total 
expenditure on them exceeded Rs. 40,000. Poorhouses were also 
opened and relief given privately at a cost of nearly Rs. 23,000, exclud- 
ing the expenditure on additional dispensaries and the relief of immi- 
grants. On the conclusion of the famine, Rs. 1,58,000 was advanced 
to the people for the purchase of cattle and seed, bringing up the total 
expenditure incurred by the State to Rs. 2,27,000. 

The Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab for Jfnd is the 
Political Agent for the PhQlkilln States and Bahftwaipur, who resides at 
Pati&la. The aiJministration of the State is divided 
between four departments. Foreign affairs and edu- 
cation are controlled by the foreign minister. The DlwSn controls 
finance, excise, and revenue; the Bakhshf Kh^Uia under the com- 
mander-in-chief is responsible for the army and the police, and the 
Ad^latl or minister of justice for civil and criminal justice. The heads 
of these departments sitting together form a State Council known as 
the Sadr Ald^ to which each of the ministers individually is sub- 
ordinate. The Council again is controlled by the R9j2L The accoun- 
tant-general’s office was established in 1899. For administrative 
purposes the State is divided into two nizamais and three iahilk. 
Each iahsU is further subdivided into police circles, the Sai^fir tahAl 
containing three, JInd and Dadri two each. Each mzamai is adminis- 
tered by a nazim^ under whom is a tahsUddr in each tahaSlL 

In each nizdmat the ndzim and JaJtsiiddrs exercise judicial powers, 
and in 1899 a subdivisiSnal magistrate was appointed in the Dftdri 
tahsii. The nazim corresponds roughly to a District Magistrate, and 
from his decisions appeals lie to the Sadr AdNat^ which is presided 
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over by the Ad&latl. Further iippeals lie to the Sadr Ald^ which is 
subordinate to the Ijlds-i-Kkds^ or court of the R2lj&. All these courts « 
exercise both civil and criminal jurisdiction. The Indian Penal Code 
and Criminal Procedure Code are in force in the State, with certain 
modifications. 

The principal feudatory is the Sard&r of Badrukhan, the representa- 
tive of the junior branch of the ruling family. The jdgir is worth 
Rs. 8,843 annum, and is subject to the usual incidents of lapse and 
commutation. The RajS of NUbha is a member of this family. 

In the time of Raja Gajpat Singh the State consisted only of the 
four parganas of Jind, Safidon, Sangrur, and Balanwali, with a revenue 
of about 3 lakhs. Before the settlements made by Raja SarQp Singh, 
a fluctuating system of assessment was in vogue, including batai^ kan- 
kut^ and cash rates fixed on the nature of crops. The settlements were 
made in different years for each tahsiL Between 1857 and 1866 
a summary settlement of the Sangrur and JInd tahfiU was conducted, 
resulting in a total demand of 3*2 lakhs. Shortly after this a regular 
settlement of the whole State was made, which produced a fixed 
revenue of 5 9 lakhs. In both of these settlements the hatai system 
was partly continued. Two regular settlements followed, when cash 
rates were introduced throughout. The assessment of the fourth settle- 
ment was 6-2 lakhs. Revenue rates on unirrigated land vary from 
a minimum of R. 0-4-: in Dadri to a maximum of Rs. 1-12-10 in 
SangrUr, and on irrigated land from a minimum of K. 0-6-1 in Dadri 
to a maximum of Rs. 2-5-9 Sangrur. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue (including 
cesses) are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Apart from land revenue, the principal sources of revenue, with the 
amounts derived from each in 1903-4, are as follows: canals (2*5 lakhs), 
railways (1*2 lakhs), and stamps (0*6 lakh). The principal heads of 
expenditure are army (2*7 Is^hs), canals (1-2 lakhs), public works 
(o-9 lakh), police (0-5 lakh), and miscellaneous (8*8 lakhs). 

The income derived from excise in 1903-4 was Rs. 29,000. Liquor 
is distilled on premises which belong to the State, under the supervision 
of State officials, and still-head duties are levied of Rs. 2-8-0 per proof 
gallon and Rs. 2 per gallon of 25® under proof. The arrangement re- 
garding the import of Malwa opium is similaif. to that which obtains 
in the case of Patiflla, but the quantity allowed to Jind at the lower 
rate never exceeds 19 chests. The duty paid on this opium is refunded 
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^ to thfc State, with the object of securing the co-operation of the officials 
in the suppression of smuggling. The import of opium from Dadri 
into British territory is prohibited. The contracts for the retail sale 
of opium, drugs, and liquor are auctioned, and wholesale licences 
are granted on payment of a fixed fee. The excise arrangements are 
under the control of a Superintendent, who is subordinate to the 
Dlwan. 

The mint is controlled by the State treasurer, but, as in the case 
of Patiala, coins are struck only on special occasions, and these can 
hardly be said to be current coinage. The Jfnd rupee beam an in- 
scription similar to that on the Patiala rupee, to the effect that it is 
struck under the authority of Ahmad Shah Durrani. (See article on 
Patiala.) The value of the coin is about 12 annas. Gold coins 
are also struck. 

The towns of Sangrur, Jind, Safidon, and Dadri have been 
constituted municipalities. 

The expenditure on public works in 1903-4 was Rs. 90,854 ; and 
the principal buildings erected by the department since 1900 are the 
Ranbir College, the Ranbir Ganj, the Record Office, and the Female 
Hospital, all at Sangrur. 

The State army consists of a battalion of Imperial Service infantry, 
600 strong, with all necessary transport; and a local force of 220 
cavalry, 560 infantry, 80 artillery, and 16 serviceable guns. 

The police force had in 1903-4 a total strength of 405 of all ranks, 
and the village watchmen numbered 523. The police force is con- 
trolled by an Inspector-fieneral, under whom there is a Superintendent 
for each of thfe three tahsHls^ and a deputy-inspector for each of the 
seven police stations. The principal jail is at Sangrur. It has accom- 
modation for 320 prisoners, and is managed by a ddroga under the 
supervision of the Adalati. The chief jail industries are printing, 
weaving, bookbinding, and the making of darts (cotton carpets), paper, 
webbing, and rope. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 2-8 per cent. (5 males 
and 0-2 females). The number of pupils under instruction was 602 
in 1890-1, 791 in 1 900-1, and 730 in 1903-4. In the last year the 
State had 4 secondary and 7 primary and special (public) schools, 
and 15 elementary (private) schools, with 3 girls in the private schools. 
The eleven institutions classed as public were all managed by the 
Educatbnal department of the State. The existing system dates from 
1889, when the old State schools at Sangrur, JInd, Dd.dri, and Safidon 
were remodelled, so as to bring them into line with the regulations 
of the Punjab Educational department. In 1894 the school at San- 
grur was raised to the status of a high school, and in 1902 the Diamond 
Jubilee College was completed at that town. The expenditure of 
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the State on education was Rs. 99300 in 1892-3 and Rs. 109400 in 
1903-4. ^ 

The State contains 3 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, with accom- 
modation for 64 in-patients. In 1903-4 the number of cases treated 
was 29,129, of whom x66 were in-patients, and 867 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 17,815. The medical depart- 
ment is in charge of the State Medical officer. 

Vaccination, which is compulsory throughout the State, is carried 
out by a staff of four vaccinators under an inspector. In 1903-4 
the number of vaccinations performed was 4,752, representing 16-9 
per 1,000 of the population. 

Revenue survey, maps were prepared for each tah^l at the first 
settlement They were revised during the second and third settle- 
ments, and during the fourth settlement a fresh survey of JInd and 
SangrOr was made and new maps were prepared. For the Jind tahsily 
a map on the 4-inch scale was made. The first trigonometrical sur- 
vey was made between 1847 and 1849, and maps were published 
on the i-inch and 2-inch scales. A 4-inch map of the Cis-Sutlej 
States was published in 1863, and a revised edition of it in 1897. The 
i-inch maps prepared in 1847-9 were revised in 1886-92. 

[H. A. Rose, Phitlkian States Gazetteer (in the press) ; L. H. Griffin, 
The Rajas of the Punjab (second edition, 1873).] 

Jind Nizftmat. — South-eastern nizdmat or administrative district 
of Jind State, Punjab, lying between 28® 24' and 29° 28' N. and 
75® 55' and 76® 48' E., with an area of 1,080 square miles. It com- 
prises the two tahsils of J!nd and Dadri. The population in 1901 
was 217,322, compared with 225,039 in 1891. The nizdtnat contains 
five towns, Jind, the head-quarters, SafIdon, Dadri, Kaliana, and 
Biaund; and 344 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to 4-7 lakhs. 

Jind Tahcdl, — Northern tahnl of the Jind State and nizdmat^ Pun- 
jab, lying between 29® 2' and 29® 28' N. and 76® 15' and 76® 48' E., 
with an area of 489 square miles. It forms a compact triangle, almost 
entirely surrounded by the British Districts of Kamfil, Delhi, Rohtak, 
and HissSr, while on the north it is bounded by the Narwana tah^l 
of Patiala. It lies entirely in the natural tract known as the Bangar, 
and includes a part of the Nardak or Kurukshetra, the sacred land 
of the Hindus. The population in 1901 was 124,954, compared 
with 123,898 in 1891. The taJml contains two towns, JInd (popu- 
lation, 8,047), the head-quarters, and Safidon (4,832) ; and 163 
villages. The land revenue and ^ses in 1903-4 amounted to 2^3 
lakhs. c 

Jind Town. -Head-quarters of the Jind nizdmat and tahsdl^ Jind 
State, Punjab, situated in 29® 20' N. and^76® 19' E., on^the Southern 
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Punjab Railway, 60 miles south-east ot 55 angrflr, the modern capital, 
Ind 25 miles north-west of Rohtak. Population (1901), 8,047. It 
was formerly the capital of the State to which it gave its name, and 
the Rijis of Jfnd are still installed here. It lies in the holy tract 
of Kurukshetra; and tradition ascribes its foundation to the Pfinda- 
vas, who built a temple here to Jainti Devi, the ‘goddess of victory,* 
round which sprang up the town Jaintapuri, since corrupted into Jind. 
Of little importance in the Muhammadan period, it was seized by 
Gajpat Singh, the first Raja of Jind, in 1755. Rahim Dad Khan 
was sent by the Delhi government in 1775 to recover it, but was 
defeated and killed. His tomb is still to be seen at the Safldon 
Gate, and trophies of the victory are preserved in the town. It con- 
tains many ancient temples, and several places of pilgrimage. The 
fort of Fatehgarh, part of which is now used as a jail, was built by 
Raja Gajpat Singh. The municipality has an income of Rs. 7,210, 
chiefly from octroi ; and there is a considerable local trade. 

— River of Assam, which rises in the Urpad ^J/, Goalpara 
District, and flows through the southern portion of that District till it 
falls into the Brahmaputra, south of Manikarchar, after a course of 
120 miles. The most important places on its*banks are Lakhipur, 
South Salmara, and Singimari. Above Salmara the country is under 
water during the rains, and boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far 
as Lakhipur. In the dry season they cannot get above Singimari. 
The river serves as a trade route for the southern portion of Goalpara 
and the Garo Hills. 

Jintur. — Northern taluk of Parbhani District, Hyderabad State, with 
an area of 952 square miles. Including the population in 1901 
was 87,797, compared with 123,546 in 1891, the decrease being due to 
the famine of 1900. The taluk contains 297 villages, of which 37 are 
jd^r^ and JintQr (population, 3,688) is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue in 1901 was 3.2 lakhs. The taluk lies between the rivers 
Puma (north) and Dudna (south). The soils are mainly alluvial and 
regar. 

Jiral Kamsoll.— Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Jirang. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The population in 1901 was 723, and the gross revenue in 1903-4 
Rs. 2,245. The principal products are rice, millet, ginger, caoutchouc, 
and cotton. 

Jiri. — River of Assam, which rises on the southern slopes of the 
Barail, and, after a southerly course of 75 miles, falls into the BarSk 
or Surma For nearly the whole of its length it forms the boundary 
between CSchar District ^nd the State of Manipur, and it is crossed at 
JirighEt by a ferry, which is maintained for the use of travellers along 
the Silchar-Manipur road. The greater part of its course lies through 
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hilly country, and there is very little cultivated land in the ;iricinity. 
The only traffic brought down by the river consists of forest produce 
and tea from a garden situated at Jirighat, about 5 miles above its 
confluence with the Barak. 

Jobat. — K guaranteed chiefship in Central India, under the Bho- 
plwar Agency, lying between 22® 21' and 22® 30' N. and 74® 28' and 
74® 50^ £., with an area of about 140 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the JhSbua State ; on the south and west by All-R3.jpur ; 
and on the east by Gwalior. Jobat lies entirely in the hilly tract of the 
Vindhyas, and is intersected by a succession of short ranges and narrow 
valleys covered with thick jungle. The geological formations met with 
are of unusual interest. In the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
of Jobat, and covering a considerable area round it, is an outcrop of 
a peculiar jaspideous, ferruginous rock, while the greater part of the 
State is occupied by gneissose and schistose rocks. Along the northern 
border the Lametas are represented by the Nimar sandstone and 
Bigh limestones, overlaid by trap. The annual rainfall averages about 
30 inches. 

There is some uncertainty as to the founder of this State ; but the 
best-supported account relates that the territory passed to Kesar Deo, 
great-grandson of Anand Deo, the founder of Ali-Rajpur, in the fifteenth 
century. On the establishment of British supremacy, Rana Sabal Singh 
was in possession, and was succeeded by Rana Ran jit Singh, who 
died in 1874. Ranjit Singh in 1864 agreed to cede all land which 
might at any time be required for railways through his State. He 
was followed by Sarup Singh, who died in 1897, and was succeeded 
by the present chief, Indrajit Singh, who is still a noinor, and is 
being educated at the Daly College at Indore. Tlie title of Rana 
is borne by the rulers of Jobat. 

Population has been ; (1881) 9,387, (1891) 15,047, and (1901) 9,443, 
giving a density of 67 persons per square mile. The decrease of 
37 per cent, during the last decade is due mainly to the famine of 
1899-1900. Animists (chiefly Bhils and Bhilalas) number 8,131, or 
86 per cent, of the total. 

The general fertility of the soil is low, and the Bhils, who form the 
greater part of the population, are indifferent agriculturists. The total 
area is thus distributed : cultivated, 32 square miles, of which only 
62 acres can be irrigated; cultivable but not under cultivation, 30 square 
miles ; waste and forest land, 78 square miles. Of the cropped area, 
urd occupies 17 square miles, or 53 per cent. ; maize, 10 square miles; 
and jatvary 7 square miles. , 

The forest area, which covers almost the v'hole of the uncultivable 
portion of the State, has since 1902 been in charge of the Agency 
Forest officer. Asbestos has been found in some quantity, but the 
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quality Js poor, and an attempt to work it proved a failure. Trade 
^nerally has increased, especially the export of grain, which is carried 
to Dohad on the Godhra-Ujjain section of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway by a fair-weather road, 40 miles in length. 
A British post office has been opened at Ghora village ; the nearest 
telegraph office is at Bigh in the Amjhera district of Gwalior, 1 5 miles 
'distant. 

The State is divided into five Jobat, Guda, Hirapur, ThaplI, 

and Juari— under two ihanctdars^ who are the revenue collectors. 
Owing to the chiefs minority, the State is at present administered by 
the Political Agent, through a Superintendent, all matters of importance 
being dealt with by him. I'he total revenue is Rs. 21,000, of which 
Rs. 8,300 is derived from land, Rs. 2,700 from forests, and Rs. 4,000 
from excise. The general administration, including the chiefs establish- 
ment, costs Rs. 15,000 a year. The incidence of the land revenue 
demand is 9 annas per acre of cultivated land and 2 annas per acre 
of total area. 1 'he jail is at Jobat, and a vernacular school is main- 
tained at Ghora. In 1901 only one per cent, of the population (almost 
all males) could read and write. 

Jobat village, containing the residence of the chief, is situated in 
22® 27' N. and 7*4® 37' E. Population (1901), 208. It is reached 
from the Dohad or Meghnagar stations on the Ratlam-Godhra section 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, the stations being 
40 miles distant by fair-weather road from the village. The adminis- 
trative head-quarters, however, are at Ghora, 2 miles south of Jobat. 
Population (1901), 1,154. The State is often called Ghora-Jobat by 
natives, on account of its two capitals. 

Jodhpur State (also called Marwar). — The largest State in 
Rajputana, having an area of 34,963 square miles, or more than one- 
fourth of the total area of the Agency. It lies between 24® 37' and 
27® 42' N. and 70® 6' and 75° 22' E. It is bounded on the north by 
Bikaner ; on the north-west by Jaisalmer ; on the west by Sind ; on 
the south-west by the Rann of Cutch ; on the south by Palanpur and 
Sirohi ; on the south-east by Udaipur ; on the cast by Ajmer-Merwara 
and Kishangarh ; and on the north-east by Jaipur. The country, as 


its name Marwar (= ‘region of death’) implies, 
is sterile, sandy, and inhospitable. There are some 
comparatively fertile lands in the north-east, east. 


Physical 

aspects. 


and south-east in the neighbourhood of the Aravalli Hills ; but. 


generally speaking, it is a dreary waste covered with sandhills, rising 


sometimes to a height of 300 or 400 feet, and the desolation becomes 
more absolute and marked *as one proceeds westwards. The northern 


and north-western portion is a mere desert, known as the tkal^ in 
which, it has been said, there aie more spears than spear-grass heads, 
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and blades of steel grow better than blades of com. The country here 
resembles an undulating sea of sand ; an occasional oasis is met wiih| 
but water is exceedingly scarce and often 200 to 30® fc®t below the sur- 
face. The Aravalli Hills form the entire eastern boundary of the 
State» the highest peak within Jodhpur limits being in the south-east 
(3,607 feet above the sea). Several small offshoots of the ArSvallis 
lie in the south, notably the Sunda hills (Jaswantpura), where a height 
of 3,252 feet is attained, the Chappan-ka-pahgr near SiwSna (3,199 
feet), and the Roja hills at Jalor {2,408 feet). Scattered over the State 
are numerous isolated hills, varying in height from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. 
The only important river is the Luni. Its chief tributaries are the 
Lllri, the Raipur LUni, the Guhiya, the Bandi, the Sukri, and the ; 
Jawai on the left bank, and the Jojri on the right. The principal 
lake is the famous salt lake at Sambhar. Two other depressions of 
the same kind exist at Didwana and Pachbhadra. There are a few 
jt&ls or marshes, notably one near Bhatki in the south-west, which 
covers an area of 40 or 50 square miles in the rainy season, and the 
bed of which, when dry, yields good crops of wheat and gram. 

A large part of the State is covered by sand-dunes of the transverse 
type, that is, with their longer axes at right angles to the prevailing 
wind. Isolated hills of solid rock are scattered over the plain. The 
oldest rocks found are schists of the Aravalli system, and upon them 
rests unconformably a great series of ancient subaerial rhyolites with 
subordinate bands of conglomerate, the MallSni series. These cover 
a large area in the west and extend to the capital. Coarse-grained 
granites of two varieties, one containing no mica and the other both 
hornblende and mica, are associated with the rhyolitbs. Near the 
capital, sandstones of Vindhyan age rest unconformably upon the 
rhyolites. Some beds of conglomerate, showing traces of glacial 
action, have been found at Pokaran and are referred to the T&lcher 
period. Sandstones and conglomerates with traces of fossil leaves 
occur at BArmer, and are probably of Jurassic age. The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana are situated in Jodhpur territory, the 
marble being found among the crystalline ArAvalli schists. 

The eastern and some of the southern districts are well wooded with 
natural forests, the most important indigenous timber-tree being the 
babul (Acacia arabica\ the leaves and pods of which are used as fodder 
in the hot season, while the bark is a valuable tanning and dyeing 
agent. Among other trees may be mentioned the makua (Bassia^^ 
laHfolia\ valuable for its timber and flowers; the anwal (Cassia 
auriculata\ the bark of which isi laigely used in tanning ; the dhak or 
palds (Butea frondosa\ the dfuso (AnogeisstA pendula\ the gular (Ficus 
glomeratd)^ the siris (Albizzia Lebbek\ and the khair (Acacia Catechu), 
Throughout the plains the kheira (Prosqpis spicigera\ ^e rohira ( Tecoma 
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undulaia\ and the fiim {Metia Anaiirathid) are common, and the 
tamarind and the bar {Reus bengaiensis) are fidrly so. The I$pal (Rats 
rtl^osa\ a sacred tree, is found in almost every village. The principal 
fruit trees are the pomegranate {Punica Granatuni)^ the Jodhpur variety 
of which is celebrated for its delicate flavour, and the mmbu or lime- 
tree. In the desert the chief trees are two species of the btr {Zizyfhus 
Jujnba and Z. nummularia\ which flourish even in years of scanty 
rainfall, and furnish the main fodder and fruit-supply of this part of the 
country ; and the khejra^ which is not less important, as its leaves and 
shoots provide the inhabitants with vegetables (besides being eaten by 
camels, goats, and cattle), its pods are consumed as fruits, its wood is 
used for roofs, carts, and agricultural implements or as fuel, and its 
fresh bark is, in years of famine, stripped off and ground with grain to 
give the meagre meal a more substantial bulk. 

The fauna is varied. Lions are now extinct, the last four having 
been shot near Jaswantpura about 1872, and the wild ass {Eguus 
hemionus) is seldom, if ever, seen. Tiger, sdmhar {Cerous umcolor\ 
and black bears are found in the Arflvallis and the Jaswantpura and 
jalor hills, but in yearly decreasing numbers. Wild hog are fairly 
numerous in the same localities, but are scarcer than they used to be 
in the low hills adjacent to the capital. leopards and hyenas are 
generally plentiful, and fulgai (Boseiaphus tragocameius) are found in 
some of the northern and eastern districts. Indian gazelle abound 
in the pljiins, as also do antelo{)e, save in the actual desert; but the 
chital (Cervus axis) is seen only on the slopes of the Aravallis in 
the south-east. Wolves are numerous in the west, and wild dogs are 
occasionally met wyth in the forests. In addition to the usual small 
game, there are several species of sand-grouse (including the imperial), 
and two of bustard, namely, the great Indian {Eupodotis edwardsi) 
and the houbdrd (Hanbara maegueent). 

The climate is dry, even in the monsoon period, and characterized 
by extreme variations of temperature during the cold season. The hot 
months are fairly healthy, but the heat is intense ; scorching winds 
prevail with great violence in April, May, and June, and sand-storms 
are of frequent occurrence. The climate is often pleasant towards the 
end of July and in August and September; but a second hot season 
is not uncommon in October and the first half of November. In the 
cold season (November 15 to about March 15) the mean daily range 
^ sometimes as iriuch as 30^, and malarial and other fevers prevail. 
An observatory was opened at Jodhpur city in October, 1896, and the 
average daily mean temperature for tl%e nine years ending 1905 has 
been nearly 81® (varying from 62-7® in January to 94*2® in May). 
The mean daily range is about 25® (16*6® in August and 30*5® in 
November). Thejiighest temperature recorded since the observatory 
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was established has been 121^ on June 10^ 1897, and the lowest 28^ 
on January 29, 1905. 

The country is situated outside the regular course of both the south- 
west and north-east monsoons, and the rainfall is consequently scanty 
and irregular. Moreover, even in ordinary years, it varies considerably 
in different districts, and is so erratic and fitful that it is a common 
saying among the village folk that ^sometimes only one horn of the 
cow lies within the rainy zone and the other without.’ The annual 
rainfall for the whole State averages about 13 inches, nearly all received 
in July, August, and September. The fall varies from less than 
7 inches at Sheo in the west to about 13 inches at the capital, and/ 
nearly 18^ inches at Jaswantpura (in the south) and B^li in the south-! 
east. The heaviest fall recorded in any one year was over 55^ inches 
at SSnchor (in the south-west) in 1893, whereas in 1899 two of the 
western districts (Sheo and Sankra) received but 0-14 inch each. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the Rathor clan of Rajputs, 
and claims descent from Rama, the deified king of Ajodhya. The 
original name of the clan was Rashtra (‘protector’), 
and subsequently eulogistic suffixes and prefixes 
were attached, such as Rashtrakuta {kuta = ‘ highest ’) or Maharashtra 
(waAa = ‘great’), &c. The clan is mentioned in some of Asoka’s 
edicts as rulers of the Deccan, but their earliest known king is 
Abhimanyu of the fifth or sixth century a.d., from which time onward 
their history is increasingly clear. For nearly four centuries preceding 
A.D. 973 the RashtrakUtas gave nineteen kings to the Deccan; but in 
the year last mentioned they were driven out by the Chalukyas (Solanki 
Rajputs) and sought shelter in Kanauj, where a branch of their family 
is said to have formed a settlement early in the ninth century. Here, 
after living in comparative obscurity for about twenty-five years, they 
dispossessed their protecting kinsmen and founded a new dynasty 
known by the name of Gaharwar. There were seven kings of this 
dynasty (though the first two are said to have never actually ruled over 
Kanauj), and the last was Jai Chand, who in 1194 was defeated by 
Muhammad Ghorl, and, while attempting to escape, ivas drowned in 
the Ganges. The nearer kinsmen of Jai Chand, unwilling to submit 
to the conqueror, sought in the scrub and desert of Rajputana a second 
line of defence against the advancing wave of Muhammadan conquest. 
SiahjI, the grandson (or, according to some, the nephew) of Jai Chand, 
with about 200 followers, ‘the wreck of his vassalage,’ accomplished 
the pilgrimage to Dwarka, and is next found conquering Kher 
(in Mallani) and the neighbofaring tract from the Gohel Rajputs, and 
planting the standard of the Rathors amidst the sandhills of the LQni 
in 1212. About the same time a community of Brahmans held the 
city and extensive lands of Pali, and being greatly* hara.ssed by Mers, 
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Bhils, and^Miiias, invoked the aid of Si^jl in dispersing them. This 
he seadily accomplished ; and, when subsequently invited to settle in 
the place as its protector, celebrated the next Roll festival by putting 
to death the leading men, and in this way adding the district to his 
conquests. The foundation of the State now called Jodhpur thus 
dates from about 1212 ; but this was not the first appearance of the 
SiUhors in Marw^r, for, as the article on Bali shows, five of this clan 
ruled at Hathundi in the south-east in the tenth century. In Siahjfs 
time, however, the greater part of the country was held by Parih&r, 
Gohel, Chauhan, or Paramara Rajputs. The nine immediate successors 
of Siahj! were engaged in perpetual broils with the people among 
whom they had settled, and in 1381 the tenth, Rao Chonda, accom- 
plished what they had been unable to do. He took Mandor from the 
Parihar chief, and made his possession secure by marrying the latter’s 
daughter. This place was the Rathor capital for the next seventy-eight 
years, and formed a convenient base for adventures farther afield, 
which resulted in the annexation of Nagaur and other places before 
the Rao’s death about 1409. His son and successor. Ran Mai, who 
was a brother-indaw of Rana Lakha, appears to have spent most 
of his time at Chitor, where he interfered in Mewar politics and was 
assassinated in an attempt to usurp the throne of the infant Rani 
Kilmbha. The next chief was Rao Jodha, who, after annexing Sojat 
in 1455, laid the foundation of Jodhpur city in 1459 and transferred 
thither the seat of government. He had fourteen (or, according to 
some authorities, seventeen) sons, of whom the eldest, Satal, succeeded 
him about 1488, but was killed three years later in a battle with the 
SUbahdar of Ajmer, while the sixth was Bika, the founder of the 
Bikaner Stat6. Satal was followed by his brother Suja, remembered 
as the ‘cavalier prince,’ who in 1516 met his death in a fight with the 
Pathans at the Pipar fair while rescuing 140 Rathor maidens who were 
being carried off. Rao Ganga (1516-32) sent his clansmen to fight 
under the standard of Mewar against the Mughal emperor, Babar, and 
on the fatal field of Khanua (1527) his grandson Rai Mai and several 
other Rathors of note were slain. 

Rao Maldeo (1532-69) was styled by Firishta ‘the most powerful 
prince in Hindustan ’ \ he conquered and annexed numerous districts 
and strongholds, and, in his time, Marwar undoubtedly reached its 
zenith of power, territory, and independence. When the emperor 
•M^Jum^yun was drivcm from the throne by Sher Shah, he sought in vain 
the protection of Maldeo; but the latter derived mo advantage from 
this inhospitality, for Sher Shah in 1544 led an army of 80,000 men 
against him. In the engagegients that ensued the Afghan was very 
nearly beaten, and his position was becoming daily more critical, till 
at last he had recourse to a stratagem which secured for him so narrow 
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and barren a victory that he was forced to declare that he had * nearly 
lost the empire of India for a handful of an allusion to*the 

poverty of the soil of M2rw2r as unfitted to produce richer grain. 
Subsequently Akbar invaded the country and, after an obstinate and 
sanguinary defence, captured the forts of Merta and N3gaur. To 
appease him, Maldeo sent his second son to him with gifts ; but the 
emperor was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing of the des^t 
chief, who refused personally to attend his court, that he besieged 
Jodhpur, forced the Rao to pay homage in the person of his eldest son, 
Udai Singh, and even presented to the Bikaner chief, a scion of the 
Jodhpur house, a formal grant for the State of Jodhpur together with/ 
the leadership of the clan. Rao Mildeo died shortly afterwards ; and| 
then commenced a civil strife between his two sons, Udai Singh and 
Chandra Sen, ending in favour of the latter, who, though the younger, 
was the choice of both his father and the nobles. He, however, ruled 
for only a few years, and was succeeded (about 1581) by his brother, 
who, by giving his sister, Jodh Bai, in marriage to Akbar, and his 
daughter Min Bai to the prince SaUm (Jahingir), recovered all the 
former possessions of his house, except Ajmer, and obtained several 
rich districts in Milwi and the title of Riji. The next two chiefs, 
Sflr Singh (1595-1620) and Gaj Singh (1620-38), served with great 
distinction in several battles in Gujarit and the Deccan. The brilliant 
exploits of the former gained for him the title of Sawai Rija, while 
the latter, besides being viceroy of the Deccan, was styled Dalbhanjan 
(or * destroyer of the army *) and Dalthambhan (or ‘ leader of the host ’). 

Jaswant Singh (1638-78) was the first ruler of MarwSlr to receive the 
title of MahirljS. His career was a remarkable one In 1658 he was 
appointed viceroy of Malw&, and received the command of the army 
dispatched against Aurangzeb and Murgd, who were then in rebellion 
against their father. Being over-confident of victory and anxious to 
triumph over two princes in one day, he delayed his attack until they 
had joined forces, and in the end suffered a severe defeat at Fateh£bld 
near Ujjain. Aurangzeb subsequently sent assurances of pardon to 
Jaswant Singh, and summoned him to join the army then being 
collected against Shujfi. The summons was obeyed, but as soon as the 
battle commenced he wheeled about, cut to pieces Aurangzeb’s rear- 
guard, plundered his camp, and marched with the spoils to Jodhpur. 
Later on he served as viceroy of Gujarat and the Deccan, and finally in 
1678, in, order to get rid of him, Aurangzeb appointed him to lead an* 
army against the Afghans. He died in the same year at Jamrfid, and 
was succeeded by his posthumous son, Ajit Singh, during whose infancy 
Aurangzeb invaded Marwar, sacked Jodh()ur and all the large towns, 
destroyed the temples and commanded the conversion of the Rithor 
race to Islam. This cruel policy cemf^nted into one, bond of union all 
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who cherished either patriotism or religion, and in the wars that ensued 
thtf emperor gained little of either honour or advantage. On Aurang- 
zeb’s death in 1707 Ajlt Singh proceeded to Jodhpur, slaughtered or* 
dispersed the imperial garrison, and recovered his capital. In the fol- 
lowing year he became a party to the triple alliance with Udaipur and 
Jaipur to throw off the Muhammadan yoke. One of the conditions of 
this alliance was that the chiefs of Jodhpur and Jaipur should regain the 
privilege of marrying with the Udaipur family, which they had forfeited 
by contracting matrimonial alliances with the Mughal emperors, on the 
understanding that the offspring of Udaipur princesses should suc- 
ceed to the State in preference to all other children. The allies fought 
a successful battle at S8mbhar in 1709, and a year or so later forced 
Bahadur Shah to make peace. 

When the Saiyid brothers — ‘the Warwicks of the East* — were in 
power, they called upon Ajlt Singh to mark his subservience to the 
Delhi court in the customary manner by sending a contingent headed 
by his heir to serve. This he declined to do, so his capital was in- 
vested, his eldest son (Abhai Singh) was taken to Delhi as a hostage, 
and he was compelled, among other things, to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to Farrukhsiyar and himself repair to the imperial court. For 
a few years Ajlt Singh was mixed up in all the intrigues that occurred ; 
but on the murder of Farrukhsiyar in 1719, he refused his sanction to 
the nefarious schemes of the Saiyids, and in 1720 returned to his 
capital, leaving Abhai Singh behind. In 1721 Ajlt Singh seized Ajmer, 
where he coined money in his own name, but had to surrender the place 
to Muhammad ShSh two years later. In the meantime, Abhai Singh 
had been persilkde<} that the only mode of arresting the ruin of the 
Jodhpur State and of hastening his own elevation was the murder of his 
father ; and in 1724 he induced his brother, Bakht Singh, to commit this 
foul crime. Abhai Singh ruled for about tvrenty-six years, and in 1731 
rendered great service to Muhammad Sh^h by capturing AhmadabSd 
and suppressing the rebellion of Sarbuland Khan. 

On his death in 1750 his son Ram Singh succeeded, but was soon 
ousted by his uncle, Bakht Singh, the parricide, and forced to flee to 
Ujjain, where he found Jai Appa Sindhia and concerted measures for 
the invasion of his country. In the meantime Bakht Singh had met his 
death, by means, it is said, of a poisoned robe given him by his aunt or 
niece, the wife of the Jaipur chief ; and his son, Bijai Singh, was ruling 
at Jpdhpur. The MarSthas assisted R5m Singh to gain a victory over 
his cousin at Merta about 1756 j but they shortly afterwards abandoned 
him, and wrested from Bijai Singh the fort and district of Ajmer and the 
promise of a fixed triennial tribute. After this, Marwar enjoyed several 
years of peace, until the rapid strides made by the Marathas towards 
universal rapine, if not conquest, compelled the principal Rajput States 
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(Mew8r, Jodhpur, and Jaipur) once more to form a union, for the 
defence of their political existence. In the battle of Tonga (1767) 
Sindhia was routed, and compelled to abandon not only the field but 
all his conquests (including Ajmer) for a time. He soon returned, how- 
ever; and in 1790 his army under De Boigne defeated the Rajputs in 
the murderous engagements at PMan (in June) and Merta (in Septem- 
ber). In the result, he imposed on Jodhpur a fine of 60 lakhs, and 
recovered Ajmer, which was thus lost for ever to the Kathors. Bijai 
Singh died about 1793, and was succeeded by his grandson, Bhim 
Singh, who ruled for ten years. 

At the commencement of the Maratha War in 1803 Man Singh was. 
chief of Jodhpur, and negotiated first with the British and subsequently 
with Holkar. Troubles then came quickly upon Jodhpur, owing to in-\ 
ternal disputes regarding the succession of Dhonkal Singh, a supposed \ 
posthumous son of Bhim Singh, and a disastrous war with Jaipur for \ 
the hand of the daughter of the Maharana of Udaipur. The freebooter \ 
Amir Khan espoused first the cause of Jaipur and then that of Jodhpur, 
terrified Man Singh into abdication and pretended insanity, assumed 
the management of the State itself for two years, and ended by plunder- 
ing the treasury and leaving the country with its resources completely 
exhausted. On Amir Khan’s withdrawal in 1817, Chhatar Singh, the 
only son of Man Singh, assumed the regency, and with him the British 
Government commenced negotiations at the outbreak of the Pindari 
War. A treaty was concluded in January, 1818, by which the State 
was taken under protection and agreed (1) to pay an annual tribute of 
Rs. 1,08,000 (reduced in 1847 to Rs. 98,000, in consideration of the 
cession of the fort and district of Umarkot), and (2) to furnish, when 
required, a contingent of 1,500 horse (an obligation converted in 1835 
to an annual payment of Rs. 1,15,000 — see the article on Erinpura). 
Chhatar Singh died shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, whereupon 
his father, Man Singh, threw off the mask of insanity and resumed the 
administration. Within a few months he put to death or imprisoned 
most of the nobles who, during his assumed imbecility, had shown any 
unfriendly feeling towards him ; and many of the others fled from 
his tyranny and appealed for aid to the British, with the result that in 
1824 the Maharaja was obliged to restore the confiscated estates of 
some of them. In 1827 the nobles again rebelled, and putting the pre- 
tender, Dhonkal Singh, at their head, prepared to Invade Jodhpur from 
Jaipur territory. Lastly, in 1839, the misgovernment of Man Singh and - 
the consequent disaffection and insurrection in the State reached such 
a pitch that the British GoverFinent was compelled to interfere. A 
force was marched to Jodhpur, of which it held military occupation for 
five months, when Man Singh executed an engagement to ensure future 
good government. He died in 1843, It^ving no son ; and by the choice 
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oi his’widows and the nobles and officials of the State, confirmed by 
Government, Takht Singh, chief of Ahmadnagar, became Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, the claims revived by Dhonkal Singh being set aside. The 
Maharaja did good service during the Mutiny, but the affairs of Marwir 
fell into the utmost confusion owing to his misrule, and the Government 
, of India had to interfere in 1868. In 1870 he leased to Government 
the Jodhpur share of the Sambhar l^ke, together with the salt marts of 
Nawa and Gudha. Takht Singh died in 1873, when he was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Jaswant Singh. The new administration was dis- 
tinguished by the vigour and success with which dacoitics and crimes of 
violence (formerly very numerous) were suppressed, by pushing on the 
construction of railways and irrigation works, improving the customs 
tariff, introducing a regular revenue settlement, &c. In fact, in every 
department a wise and progressive policy was pursued. No chief could 
have better upheld the character of his house for unswerving loyalty to 
Government, and the two fine regiments of Imperial Service cavalry 
raised by him are among the evidences of this honourable feeling. He 
was created a G.C.S.l. in 1875, and subse(iuently his salute (ordinarily 
17 guns) was raised first to 19, and next to 21 guns. He died in 1895, 
leaving a strong and sound administration to his only son, Sardar Singh, 
who was born in 1880, and is the present Maharaja. He was invested 
with powers in 1898, the administration during his minority having been 
carried on by his uncle, MahSraj Pratap Singh (now the Maharaja of 
Idar), assisted by a (Council. The chief events of His Highness’s rule 
have been : the employment of a regiment of his Imperial Service 
Lancers on the north-west frontier in 1897-8 and in China in 1900-j ; 
the extension of the railway to the. Sind border and thence to Hyder- 
abad; the great famine of 1899-1900 ; the conversion of the local into 
British currency in 1900 ; and his visit to Europe in 1901. Maharaja 
Sardar Singh was a member of the Imperial Cadet Corps from January, 
1902, to Augu.st, 1903. 

The State is rich in antiquarian remains ; the most interesting are de- 
scribed in the articles on Bali, BhInmal, Didwana, Jalor, Mandor, 
Nadol, Nagaur, Pali, Ranapur, and Sadri. 

Excluding the 21 villages situated in the British District of Merwara, 
which, under an arrangement made in 1885, are administered by the 
Government of India, but over which the Jodhpur 
Darbar still retains other rights, there were, in 1901, 

4,057 towns and villages in the State, the town of Sambhar being under 
the joint jurisdiction of the Jodhpur and Jaipur Darbars. The popu- 
lation at each of the three enumerations was: (1881) 1,757,681, (1891) 
2,528,178, and (1901) 1,935,565, The territory in 1901 was divided 
into 24 districts or hukumats (since reduced to- 23), and contained one 
city, Jodhpur (population, 79,109), the capital of the State and a niunici- 
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pality, and 26 towns. Tlie principal towns are Phaloui (popu]ation, 
13,924) and Nagaur (13,377) in the north, Pali (12,673) and Sojat<* 
(11,107) cast, and Kuchawan (10,749) in the north<east. The 

following table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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1 

i6o 

i6o 

96,194 

67,764 

22-8 

HU 

3.686 

HilUra . 

792 

2 

88 

57.794 

~ 3a 

4,196 

nidwana . 

1,136 

1 

"3 

44.64* 

- 17.8 

*,*85 

Jaitaran 

959 

2 

ii6 

67 ,m 

- 22.7 

2.683 

Jalor . 

1,5.5a 

I 

asa 

140,880 

“ ^7-3 

9,887 

Jaswantpura 

1,360 

I 

198 


- a5.3 

5.179 

Mallani 

5»75o 

1 

464 

>7».33o 

— 22.1 

5,018 

1,602 

Marot . 

498 


109 

54.873 

- 3*4 

Merta . 

t,6t8 

I 

370 

«4*.854 

- 30 6 

8,040 

Nagaur 

2,608 

4 

420 

>67.759 

- 33-5 

9.096 

Nawa* 

.502 

2 

12 

24,960 

— 20*9 

1.930 

Pachbhadra 


2 

105 

39.4*7 

- *5.5 

2,118 

Pali . 

1,024 

1 

So 

43,889 

- 42.9 

2,787 

2,418 

Parbatsar . 

840 

• «J 

165 

87.«*7 

- 17 

Pbalodi 

2,624 

2 

71 

59,619 

- 17 

5»i30 

Sambhar 

160 

I 

6 

7.438 

- lO-s 

571 

Saiichor 

1,776 


a.41 

70,401 

- 26.^ 

1,668 

Sankra 

1,279 

1 

V 

25,960 

+ 157-7 

1,009 

Sheo . 

2,004 


65 

*4,405 

- 19.4 

459 

Shergarh . 

MS6 


80 

56,9** 

- 19.7 

a, 035 

Siwana 

760 


II2 

53.931 

- 167 

2,210 
, 9.685 

Sojat . 

1,172 

1 

212 

109,833 

- 22.5 

State total 

34.963 

a? 

4.030 

1,935.565 

-a3.4 

104,841 


* Amalgamated with SAmbliar in i9(»>3. 


The large decrease in the population since 1891 was due to a series 
of bad seasons culminating in the great famine of 1899-1900, and also 
to- heavy mortality from cholera and fever at the end of the decade. 
The enormous increase in the population of the Sankra district is 
ascribed mainly to the immigration of Bhiti Rajputs and others from 
Jaisalmer, while the small decreases in the Marot and SSnibhar districts 
(both in the north-east) seem to shovr that the fami’ c was less severely 
felt there. Of the total poiiulation, 1,606,046, or n 7 rly 83 per cent., 
are Hindus; 149,419, or nearly 8 per cent,. Mu » mans; 137,393, or 
7 per cent., Jains ; and 42,235, or over 2 per ce Animists. Among 
the Hindus there are some Dadupanthis (a sect .scribed in the article 
on Naraina in the Jaipur State, which is their head-cpiarters), but their 
number was not recorded at the last (!ensus. In addition to the two 
subdivisions of the sect mentioned in that article, there is a third whi<'h 
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is said to be i)eculiar to Jodhpur and is called Gharbari. Its members 
piarry *and are consequently not recognized in Jaipur as true D^diV 
panthis. Another sect of Hindus deserving of notice is that of the 
Bishnois, who number over 37,000, and derive their name from their 
creed of twenty-nine articles. The Bishnois are all Jats by 

tribe, and are strict vegetarians, teetotallers, and non-smokers ; they 
,bury their dead sometimes in a sitting posture and almost always at the 
threshold of the house or in the adjoining cattle-shed, take neither food 
nor water from any other caste, and have their own special priests. The 
language mainly spoken throughout the State is MarwSlri, the most 
important of the four main groups of Rajasthani. 

Among castes and tribes the Jats come first, numbering 220,000, or 
over 1 1 per cent, of the total. They are robust and hard-working and 
the best cultivators in the State, famed for their diligence in improving 
the land. Next come the Brahmans (192,000, or nearly 10 i>er cent.). 
The principal divisions are the Srimalis, the Sanchoras, the Pushkarnas, 
the Nandwnna Borahs, the Chenniyats, the Purohits, and the PMiw.ils, 
''Fhey are mostly cultivators, but some are priests or money-lenders or 
in .service. 'I'he third most numerous caste is that of the Rajput.s 
(181,000, or over 9 per cent.). They consider any pursuit other than 
that of arms or government as derogatory to their dignity, and are con- 
sequently indifferent cultivators. The princiiml K9,jput clan is that of 
the ruling family, namely Rathor, comprising more than 100 septs, the 
chief of which are Mertia, Jodha, Udawat, ChampHwat, Kumpawat, 
Karnot, Jaitaw^at, and Karamsot. After the Rajputs come the Mahiljans 
(171,000, or nearly 9 fier cent.). They belong mostly to the Oswal, 
Mahesrf, Porw^l, Saraogl, and Agarwal subdivisions, and are traders 
and bankers, soihe having agencies in the remotest parts of India, while 
a few are in State service. The only other caste exceeding 100,000 is 
that of the Bilais, or Bhambis (142,000, or over 7 per cent.). They 
are among the very lowest castes, and are workers in leather, village 
drudgc.s, and to a small extent agriculturists. Tho.se who remove the 
carcases of dead animals from villages or towns are called Dheds. 
Other fairly numerous castes are the Rebaris (67,000), breeders of 
camels, sheep, and goats; the Malis (55,000), market-gardeners and 
agriculturists ; the Chakars or Gol^ (55,000), the illegitimate offspring 
of Rajput.s, on whom they attend as hereditary servants ; and lastly the 
Kumhars (51,000), ]>otters, brick-burners, village menials, and, to a 
small extent, cultivators. Taking the population as a whole, more than 
58 per cent, live by the land and about another 3 per cent, are partially 
agriculturists. Nearly 5 per cent arc engaged iti the cotton industry 
or as tailors, &c. ; more tl)an 4 per cent, are stock-breeders and dealers, 
while commerce and general labour employ over 3 per cent. Ciu h. 

Christians number 224, of whom 111 are natives. The United Free 
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Church of Scotland Mission has had a branch at Jodhpur city since 
1885. 

As already remarked, Jodhpur is, speaking generally, a sandy tract, 
improving gradually from a mere desert in the west to comparatively 
Agriculture lands along the eastern border. The chief 

natural soils are mattiyali^ bhuri^ retli, and magra 
or lharra. The first is a clayey loam of three kinds, namely kati . 
(black), rati (red), and pl/i (yellowish), and covers about 18 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. It does not need frequent manuring, but being 
stiff requires a good deal of labour; it produces wheat, gram, and 
cotton, and can be tilled for many years in succession. The second 
is the most prevalent soil (occupying over 58 per cent, of the cultivated 
area) and requires but moderate rains. It has less clay than mattiydli 
and is brown in colour; it is easily amenable to the plough, requires 
manure, and is generally tilled for three or four years and then left 
fallow for a similar jxjriod. The third class of soil {retli) is fine-grained 
and sandy without any clay, and forms alx)ut 19 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area. When found in a depression, it is called dehti^ and, as it 
retains the drainage of the adjacent high-lying land, yields good crops 
of bdjra and jotvdr ; but when on hillocks or mounds, it is called dhora^ 
and the sand being coarse-grained, it is a very poor soil requiring 
frequent rest. Magra is a hard soil containing a considerable quantity 
of stones and pebbles; it is found generally near the slopes of hills, 
and occupies about 4 per cent, of the cultivated area. The agricultural 
methods employed are of the simplest description. For the autumn 
crops, ploughing operations begin w'ith the first fall of sufficient rain 
(not less than one inch), and the land is ploughed once, twice, or three 
times, according to the stiffness of the soil. Either a i:amel or a pair 
of bullocks is yoked to each plough, but sometimes donkeys or buffaloes 
are used. More trouble is taken with the cultivation of the spring 
crops. The land is ploughed from five to seven times, is harrow^cd and 
levelled, and more attention is paid to weeding. 

In a considerable iX)rtion of the State there is practically only one 
harvest, the khatij or, as it is called here, sdwnu ; and the principal 
crops are bdjra^ jawdr, moth^ til, maize, and cotton. The cultivation of 
rabt\ or und/u crops, such as wheat, barley, gram, and mustard seed, is 
confined to the fertile portion enclosed within the branches of the Liini 
river, to the favoured districts along the eastern frontier, and to such 
other parts as possess wells. Agricultural statistics are available for 
only a portion of the khdlsa area (i.e. land paying revenue direct to the 
State), measuring nearly 4,320 square miles. Of this area, 1,012 square 
miles (or more than 23 per cent.) were cultivated in 1903-4 ; and the 
following were the areas in square miles under the principal crops : 
bdjra^ 4^0; jo7t/dr, 151 ; wheat, 81 ; ///, 66 ; barley, 23 ; and cotton, ii. 
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Of rhe total cultivated area above mentioned, 150 square miles (or 
nearly 15 per cent) were irrigated in 1903-4: namely, in from wells, 
12 from canals and tanks, and 27 from other sources. There are, in 
khalsa territory, 22 tanks, the most important of which are the Jaswant 
SSgar and Sardar Samand, called after the late and the present chief 
^respectively. Irrigation is mainly from wells, of which there are 7,355 
in the khalsa area. The water is raised sometimes by means of the 
Persian wheel, and sometimes in leathern buckets. A masonry well 
costs from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000, and a kachchd well, which will last 
many years, from Rs. 1 50 to Rs. 300. Shallow wells are dug yearly 
along the banks of rivers at a cost of Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 each, and the 
water is lifted by a contrivance called ckdnchy which consists of a 
horizontal wooden beam balanced on a vertical post with a heavy 
weight at one end and a small leathern bucket or earthen jar at the 
other. 

The main wealth of the desert land consists of the vast herds of 
camels, cattle, and sheep which roam over its sandy wastes and thrive 
admirably in the dry climate. The best riding camels of M^rw^r breed 
come from Sheo in the west and are known as Rama I'halia ; they are 
said to cover 80 or even 100 miles in a night. Mallani, Phalodi, 
Shergarh, and Sankra also supply good riding camels, the price of 
which ranges from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. I'he bullocks of N 3 gaur are 
famous throughout India; a good pair will sohietimes fetch over 
Rs. 300, but the average price is Rs. 150. The districts of S^nchor 
and Mallani are remarkable for their breed of milch cows and horses, 
'i'he latter are noted for their hardiness and ease of pace. The principal 
horse and cattle feirs are held at Parbatsar in September and at Tilwara 
(near Balatra) in March. 

Forests cover an area of about 355 square miles, mostly in the east 
and south-east. They are managed by a department which was organ- 
ized in 1888. There are three zones of vegetation. On the higher 
slopes are found sdlar (Boswcllia thuriferd)^ gol {fidina Wodier\ 
karayia {Slercu/ia urens), and golta dhao {Anogeissus latifoHa). On 
the lower hills and slopes the principal trees are the dhao {Anogeissus 
pendula) and sdldr\ while hugging ^e valleys and at the foot of the 
slopes are dkdk {Butea frondosa\ her {Zizyphus Jujuba)^ khair (Acacia 
Calecku\ dhdman (Gretvia pilosa)^ &c. The forests are entirely closed 
to camels, sheep, and goats, but cattle are admitted except during the 
rains. Right-holders obtain forest produce free or at reduced rates, 
and in years of scarcity the forests are thrown open to the public for 
g^ing, grass-cutting, and the collection of fruits, flowers, &c. The 
forest revenue in 1904-5 was about Rs. 31,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 20,000. 

The principal mineral found «in the State is salt. Its manufacture is 
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practically a monopoly of the British Government, and is carfied on 
extensively at the Sambfiak Lake, and at DIdwana and I^achrhadra. 
Marble is mostly obtained from Makrana near the Sambhar I^ke, 
but an inferior variety is met with at various points in the Aravalli 
Hills, chiefly at Sonana near Desuri in the south-east. The average 
yearly out-turn is about 1,000 tons, and the royalty paid to the Darb&r, 
ranges from Rs. 16,000 to Ks. 20,000. Sandstone is plentiful in many 
parts, but varies greatly in texture and in colour. It is quarried in 
slabs and blocks, large and small, takes a fine {)olish, and is very suit- 
able for carving and lattice-work. The yearly out-turn is about 6,000 
tons. Among minerals of minor importance may be mentioned gypsum, 
used as cement throughout the country, and found chiefly near Nigaur; 
and fuller’s earth, existing in beds 5 to 8 feet below the surface in the 
Phalodi district and near Barmer, which is largely used as a hair-wash. 

The manufactures are not remarkable from a commercial point of 
view. Weaving is an important braiR'h of the ordinary village industry, 
but nothing beyond coarse cotton and woollen cloths 

con^nic^onB, of ‘he Jodhpur and Godw 5 r dis- 

* tricts are locally famous for their dyeing and printing 
of cotton fabrics. Turbans for men and scarves for women, dyed and 
prepared with much labour, together with embroidered silk knotted 
thread for wearing on the turban, are peculiar to the State. Other 
manufactures include brass and iron utensils at Jodhpur and Nagaur, 
ivory-work at Pali and Merta, lacquer-work at Jodhpur, Nagaur, and 
Bagri (in the Sojat district), marble toys, &c., at Makrana, felt rugs in 
the Mallani and Merta districts, saddles and bridles at Sojat, and camel- 
trappings and millstones at Barmer. The Darbar has- its own ice and 
aerated w^ater factory, and there are five wool and cotton-presses belong- 
ing to private individuals. 

The chief exports are salt, animals, hides, bones, wool, cotton, oil- 
seeds, marble, .sandstone, and millstones; while the chief imports 
include wheat, barley, maize, gram, rice, sugar, opium, dry fruits, 
metals, oil, tobacco, timber, and piece-goods. It is estimated that 80 
per cent, of the exports and imports are carried by the railway, and 
the rest by camels, carts, and donkeys, chiefly the former. 

The Rajputana-MalwS Railway traverses the south-eastern part of 
the State, and this section was opened for traffic in l^^gr'So ; its length 
in Jodhpur territory is about 114 miles, and there are 16 stations. A 
branch of this railway from Sambhar to KuchSwan Road (in the 
north-east), opened about the same time, has a length of 15 miles with 
two stations (excluding Sambhar).' The State has also a railway of its 
own, constructed gradually between 1881 and 1900, which forms part 
of the system known as the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. This line runs 
north-west from Marwar Junction, on the Rajputana-Malw'a Railway, 
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to L(^ni junction, and thence (1) to the western border of the State in 
I the direction of Hyderabad in Sind, and (2) north to Jodhpur city. 
From the latter it runs north-east past Merta Road to Kuchawan Road, 
where it again joins the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and from Merta 
Road it runs north-west to Bl^ner and Bhatinda. The section within 
Jodhpur limits has a length of 455 miles, and the total capital outlay 
to the end of 1904 was nearly 122 lakhs. The mean percentage of 
net earnings on capital outlay from the commencement of operations 
to the end of 1904 has been 7-90, with a minimum if 3-92 and 
a maximum of ii«4o. In 1904 the gross working expenses were 
7'3 lakhs and the net receipts 9-6 lakhs, yielding a profit of 7*86 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. 

The total length of metalled roads is about 47 miles and of un- 
metalled roads 108 miles. All are maintained by the State. The 
metalled roads are almost entirely in or near the capital, while the 
principal unmetalled communication is a portion of the old Agra- 
Ahmadabad road. It was constructed between 1869 and 1875, was 
originally metalled, and cost nearly 5 lakhs, to which the British 
Government contributed Rs. 84,000. It runs from near Be^war to 
Erinpura, and, having been superseded by the railway, is now main- 
tained merely as a fair-weather communication. 

The Darbar adopted Imperial postal unity in 1885-6; and there 
are now nearly 100 British post offices and five telegr^uh offices 
in the State, in addition to the telegraph offices at the numerous 
railway stations. 

The country falls within the area of constant drought, and is liable 
to frequent faipines or years of scarcity. A local proverb tells one to 
expect ‘ one lean year in three, one famine year in Famine, 
eight’; and it has proved very true, for since 1792 
the State has been visited by seventeen famines. Of those prior 
to 1868, few details are on record, but the year 1812--13 is 
described as having been a most calamitous one. The crops 
failed completely; food-stuffs sold at 3 seers for the rupee, and 
in places could not be purchased at any price; and the mortality 
among human beings was appalling. The famine of 1868-9 was one 
of the severest on record. There was a little rain in June and July, 
1 868, but none subsequently in that year ; the grain-crops failed and 
forage was so scarce in some places that, while wheat was selling at 
6, the price of gra.ss was 5J seers per rupee. The import duty on 
grain was abolished, and food was distributed at various places by some 
of the Rams, Thakurs, and wealthy inhabitants; but the DarbSr, 
beyond placing a lakh t)f rupees at the disposal of the Public Works 
department, did nothing. The highest recorded price of wheat was 
3§ seers per rypee at Jodhpur city, but even here and at PSli (the two 
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principal marts) no grain was to be had for days together. Cholera 
broke out in 1869 and was followed by a severe type of fever, and it 
was estimated that from these causes and from starvation the State* 
lost one-third of its population. The mortality among cattle was put 
at 85 per cent. The next great famine was in 1877-8. The rainfall 
was only 4J inches ; the khatif crops yielded one-fourth and the rabi 
one-fifth of the normal out-turn, and there was a severe grass famine. 
Large numbers emigrated to Gujarat and Malwa with their cattle, and 
the Darbar arranged to bring the majority back at the public expense, 
but it was estimated that 20,000 persons and 80,000 head of cattle 
were lost. This bad season is said to have cost the State about 
10 lakhs. The year 1891-2 w’as one of triple famine (grain, water, and 
fodder), the distress being most acute in the western districts.* About 
200,000 persons emigrated with 662,000 cattle, and only 63 per cent, of 
the former and 58 percent, of the latter are said to have returned. The 
Darbar opened numerous relief works and ix)orhouses ; the railway 
proved a great boon, and there was much private charity. Direct 
expenditure exceeded 5^ lakhs, while remissions and suspensions of 
land revenue amounted respectively to about 2*8 and i-6 lakhs. A 
succession of bad seasons, commencing from 1895-6, culminated in 
the terrible famine of 1899-1900. At the capital less than half an 
inch of rain fell in 1899, chiefly in June, while in two of the western 
districts the total fall was only one-seventh of an inch. Emigration 
with cattle began in August, but it was long before the people realized 
that Malwa, where salvation is usually to be found, was equally 
afflicted by drought. Some thousands were brought back by railway 
to relief works in Jodhpur at the expense of the Darbar, and^ thousands 
more toiled back by road, after losing their cattle and sailing all their 
household possessions. Relief works and poorhouses were started on 
an extensive scale in the autumn of 1899 and kept open till September, 
1900. During this period nearly 30 million units were relieved. The 
total cost to the Darbar exceeded 29 lakhs, and in addition nearly 
9| lakhs of land revenue, or about 90 per cent, of the demand, was 
remitted. A virulent type of malarial fever which, as in 1869, immedi- 
ately followed the famine, claimed many victims. There was no 
fodder-crop worthy of the name throughout the State, and for some 
time grass was nearly as dear as grain. The mortality among the cattle 
was estimated at nearly a million and a half. Since then^the State suf- 
fered from scarcity in 1902 in the western districts, and again in 1905. 

For administrative purposes, Jodhpur is divided into twenty-three 
districts or hukumats (each under an officer called hakim). In Mallani, 

. ^ ^ however, there W, in consequence of its peculiar 

tenure, size, and recent resiforation to the Darbar, 
an official termed Superintendent, while the north-eastern districts 
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have also a Superintendent to dispose of border cases under the 
ext{^dition agreement entered into with the Jaipur and Bikaner 
Darbars. 

The State is ordinarily governed by the Maharaja, assisted by the 
Mahakma khas (a special department consisting of two members) and 
a consultative Council ; but, during the absence of His Highness, first 
with the Imperial Cadet Corps and next at Pachmarhl in search of 
health, the administration has, since 1902, been carried on by the 
Mahakma khas under the general supervision and control of the 
Resident. 

For the guidance of its judiciary the State has its own codes and 
laws, w'hich follow generally the similar enactments of British India. 
There are now 41 Darbar courts and /^^jd^rddrs" courts possessing 
various powers. 

The normal revenue of the State is between 55 and 56 lakhs, and 
the expenditure about 36 lakhs. 'I'he chief sources of revenue are : 
salt, including treaty payments, royalty, &c., about 16 lakhs; customs, 
10 to II lakhs ; land (including irrigation), 8 to 9 lakhs ; railw'ay, 
about 8 lakhs (net) ; and tribute from jdgirddrs and succession fees, &c., 
about 3^ lakhs. The main items of expenditure are : army (including 
police), about lakhs ; civil establishment, 4 lakhs ; public works 
(ordinary), 3 to 4 lakhs ; palace and household, about 3 lakhs ; and 
tribute (including payment for the Erinpura Regiment), nearly 2J lakhs. 
During the last few years the expenditure has purposely been kept low, 
in order to extricate the State from its indebtedness ; but now that the 
financial outlook is brighter, an increased expenditure under various 
items, such as police, public worlds, and education, may be expected. 

The State had formerly its own silver coinage, one issue being known 
as Bijai shdhi and another as Iktisanda, The Iktlsanda rupee was 
worth from 10 to 12 British annas, while the value of the Bijai shdhi 
was generally much the same as, and sometimes greater than, that of 
the British rupee. After 1893 exchange fluctuated greatly till, in 1899, 
i22| Bijai .rupees exclianged for 100 British. The Darbar 
thereupon resolved to convert its local coins, -and the British silver 
currency has been made the sole legal tender in the State. In 1900 
more than 10,000,000 rupees were recoined at the Calcutta mint. 

Of the 4,030 villages in the State only 690 are khd/sa, or under the 
direct management of the Darbar, and they occupy about one-seventh 
of the entire area of the State. The rest of the land is held by jd^r- 
ddrSf bhumidSy and inamddrs^ or by Brahmans, Charans, or religious 
and charitable institutions on the sdsqn or dohli tenure, or in lieu 
of pay (fasaiia), or for mai)}tcnance (jivka), &c., &c. The ordinary 
jd^rddrs pay a yearly military ce.ss, supposed to be 8 per cent, of the 
gross rental value {nkh) of their estates, and have to supply one horse- 
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man for every Rs. i,ooo of rekh. In the smaller estates they supply 
one foot-soldier for every Rs. 500, or one camel sowar for e\ery 
Rs. 750. In some cases the jd^rdar^ instead of supplying horsemen, 
&c., makes a cash payment according to a scale fixed by the Darbar. 
Ja^rddrs have also to pay hukmndma or fee on succession, namely 
75 per cent, of the annual rental value of their estates ; but, in the case 
of a son or grandson succeeding, no cess is levied or service demanded 
for that year, while if a more distant relative succeeds the service alone 
is excused. I'he Thakurs of Mallani, holding prior to the Rathor 
conquest, pay a fixed sum (faujbal) yearly and have no further 
obligations. The bhumids have to perform certain services, such as 
protecting their villages, escorting treasure, and guarding officials when 
on tour, and some pay a quit-rent called bhutn-bab) provided these 
conditions are satisfied, and they conduct themselves peaceably, their 
lands are not resumed. Indm is a rent-free grant for services rendered ; 
it lapses on the failure of lineal descendants of the original grantee, 
and is sometimes granted for a single life only. Sdsam and dohli lands 
are granted in charity on conditions similar to indm^ and cannot be 
sold. Jivka is a grant to the younger sons of the chief or of a Thakur, 
After three generations the holder has to pay cess and succession fee, 
and supply militia like the ordinary jdgirddr^ and on failure of lineal 
descendants of the original grantee the land reverts to the family 
of the donor. In the khdlsa area the proprietary right rests with the 
Darbar, vrhich deals directly with the ryots. The latter may be 
bdpiddrSy possessing occupancy rights and paying at favoured rates, 
or gair-bdpiddrSy tenants-at-will. 

Formerly the land revenue was paid almost en^jirely’in kind. The 
most prevalent system was that known as Idtd or batai^ by which the 
produce was collected near the village and duly measured or weighed. 
The share taken by the Darbar varied from one-fifth to one-half in 
the case of ‘ dry,’ and from one-sixth to one-third in the case of ‘ wet ’ 
crops. This mode still prevails in some of the alienated villages, but 
in the khdlsa area a system of cash rents has been in force since 1894. 
The first and only regular settlement was made between 1894 and 1896 
in 566 of the khdlsa villages (originally for a period of ten years). It 
is on the ryotwdri system. The village area is divided into (i) secure, 
i.e. irrigated from wells or tanks, where the yearly out-turn varies but 
slightly, and remissions of revenue are necessary only in years of dire 
famine ; and (2) insecure, or solely dependent on the rainfall. In the 
former portion the assessment is fixed, and in the latter it fluctuates 
in proportion to the out-turn oft the year. The basis of the assessment 
was the o\d haiax coWeetions together t/ith certain cesses, and the 
gross y\e\d was ca\cu\ated from the results of crop experiments made 
at the time, supplemented by local mquiries. Tl^e rates per acre of 
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wet* land range from Rs. 2-5-6 to Rs. 10 (average, Rs. 2-10-6), while 
thdse for ‘ dry * land range from to i2| annas (average, 4^ annas). 

The State maintains two regiments of Imperial Service Lancers 
(normal strength 605 per regiment), and a local force consisting of 
about 600 cavalry (including camel sowdrs\ and 2,400 infantry. The 
artillery numbers 254 of all ranks, and there are 121 guns of various 
kinds, of which 75 (namely, 45 field and 30 fort) are said to be service- 
able. In addition, the irregular militia supplied by the jdgirddrs 
mustered 2,019 in 1904-5 : namely, 1,785 mounted men and 234 
infantry. The Imperial Service regiments were raised between 1889 
and 1893, and are called the SardSr Riskla, after the present chief. 
Their cost in 1904-5, when they nirere considerably below strength, was 
about 3*2 lakhs. The first regiment formed part of the reserve brigade 
of the Tirah Field Force in 1897-8, and two detachments did well on 
convoy duty ; the same regiment was on active service in China in 
1 900-1, was largely represented in the expedition to the Laushan hill 
and Chinausai, and was permitted to bear on its colours and appoint- 
ments the honorary distinction ‘China, 1900.* There are no canton- 
ments in the State, but the Darbar contributes a sum of 1*2 lakhs yearly 
towards the cost of the 43rd (Erinpura) Regiment {see Erinpura). 

Police duties have hitherto been performed by the local force above 
mentioned ; but since August, 1905, a regular police force under an 
Inspector-General, numbering about 1,500 of all ranks and estimated 
to cost about 2^ lakhs a year, has been formed. In addition, a small 
force is employed on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. 

Besides the Central jail at the capital, there are subsidiary jails at the 
head-quarters 'of the several districts, in which persons sentenced to 
three months* imprisonment or less are confined, and lock-ups for 
under-trial prisoners at each tkdna or police-station. 

In the literacy of its population Jodhpur stands second among the 
twenty Stales and chiefships of R3jputana, with 5*4 per cent. (10 males 
and 0*3 females) able to read and write. Excluding numerous indi- 
genous schools, such as Hindu fiosd/s and MusalmSln maktabs^ 4 private 
institutions maintained by certain castes but aided by the DarbSr, and 
a Mission girls* school, there were, in 1905, 33 educational institutions 
kept up by the State, one of which was for girls. The number on the 
rolls was nearly 2,300 (more than 50 per cent, being Mahajans and 
Brahmans, and 1 2 per cent. Musalmans), and the daily average attend- 
ance during 1904-5 was about 1,740. The most notable institutions 
are at the capital ; namely, the Arts college, the high school, and the 
Sanskrit school. Save at the small* railway school at Merta Road, 
where a monthly fee of 2'br 4 annas per pupil is taken, education is 
free throughout the State, and the expenditure exceeds Rs. 44,000 
a year. 
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There are 24 hospitals and 8 dispensaries in the State, which have 
accommodation for 342 in-patients. In 1904 more than 178,000 caS^es, 
including nearly 3,000 in-patients, were treated, and about 7,700 opera- 
tions were performed. The State expenditure on medical institutions, 
including allowances to the Residency Surgeon, is approximately 
Rs. 70,000 yearly. 

Vaccination was started about 1866, is compulsory throughout the 
State, and not unpopular. A staff of 2 superintendents and 22 vacci- 
nators is maintained, and in 1904-5 they successfully vaccinated 61,000 
persons, or nearly 32 per r,ooo of the population. 

[C. K. M. Walter, Gazetteer of Mdrwar and Maildni (1887) ; Rajput- 
dna Gazetteer, vol. ii (1879, under revision); Sukhdeo Parshad, The 
Rdthors, their Origin and Growth (Allahabad, 1896); Report on Famine 
Relief Operations in Mdrwdr during 1896-7 and during 1899-1900 ; 
Report on the Census of Mdrwdr in 1891, vols. i and ii (1891-4); 
A. Adams, The I Western Rdjputdna States (1899) ; also Administration 
Reports of the Mdrwdr State (annually from 1884- 5).] 

Jodhpur City. — Capital of the State of the same name in R3.jput^a, 
situated in 26° 18' N. and 73° i' E., about 380 miles by rail from Delhi, 
590 from Bombay, and 1,330 from Calcutta. The population of the 
city (including the suburbs) was: (1881) 63,329, (1891) 80,405, and 
(1901) 79,109. In the two years last mentioned between 76 and 77 
per cent, of the inhabitants lived within the city walls. In 1901 Hindus 
numbered 58,292, or more than 73 per cent, of the total ; Musalmans, 
15,811, or 20 per cent. ; and Jains, 4 » 57 i» or 5 per cent. 

Jodhpur takes its name from Rao Jodha, who founded it in 1459. 
The old wall with four gales built by him is now included within the 
limits, and is situated in the south-west of the modern city, which lies 
on sloping ground in the form of a horseshoe around the base of the 
rock on which stands the fort. It is encircled by a strong massive wall, 
built in the first half of the eighteenth century, which is 24,600 feet 
3 to 9 feet thick, and 15 to 30 feet high, and has six gates studded 
with sharp iron spikes to protect them against elephant ramming. Of 
these gates, five are called after the towns which they face, namely Jalor, 
Merta, Nagaur, Siwana, and Sojat, while the sixth is named Chand Pol 
because it faces the direction in which the new moon (chdnd) is visible* 
The walls and towers near the NSgaur Gate show marks of cannon-balls 
left by the armies of Jaipur and Bikaner which, with the aid of the great 
freebooter, Amir Khan, marched on Jodhpur about 1807 to support 
the pretender Dhonkal Singh against Maharaja MSn Singh. Eventually 
Amir Khan changed over to thcfside of the latter, and the insurgents 
were forced to retire with considerable loss* and ignominy. The fort, 
which is the finest in Riljputana, commands the city and, standing in 
great magnificence on an isolated rock about 400 fe^^t above the sur- 
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rounding j)lain, attracts the eye from afar. Its wall, 20 to 120 feet 
in height and 12 to 70 feet thick, encloses an oblong space about 
500 yards in length by 250 in breadth at the widest part. Two main 
entrances, the Jai Pol at the north-east corner and the Fateh Pol in the 
south-west, lead up from the city, and between them are several other 
gates and inner walls erected for purposes of defence. The principal 
birtldings in the fort are a series of apartments forming the palace, the 
most noteworthy being the Moti Mahal, built by Raja Sur Singh in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the Fateh Mahal, built by Mahg- 
raja A jit Singh about 100 years later to commemorate the retirement 
of the Mughal army from his capital, and the room now used as an 
armoury. These buildings are decorated with beautifully carved panels 
and pierced screens of red stone. I'he city contains many handsome 
buildings, including ten old palaces, some town residences of the 
Thakurs, and eleven line temples, the most beautiful architecturally 
being the Kunj Bihari-ka-mandar, built in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Jodhpur is a trading centre, but its industries are unimportant, con- 
sisting of lacquer-work, dyeing of cotton cloths, and the manufacture of 
brass and iron utensils. The main streets are paved ; and a light tram- 
way of 2 feet gauge, laid down in 1896 between the railway station 
and the city, the cars being drawn by bullocks, has proved of great 
convenience to the public, and has considerably reduced the cost of 
carriage of grain and other commodities. A municipal committee 
(established in 1884) attends to the sanitation of the city, and settles 
disputes relating to rights of easement, ^l"c., the annual expenditure of 
about Rs. 20,060 b^'ing borne .solely by the Darbar. A tramway line, 
worked by buffaloes, runs round the ci:y, passing all but one of the 
public latrines. Twice a day the loaded wagons are collected and 
formed into trains outside the Sojatia Gate, whence they are hauled by 
steam-pow'er a distance of about 5 miles into the open country, where 
the filth is trenched and the refuse burnt. This steam conservancy 
tramway is the first of its kind in Rajputana. I'he total length of the 
line, including the section worked by buffaloes, and an extension up to 
and round the Maharaja’s stables, now exceeds 13 miles. It was com- 
pleted between 1897 and 1899 ^ and the 

working expenses average about Rs. 7,000 a year. Within the city are 
three hospitals and a couple of dispensaries. Of the hospitals, one is 
solely for females and another is maintained by the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission. In the suburbs there are hospitals attached to 
the jail and the Imperial Service cavalry regiments, and a couple of 
dispensaries, one of which is *close to the Residency and is kept up by 
the British Government, while the other is for railway employes. The 
city possesses an Arts college, a high school wdth lower secondary and 
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primary sections, and a boarding-house for fifty Rajput boys also two 
primary schools, a girls’ school, and three special institutions whnre 
Sanskrit, telegraphy, and surveying are taught. These are all maintained 
by the Darbar and are for the most part in the suburbs ; there are, in 
addition, numerous private schools in the city. The principal buildings 
in the suburbs are the late Maharaja’s palace at Kai-ka-bagh, the fine new 
palace at Ratanada which is lighted by electricity, the Imperial Service 
cavalry lines, the handsome public offices, the Residency and other 
official buildings, and the jail with accommodation for 862 prisoners. 

Jodiya. — Town and chief port of Navanagar State, Kathiawar, 
Bombay, situated in 22° 40' N. and 26' E., about 24 miles north- 
east of Navlnagar town, 46 miles north-west of Rajkot, and 40 miles 
west of Morvi. Population (1901), 7,321. The port was formerly a 
fishing village on the south-eastern shores of the Gulf of Cutch. The 
wharf is about a mile and a half distant from the town, with which it is 
connected by a good made road. A custom-house and a pres§ for 
cotton and wool bales are at the wharf. The water off this part of the 
coast is too shallow for ships of any considerable burden. According 
to a local legend, the Gulf from Jodiya to the opposite coast of Cutch 
could be crossed by a footpath at low water 200 years ago. I'he north- 
west bastion of the fort, 80 feet above the sea, the palace or darbar 
house, 300 yards south-east of the bastion, and a grove of trees, a mile 
to the south and outside the town, are high and conspicuous marks 
when nearing the port from seaward. The town is surrounded by a 
wall with towers and a small interior fort. It has vernacular boys’ 
and girls’ schools and a dispensary. 

Jogeshvari. — Cave in the Salsette tdluka of Thana District, 
Bombay, situated in 19° 13^ N. and 7 a*’ 59^ E., miles south-east of 
Goregaon station, on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
way. It is the third largest of the great Brahmanical caves of India, 
the others being Sita’s Bath at Ellora and the Great Cave at Elephanta. 
Its length is 240 and breadth 200 feet. This cave-temple, which dates 
from the seventh century, contains rock-cut passages, an immense 
central hall supported by pillars, porticoes, and subsidiary courts. 

[Du Perron (1760), Zend Avesta^ vol. i, pp. ccclxxxviii-cccxc ; Hunter 
(1784), Archaeologia^ vol. vii, pp. 295-9; Salt (1806), Transactiom of 
the Bombay Literary Society^ vol. i, pp. 44-7 ; Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. xiv, 
pp. rio-2.] 

JogighopSi. — Village in Goalpara District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26° 14' N. and 90° 34' K., on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra at the point wheje it is joined by the Manas, Popula- 
tion (1901), 734. A steam ferry plies between Jogighopa and (ioal- 
para, and the telegraph wires arc carried beneath the river at this point 
to the south bank. Prior to the annexation of Assam, Jogighopa was 
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a frontier outpost of Bengal, and a number of Europeans resided here, 
whc^ forcibly obtained' a monopoly of the Bengal trade and were thus 
enabled to do a lucrative business with the natives who enjoyed similar 
privileges in Assam. Four large tombs remain as evidence of their 
occupation, but the inscriptions have disappeared. Jogighopa derives 
its name from some caves cut out of the rocks near the river bank, 
which at one time used to be occupied by ascetics. The place is now 
of little importance, but contains a /a/ksii belonging to the Bijni 
estate. 

Johi. — Tdluka of I..£rkilna District, Sind, Bombay, lying between 
26® 7' and 27° N. and 67® ii' and 67® 47' E., with an area of 
760 square miles. The population in 1901 was 51,218, compared 
with 51,919 in 1891. The tdluka contains 87 villages, of which Johi is 
the head-quarters. The density, 67 persons per square mile, is much 
below the District average. In 1903-4 the land revenue and cesses 
amounted to 1*4 lakhs. About a quarter of the tdluka is irrigated by 
the Western NSra system and the Manchhar Lake. The remainder 
depends upon the rainfall, and the harvest is therefore precarious. 
The soil has great capabilities, and with .seasonable rain three crops of 
jowdr are obtained from one sowing. Migration to the irrigated tracts 
accompanies years of scanty rainfall. The Kirthar Hills bound the 
tdluka on the west. 

Joll&rpet. — Village and railway station in Salem District, Madras. 
See Jalarpet. 

Joma-male. — Hill in Coorg. See Soma-male. 

JorSl. — Head-quarters of the Tonwarghar district of Gwalior State, 
Central India, ^itua^ted in 26® 20' N. and 77® 49' E., on the Gwalior 
Light Railway. Population (1901), 2,551. The place is usually called 
Jora-Alapur, to distinguish it from other places of the same name. 
Alapur is a village lying a mile to the north. Jora contains the ruins 
of an old fort built by the Karauli chiefs, the usual district offices, 
a school, a dispensary, a State post office, a sarai^ a public works 
inspection bungalow^, and a police station. 

Jorh&t Subdivision.— Ontral subdivision of Sibsagar District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26® 22' and 27® ii' N. and 
93® 57' and 94® 36' E., with an area of 819 square miles. About two- 
fifths of the subdivision lies north of the main channel of the Brahma- 
putra, and is known as the Majuli island, a comparatively sparsely 
peopled tract, liable to damage from flood. 'J'he f)art south of the 
river is one of the most populous portions of the Assam Valley, and in 
places has a density exceeding 600 i^prsons per square mile. The 
swamps fringing the Brahmaputra are inundated in the rains; but 
farther inlanci stretches a broad plain, the lower part of which is culti- 
vated with rice, while tea and sugar-cane are grown on the higher land. 
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The population in 1901 was 2x9,137, about one^fourth of 'which was 
enumerated on tea gardens, as compared with 181,152 in 1891. ^he 
subdivision contains one town, Jorhat (population, 2,899), the head- 
quarters; and 651 villages. The annual rainfall at Jorhat town 
averages 80 inches, but on the eastern border of the subdivision it is 
a little higher. In 1904 there were altogether 56 tea gardens wkh 
30,851 acres under plant, which gave employment to 62 Europeans 
and 36,849 natives. The subdivision is particularly well supplied with 
means of communication, as the Assam-Bengal Railway runs along the 
south-east, and at Titdbar and Mariani meets a light state railway, 
which passes through Jorhat town to the Brahmaputra. The assess- 
ment for land revenue and local rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,79,000. 

Jorh&t Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® 45' N. 
and 94® 13' E., on the left bank of the Disai river. The town had 
a population in 1901 of 2,899, and is administered as a Union under 
(Bengal) Act V of 1876, the expenditure in 1903-4 amounting to 
nearly Rs. 8,000. Jorhat was the capital of the Ahom Rajas after 
Gaurinilth Singh had been driven from Rangpur near Sibsagar at the 
end- of the eighteenth century. It contains a fine tank of excellent 
water, on the banks of which the subdivisional officer’s residence and 
office have been located, and rhe remains of considerable earthworks. 
1 here is a flourishing bazar, the largest shops in which are owned by 
Marwari merchants, who do a large business with the tea gardens in 
the neighbourhood. I'he principal articles of import are cotton piece- 
goods, grain, salt and oil, the chief exports being mustard seed, cane, 
and hides. Furniture and haberdashery are sold by Muhammadan 
traders from Bengal. A colony of Telis has been formed in the town, 
v/ho express mustard oil in the ordinary bullock-mills of Upper India ; 
and Jorhat is the chief centre for the manufacture of Assamese 
jewellery, which usually consists of lac covered with gold and enamel 
and set With cheap stones. The public buildings include a small 
jail, a hospital with twenty-four beds, and two high schools which in 
1903-4 had an average attendance of 452 boys. A daily market for 
the sale of native produce is numerously attended ; and, owing to the 
density of the population and the presence of a large number of 
prosperous gardens in the neighbourhood, Jorhat has become the most 
important centre of trade in the District. A light state railway passes 
through the town, connecting it with the Brahmaputra at Kakilamukh 
and with the Assam-Bengal Railway at Mariani and Titabar. The 
transfer of the head-quarters of the District from Sibsigar to Jorhat 
has recently been sanctioned. 

Jostumath. — Village in Garhwal District, United Provinces, situated 

30° 33^ N. and 79® 35' E., at an elevation of 6,107 feet above sea- 
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level apd about 1,500 feet above the confluence of the Dhaull and 
Bishangangft, the combined stream being kno\rn as the Alaknandft. 
Population (1900), 468 in summer and a little larger in winter. It is 
chiefly remarkable as the winter head-quarters of the rawal or chief 
priest of the temple of Badrinath, who retires here after the snows 
have rendered the higher shrine inaccessible. The village contains 
Several ancient temples, some of which have been much damaged by 
earthquakes. A police station is opened here during the pilgrim 
season. 

Jot 9 .na. — Petty State in MahI Kantha, Bombay. 

Jotiba’s Hill (also called Vadi RatnSgiri). — Hill in the State of 
Kolhapur, Bombay, situated in 16® 48' N. and 74® 13' E., about 9 
miles north-west of Kolhapur town. It rises about 1,000 feet from the 
plain in a truncated cone, and, though disconnected, forms part of the 
Panhala spur which stretches from the crest of the Western Ghats to 
the Kistna. On the wooded hill-top is a small village with 1,400 in- 
habitants, mostly priests of Jotiba. From very ancient times this hill 
has been considered especially sacred. In the middle of the village is 
a group of temples, three ot which are dedicated to Jotiba, under the 
names of Kedarling, Kedareshwar, and Ramling. According to a local 
legend, Amha Bai of Kolhapur, being disturbed by demons, went to 
Kedlm^th in the Him9.laya hills, practised severe penance, and prayed 
him to destroy the demons. In answer to her prayers Kedftreshwar 
came to Jotiha’s Hill, bringing w’ifh him and setting up the jiresent 
KedSr lui^am. The original temple is said to have been built by one 
Navji Saya. In its place Ranoji Sindhia built the present temple 
in 1730. 'Hie sqcond temple of Kedareshwar was built by Daulat Rao 
Sindhia in 1808. 'Phe third temple of Ramling, including the dome, 
was built about 1780 by one Maljl Nilam Panhalkar. In a small 
domed shrine in front of the temple of Kedareshwar arc two sacred 
bulls of black stone. Close to these temples is a shrine sacred to 
Chopdai, which was built by Prili Rao Himniat Bahadur in 1760. 
A few yards outside of the village stands a temple of Yamai, built by 
Ranoji Sindhia. In front of this are two sacred cisterns, one of which 
is said to have been built by Jijabai Sahib about i743» other, 
called Jamadagnya tirth^ was built by Ranoji Sindhia. Most of the 
temples on Jotiba’s Hill are made of a fine blue basalt which is found 
on the hills. In many parts the style of architecture, which is strictly 
Hindu, is highly ornamented, several of the sculptured figures being 
covered with brass and silver plates. Ihe chief object of worship is 
Jotiba, who, though called the son pf the sage Pangand, is believed 
to have been Pangand hi’iiself, reincarnated to help the rulers of the 
Deccan in their fights with the demons. According to tradition, 
Jotiba’s destruction of one of the demons named Ratnasur gave the 

VOl . XIV. * o 
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place the name of Katn9.gLri. in honour of the victory over the demon, 
on the full moon of ('haitra (March-April) a yearly fair is held attended 
by 40,000 or 50,000 people, some of whom come from great distanced. 
Besides this great fair, small fairs arc held every Sunday and full moon 
day and on the 6th of the briglit half of Shravatj (August), On these 
days the image is carried round the temple in a litter with great pomp. 

Jounpore. — District, tahstL and city, United Provinces. Ste 
Jaunpur. 

Jowai Subdivision. ->.Sul)division of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
l^istrict. Eastern Bengal and Asi>am, lying between 24*^ 58'' and 26*^ 3' N. 
and 91^ 59' and 92® 51' E., with an area of 2,086 square miles. Jowai 
originally formed part (jf the territory of thi* jaintia Raja, and was 
acquired from him. by the British in •«35- T he population in 1901 
was 67,921, as compared with 0.4,521 in 1891, giving a density of 
33 persons per square mile. Most the inhabitants are Syntengs. a 
tribe of Tibeto-Burinan origin akin to the Khasis. I'he subdivision 
contains 640 villages, and is in i barge of a European Magistrate, 
whose head-tiuarters are at Jowai, a prosperous village with some local 
trade. The rainfall is recorded only at Jowai itself, where there is an 
average annual fall of 237 inches; but on the southern lace of the hills 
the precipitation is probably even gi eater. 

Jowai Village. — Headquarters of the Jowai subdivision of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, siiuiited 
in 25® 26' N. and 92"' 12' E., at a height of 4,422 feet al)ove the sea. 
Population {1901), 3,511. Jowai is the head-quarters of the sub- 
divisional officer, who is almost invariably a European, and it possesses 
a considerable trade. I'he chief exports are raw cotton and rubber ; 
the imports are rice, dried fish, cotton goods, and st lt. * The average 
annual rainfall is 237 inches. 

Juba. — Deserted fortress in the .'Surguja State, Central l^rovinces, 
situated in 23® 43' N. and 83® 26' E., about 2 miles south east of 
Manpur^ village. The fort stands on the rocky shoulder of a hill, and 
commands a deep gorge overgrown with jungle. Hidden among the 
trees are the remains of carved temples, almost <'overed with accumu- 
lations of vegetable mould. 

Jubbar( Tubaly— One of the Simla Hill States, Punjab, lying between 
30® 46' and 31® 8' N. and 77® 27' and 77® 50' E., with an area of 
288 square miles. Population (1901), 21,172. Jutoal was originally 
tributary to Sirmur, but after the Gurkha W ar it became independent. 
The Rana misgoverned the State, and in 1832 abdicated in favour of 
the British Government, but soon, how^ever, repented, and in 1840 the 
State was restored to him. His grandson, Padam Chand, ruled the 
State with ability from 1877 till his death ift 1898, and was succeeded 
by Gyan Chand, the present RanS, who is a minor. The Stale is now 
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under the management ol' a British official. The ruling family is by caste 
Rftthor ^ijput. Tlie State contains 84 villages, including Deorha, its 
capital^ and has an estimated revenue of nearly Rs. 1,52,000. The 
chief products are grain, tobacco, and opium. 

Jubbulpore Division (Jabalpur ), — Northern Division of the Central 
Provinces, lying between 21® 36' and 24® 27' N. and 78® 4' and 
gi® 45' E., with an area of 18,950 square miles. The head-quarters of 
the Commissioner are at J uuiiulpore Crrv. The Division contains five 
I >istricts, as shown below ; — 


Disitricl. 

Au a ill Sf}ttart‘ 
mile«»/ 

Po|>ulatiuii, 

L.ind ie\i-nue and 
cess»es, 1903-4, 
in thnusands 
ot nipcet,. 

Saugor 

3 , 9 <>- 

469. « 79 


Damoh 

J,8i6 

*85.34^' 

.l»b 9 

Jubbulpore 


980,585 

9,67 

Mandla 

5,054 

318,400 

*»97 

.Seoul 

3,206 

3*7.709 


'lotal 

18,950 

2.081,499 

14,18 


* The iJiiitritt ri}rutes of anvi uiid |Mi|>ulatioti l»ct‘n .uljnsti-i) to allow for bome 
small translcfs ut' ti-iritorv siiuT llu* On^us ol ii/ji. 


Of these, Saugor and Damoh and the Murwara ia/w! of Jubbulpore 
lie on the Vindhyan plateau to the north ; the southern j>art of Jubbul- 
pore is situated at the head of the narrow valley through whi(*h the 
Narbada river flows beuvtjen the Vindhjan and Satpina ranges ; while 
Seoni and Mandla form part of the Satpura plateau to the south, 'flu; 
Division therefore consists generally of hilly country, lying at a con- 
siderable clqvation and enjoying a comparatively temperate climate. 
In i88r the popiflation of the Division W'as 2,201,573, which increased 
in 1891 to 2,375,610 or by 8 jKir cent. 'Phe increase was considerably 
below the average for the l*rovince, the decade having been an 
unhealthy one, especially in Saugor and Damoh. In 1901 the iX)pu- 
lation was 2,081,916, a decrease of \2 per cent, on the figures of 1891. 
Since the Census a small transfer of territory has taken place, and the 
adjusted population is 2,081,499. All Districts of the Division suffered 
severely from famine during the deaidc. In 1901 Hindus formed 
74 per cent, of the total and Animists 20 per cent. There were 
Musalmans, 29,918 Jains, and 5,878 Christians, of whom 
2,706 were Europeans and Eurasians. Tlie density of population is 
no persons per square mile, as compared with rr2 for all British 
Districts of the Province. The Division contains rr towns and 8,561 
inhabited villages ; but JuimuLPORE City (90,316) and Saugor (42,33®) 
are the only towns with a jiopulation* of more than 20,000. Thirteen 
miles from Jubbulpore, at a gorge overhanging the Narbada river, are 
the well-known Marble Rocks. 
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Jubbulpore District. — District in the Jubbulpore Division of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 22® 49' and 24® 8' N. and 79® 21' anfl 
80® 58' E., at the head of what may be called the Narbada Valley 
proper, with an area of 3,912 square miles. On the north and east it 
is tounded by the Slates of Maihar, Pann£, and Rewah ; on the west 
by Damoh District ; and on the south by Narsinghpur, Seoul, and 
Mandlft. The Narbada, entering the District from the Mandla high- 
lands on the south-east, winds circuitously through its southern portion, 
passing within 6 miles of the city of Jubbulpore, and 
finally leaves it on the south-western border. To 
the north of the Narbada extends an open plain, 
bounded on the north-west by offshoots of the Vindhyan, and on 
the south-west by those of the SStpurS range. Farther to the north- 
west the surface becomes more uneven, small tracts of level alternating 
with broken and hilly country. The south-western plain, called the 
Havell, is one of the richest and most fertile areas in the Province. It 
consists of a mass of embanked wheat-fields, and oc cupies the valley of 
the Hiran and Narbada rivers, extending from the south-western border 
of the District as far north as the town of Sihor5, and from the Hiran 
river flowing close beneath the Vindhyan Hills to the railway line, 
including also a tract round Saroli beyond the line. On the western 
bank of the Hiran, the Phanrer range of the Vindhyan system forms 
the boundary between Jubbulpore and Damoh. 'J'o the south-east of 
the Havell lies a large tract of poor and hilly country, forming the 
northern foot-hills of the Sat[nira range. North of the Haveli the 
Vindhyan and the Satpura s} stems approach each other more closely, 
until they finally almost meet in the Murwara /a/isil The Kaimur 
ridge of the A'indhyas commencing at Katangi runs through the west of 
the Sihora ^aksl/, and approaches Murwara, leaving to the north-west 
a stretch of hill country with one or two small plateaux. On the east, 
the Satpuras run down to the railway between Sihora and Sleemanabad, 
and from them a ridge extends northwards till it meets the Vindhyan 
system at Bijeraghogarh in the extreme north of the District. Between 
these ranges lie stretches of comparatively open country, less fertile 
than the Haveli. Lying at the junction of the Vindhyan and Satpura 
ranges, Jubbulpore forms jwirt of the great central >vatershed of India. 
'Phe southern part of the District is drained by the Narbada and its 
tributaries, the Hiran and Gaur. In the north the Mahanadi, after 
forming for some distance the boundary between Jubbulpore and Rewah, 
crosses the Murwara fn/isi/ and jmsses on to join the Son, a tributary of 
the Ganges. The Katni river fid wing by KatnI-Murwara is an affluent 
of the Mahanadi. The Ken river rises irf the Kaimur range on the 
west, but flows for only a short distance within the District. 

The valley of the Narbada from Jubbulpore to the •western boundary 
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is an alUivial flat, chiefly composed of a stiff red or brown clay with 
i)Mmerous intercalated bands of sand and gravel. Kankar abounds 
throughout the deposit, and pisolitic iron granules are of frequent 
occurrence. The southern and eastern portions of the District are 
generally covered by the Deccan trap. In the north is a continuous 
exposure of sub-metamorphic strata, consisting of fine earthy slate, 
^juartzitc, limestone, ribboned jasper passing locally into bluish quartzite, 
micaceous hematite and other rocks. In these rocks or in associa- 
tion with them the manganese, lead, and copper ores, and the richest 
iron ores of the District occur. 'J'he rocks round Jubbulpore are 
gneiss. 

'Fhe plain country is well wooded with mango, tamarind, 

/ttjitba), guava, mahud {liassia latifolia\ and other fruit- bearing trees. 
Among the ornamental or quasi-religious trees are the banyan, /J/ci/, 
and kachndr [Bauhinia variegata\ I'hc hills are covered with forest, 
which formerly suffered great loss from the annual clearing of [witches 
by the hill tribes and from grass fires. The principal timl)er trees are 
teak, sdj (Termi/ialia tomenfosd)^ haldu ^Adina cordifoUa\ tendit or 
ebony {Diospyros tomentosa)^ and bamboos. Peaches and pineapples 
and excellent potatoes and other vegetables are also grown. 

The usual wild animals and birds are found in Jubbulpore, and there 
is a considerable variety of game. Tigers and leopards are the 
common carnivora ; and the deer and antelope tribe includes sambar^ 
spotted deer, ‘ black buck,’ and the chinkdra or Indian gazelle. 

I'he annual rainfall averages 59 inches, and is usually copious, that 
of Murwara in the north being somewhat lighter and also apparently 
more variable, ^he climate is pleasant and salubrious. The average 
maximum temperature in May does not exceed 106*^, and in the cold 
season light frosts are not infrequent. 

'Fhe village of Tewar, lying a few miles from Jubbulpore, is the site 
of the old city of Tripura, or Karanbel, the capital of the Kalachuri 
dynasty. The information available about the Kala- 
churi or Chedi dynasty has been pieced together from 
a number of inscriptions found in Jubbulpore District, in Chhattisgarh, 
and in Benares *. They belonged to the Haihaya Rajputs, and were 
a branch of the Ratanpur family who governed C'hhattlsgarh. 'I'heir 
rise to pow'er possibly dates from shortly after the commencement of 
the Christian era, and they had an era of their own called the Chedi 
Samvat, which commenced in a.o. 249. For the first five or six 
centuries of their rule there remain only a few' isolated facts ; but for 
a period of three hundred years, froiq the ninth to the twelfth century, 
a complete genealogy ha$^ l)een drawn up. We have the names of 
eighteen kings, and occasional mention of their marriages or wars with 
‘ Rtc^yds 0/ the . Irchaeoh^cai Survey^ vol. ix, p. 78 seq. 
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the surrounding principalities— the R&thors of Kanauj, tlie Chandels of 
Mahobfi, and the ParaniSras of M§lwa. 'I'lieir territory comprised the 
upper valley of the Narbada. From the twelfth century nothing more 
is known of them, and the dynasty probably came to an end, eclipsed 
by the rising power of Rewah or Baghelkhand. At a subsequent 
period, probably about the fifteenth century, Jubbiilpore was included 
in the territories of the Gond Garha-Mandla dynasty, and Garh£ was 
for some time their capital. On the subversion of the Gonds by the 
Marathas in 1781, Jubbiilpore formed part of the Saugor territories of 
the Peshwa. Tt was transferred to the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur in 
1798, and became British territory in t8i8. 

*^57 Jubbiilpore was garrisoned by the 52nd Native Infantry and 
was the head quarters of Major Erskine, th(‘ Commissioner of the 
Saugor and Nerbudda 1 erritorie.s, then attached to the North-Western 
Provinces. In June, 1857, the demeanour of the native troops became 
suspicious, and the Europeans in the station were collected in the 
Residency, which was made defensible. I'he sejioys, however, re- 
mained quiet ; and in August a movable column of Madras troops 
arrived from Kamptee, and were sent forward to restore order in the 
interior of Jubbiilpore and Damoh Districts, which were in a very 
disturbed condition and were being raided by mutineers from Saugor. 
On September 18 the depo.sed Gond Raja of GarhS-Mandla and his 
son, who had been delected in a conspiracy against the British, were 
blown away from guns, and on that night the whole of the 52nd 
regiment quietly rose and left the station. 'I'he Madras troops who 
were then at Damoh were recalled, and on arriving at Katangi found 
the rebels on the farther bank of the Hiran river. The pas.sage was 
forced and the enemy pul to flight, and no serious disturbance 
occurred subsectuently. The northern pargana of Bijeraghogarh was 
formerly a Native State. The chief was deposed for participation in 
the Mutiny, and his territory was incorjxirated in Jubbulpore Di.strici 
in 1865. 

The relics of the different races and religions which at one time or 
another have been dominant in Jubbulpore are fairly numerous, but 
are now for the most |)art in ruins. Remains of numerous old Hindu 
temples and fragments of carved stone are found in a group of villages 
on the banks of the Ken river, north-w^est of Murwara. I'hese are 
RUhi, ('hhotl-Deori, Simra, Pureni, and Nandchand. The ruins at 
Bargaon belong to the Jains. Bilehri, a little to the south, was once 
a place of some note : but the qjfily remains now existing are a great 
tank called T.achhman Sagar, a smaller tankf and two temples. In the 
centre of the District the villages of Bahuriband, Rupn^th, and Tigwftn 
contain another group of remains. Bahuriband j|*many embank- 
ments ’) is believed to have once been* the site of a large city, con- 
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j^cturally identified by Cunningham with the Tholobona of Ptolemy. 
The only piece of antiquity now remaining is a large naked Jain statue, 
with an inscription of the Kalachuri dynasty of Tewar. A small hill at 
Tigwiln, two miles from Bahurlband, is covered with blocks of cut 
stone, the ruins of many temples which have been destroyed by the 
railway contractors. At Rupnath there is a famous lingam of Siva, 
which is placed in a cleft of the rock, where a stream pours over the 
Kaimur range; but the place is more interesting as being the site 
of one of the rock- inscriptions of Asoka. Separate mention is made of 
Garha, now included in tlie city of Jubbulpork. 

The j)opulaiion of the District at the last three enumerations was 
as follows: (i88r) 687,2^^3. (1891) 748,146, and (1901) 680,585. The 
increase of 9 per cent. Ix^tween 1881 and 1891 
was smaller than that for the l^rovince as a whole. 

During the last decade the loss of population has been 9 per cent., 
being least in the Murwara tahsiL The District contains three towns, 
JUBBULPORE City, Sihora, and Murwaka ; and 2,298 inhabited 
villages. The principal statistics of population in 1901 are shown 
below» : — 
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'rhe figures for religion show that 87^ per cent, of the people are 
Hindus, 5j- per cent. Animists, and 5^ per cent. Mubammadan.s, while 
there are 6,177 Jains. Nearly the whole population is returned as 
speaking the Haghell dialect of Eastern Hindi; this form of the 
language closely resembles the dialects of Oudh and Chhattisgarh, and 
is found elsewhere in the Central Provinces only in Mandla. About 
5,000 |>ersons are returned as speaking Condi. 

The principal landholding castes are Bralimans (64,000), Banins 
(17,000), Gonds (79,000), Kurmis (35,000), Rajputs (17,000), and 
Lodhis (41,000). The Brahmans hold no very important estates, but 
numerous small ones, not infrequeijtly assigned in them partly or 
wholly revenue-free from tte time of the Gond rulers. Brahmans form 
9 per cent, of the total population, a fact which is partly to be attributed 
to the number of sacred places on the Narbada. Kurmis and Lodhis 
are the principal cultivating Icastes ; the Lodhis have several fine 
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estates, frequently held on quit-rent tenure and locally called 
The Gonds number nearly 79,000, or 1 per cent, of the population. 
The Bhari^ Bhumias (22,000) are another primitive tribe. The Bhumii 
proper is the village priest, charged with the worship of the local 
deities, and generally receiving a free grant of land from the proprietor. 
The Bharias, on the other hand, have strong thieving propensities, and 
are sometimes spoken of as a criminal tribe. The identity of the twd 
is uncertain. The Kols, who number about 46,000, or nearly 7 per 
cent, of the population, live more in the open country than the Gonds, 
and are employed as farm-servants or on earth-work. Agriculture 
supports about 62 per cent, of the population. 

Christians number 3,688, of whom 2,044 are Europeans and Eura- 
sians. The Church Missionary Society and the Zanana Mission of the 
Church of England, and others belonging to the Wesleyan, American 
Methodist, and Roman Catholic Churches, are working in the District ; 
all of these have their head-quarters at Jubbulpore city. 

The best soil of the District is the black alluvial clay {kdbar) or loam 
{muftd) of the upper Narbada valley. The former covers nearly 12 and 
the latter 26 per cent, of the cultivated area. Sandy 
^ ‘ rice land formed from crystalline rock covers about 

10 per cent., and mixed black and sandy soil, which sometimes pro- 
duces wheat, nearly 1 2 per cent. Most of the remaining land is either 
very shallow blackish soil, or the red and stony land of the hills. 
About 25 per cent, of the occupied area is generally uncultivated, long 
resting fallows being required for the shallow stony soil on which light 
rice and the minor millets are grown. The distinctive feature of 
agriculture in Jubbulpore is the practice of growing wheat in large 
embanked fields, in which water is held up during the monsoon season, 
and run off a fortnight or so before the grain is sown. The advantages 
of this system are that there is little or no growth of weeds, most of 
the labour of preparing the land for sowing is saved, and the culti- 
vator is independent of the variable autumn rain, as the fields do not 
dry up. 

With the exception of 1,094 acres settled on the ryotwdri system, all 
land is held on the ordinary mdiguzdri tenure. The follow’ing table 
gives the principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, areas being in 
square miles: — 
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What, waste land remains is situated mainly in the poor and hilly 
tmets, and does not offer much scope for further extension of cultiva- 
tion. In the open portion or Haveli, every available acre of land has 
been taken up, and there are no proper grazing or even standing 
grounds for cattle. The gross cropped area is about 1,795 square 
miles, of which 156 square miles are double cropped. Wheat occupies 
628 square miles, or 32 per cent, of the cropped area ; rice, 193 square 
miles ; kodon and kuiki^ 316 square miles ; gram, 184 square miles ; and 
the oilseed A'/, 154 square miles. As in other Districts, there has been 
considerable deterioration in cropping, wheat, which twelve years ago 
overshadowed all other crops in importance, being supplanted by 
millets and oilseeds of inferior value. The area sown singly with 
wheat is only about a third of what it was, while the practice of mixing 
it with gram has greatly increased in favour. Little cotton is grovm in 
Jubbulpore, and that of a very coarse variety. Betel- vine gardens exist 
in a number of places, among the principal being the neighbourhood 
of Jubbulpore city and Bilehri. Fruits and vegetables are also grown 
to supply the loc.al demand. 

Cultivation expanded very largely up to 1892 ; but the famines pro- 
duced a serious decline, and complete recovery had not been attained 
in 1903-4. The area sown with two crops has largely increased since 
1864. *Sj//-hemp is a profitable minor crop which has lately come into 
favour. During the eleven years ending 1904, Rs. 22,000 was borrowed 
under the l^d Improvement Act, mainly for the embankment of 
fields, and 4*65 lakhs under the Agriculturists^ Loans Act, a third 
of which was distributed in the famine of 1897. 

The cattle bued in the District arc of no special quality. Many 
animals of the Gwalior and Saugor breeds are imported from outside, 
being purchased by the local agriculturists at Garhakota fair. The 
price of cattle is .said to have risen largely since the famines of 1897 
and 1900, owing to the numbers killed for the export of hides and 
flesh. The returns show that about 13,000 are slaughtered annually, 
while in 1896-7 the number amounted to 41,000 out of a total of 
490,000 shown in the District returns. Grazing is very scarce in the 
open embanked wheat lands of the Haveli, and most of the cattle are 
sent to the forests for grazing during the rains, when the fields do not 
require ploughing. Buffaloes are bred, and the cows are kept for the 
manufacture of ghty while the young bulls are either allowed to die 
from neglect or sold in Chhattisgarh. Good cow buffaloes are expen- 
sive, their price being calculated at Rs. 12 or Rs. 13 for each seer of 
milk that they give. Ponies are br<id to a small extent, and were also 
formerly imported from Saugor, but very few are purchased there now*. 
Those who can afford it keep a pony for riding, as carts cannot travel 
over many portipns of the District, Ponies, bullocks, and buffaloes are 
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also largely used for pack-carriage. Goats and sheep are kept for food 
and for the manufacture of ght. 

The maximum area irrigated is about 6,000 acres, of which 2,500 
are under rice, and the remainder devoted to garden crops, sugar-cane, 
and a little wheat and barley. There are about 2,500 wells and 134 
tanks. The embanked wheat-fields, which cover about 310 square 
miles, are, however, practically irrigated, and the crops grown in them 
are very seldom affected by deficiency of rainfall. 

The total area of Government forests is 346 square miles, or 9 per 
cent, of the District area. The forests are scattered in small patches 
all over the hilly tract east of the railway along the length of the 
District, while to the west lies one important block in the Murwara 
tahdiy and a few' smaller ones. The jrJ/-trce {Shorea robusta) occupies 
a portion of the Murw'Sra forests. The remainder are of the type 
familiar on the dry hills of Central India— low scrub jungle, usually 
open and composed of a large variety of species, few' of which, however, 
yield timber or attain large dimensions. Teak is found in places mixed 
with other species. Among the more important minor products may 
be mentioned the mahm flower, myrabolams, and honey. The forest 
revenue in 1903-4 was R.s. 42,000. 

Iron ores, some of which are very rich, occur in several parts of the 
District, particularly in the Sihora lah^L The iron is smelted in small 
furnaces by Agarias, and sold at Rs. 2-8 a maund. 

^ Ow'ing to the imperfect methods of refining, however, 

50 per cent, is lost in w'orking it up. 'Fhe iron is of excellent quality, as 
it is smelted with charcoal, but it is believed that thq. deposits are not 
sufficiently large to repay the expenditure of capital on inmworks. 
Steel is made w'ith manganese by similar methods at Johli in Sihora, 
and used locally for agricultural implements. Manganese ores occur 
at Gosalpur, Sihora, Khitola, and other villages, and mining leases 
have been taken out. C'opi)er ores and argentiferous galena with traces 
of gold occur at Sleemannbad, and a mining lease has been obtained 
by a barrister ()f Jubbulpore. 'Fhe limestone deposits of Murw’ara are 
w'orked by a number of capitalists, European and native. The aggre 
gate sales of lime in 1904 were 50,000 tons, valued at nearly 5 lakhs. 
About 2,500 labourers are employed, principally Kols and Gonds. 
The largest manufacturers of lime also own a fuller's earth quarry, the 
produce of which is sold to paper-mills. Agate pebbles are abundant 
in the detritus formed hy the Dec<'an trap, and are w'orked up into 
various articles of ornament by th^ local lapidaries. The true or Sulai- 
mfini onyx is said to be .sent to ( ambay frovi Jubbulpore. There are 
a number of sandstone quarries in or near Murwara, from which 
excellent stone is obtained and exported in the shape of posts and 
slabs. Chips of limestone marble are exported for the facing of walls. 
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JT^otton hand- weaving was formerly an important industry, but has 
l>een reduced by the competition of the mills. 'I'hc principal centres 
are GarhS and Majholi. The coloured satis generally 
worn by women are still woven by hand. The best comm^Sdona 
cloths and carpets are dyed after being woven, dl or 
Indian madder being used for these heavy cloths, as the foreign dyes 
change colour and are partly fugitive. Bijeraghogarh in Murwara and 
Ramkhiria and Indrana in Sihora are the principal dycint; centres. 
Brass and copper vessels are made at Jubhulpore, by both hammering 
and casting, and cups and ornaments at Panagar. Glass bangles and 
the round glass flasks in which Ganges water is carried are produced 
Jit Katangi. At Tewar near the Marble Rocks various kinds of vessels 
of white sandstone, marble images, agate studs, and other small 
ornaments are made by the caste of l^rhias or stonc-c'iitters. 

The (iokuldas Spinning and Weaving Mills, with 288 looms and 
15,264 spindles, produced 10,200 cwl. of yam and 4,798 cwt. of cloth 
in 1904. The mills are being enlarged by the addition of 300 looms. 
Only the coarser counts of yam are woven, and the produce is sold 
locally. Large pottery works, started in 1892, turn out roofing and 
flooring tiles, bricks, and stonew'are pijies, which arc sold in the local 
market and also exported. The raw material is obtained from the large 
deposits of white clay formed from the limestone rocks, and the value 
of the produce in 1904 was 2 lakhs. A brewery, w'hich was opened 
in 1897, sends beer to all parts of India. In connexion with the 
brewery, there is an ice factory which supplies the local demand. All 
these factories an^ also a gun-carriage factory and an oil- and flour-mill 
are situated at Jubbulpore. In Murwara eight small flour-mills have 
been started, being w’orked by water ix)wer and owned by natives ; and 
there are also paint- and oil-mills, worked by water power, in which 
chocolate-coloured paint is produced from yellow’ ochre and red oxide 
of iron. There are six printing presses in the city of Jubbulpore. 

Wheat and oilseeds are the principal exports. Hemp {san) is sent 
to both Calcutta and Bombay for export to England. Considerable 
quantities of ght and forest produce are dispatched from Jubbulpore, 
but most of this comes from SeonT and Mandla. Hides and horns, 
bones, and dried beef are also largely exported. Other exports are the 
manufactured and mineral products already mentioned. Salt comes 
principally from the Sambhar I^ke and also from Bombay and Gujarat, 
sugar from the Mauritius, and gur (unrefined sugar) from Bihar. Kero- 
sene oil is now’ universally used for lighting, vegetiible oil being quite 
unable to compete with it. ^ Cotton cloth is imported from AhmadabSd 
and» also from the Berar and Nagpur mills, as the local mills cannot 
w’eave cloth of any fineness. There is a considerable trade in aniline 
dyes, and synthetic indigo hasibegun to find a market within the last 
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few years. Transparent glass bangles arc now brought in large numbers 
from Germany. A European firm, dealing in oilseeds, wheat, apd 
myrabolams, has most of the export trade. 'Fhe rest of the traffic is 
managed by Bhatias from Bombay and Cutchl Muhammadans. Mar- 
waris act only as local brokers, and do not export grain by rail. The 
leading weekly markets are at Panagar, Barela, Shahpura, P2ltan, 
Katangi, Bilheri, Silondi, and Umaria. Numerous religious fairs are 
held at the different sacred places on the Narbada and elsewhere, but 
trade is important only at those of Hheragbat and Kiimbhi, 

The main line of railway from Bombay to (‘alcutta runs through the 
centre of the District with a length of 93 miles, and nine stations are 
situated within its limits, including the three towns of Jubbulpore, 
Sihori, and Murwara. At Jubbulpore the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway meets the East Indian. From Katni junction the Bina-Katni 
connexion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway branches off to 
Damoh and Saugor in the west, and a branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway leads east to Bilaspur. The Satpiira extension of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, which connects Jubbulpore with Gondia station, 
situated about 80 miles from Nagpur towards Calcutta, has recently 
been completed. 

From Jubbulpore a number of metalled roads lead to outlying Dis- 
tricts which, before the opening of the recently constructed railway 
lines, were important trade and military routes. These are the Jubbul- 
pore-Damoh (63 miles), the Jubbulpore-Seoni (86 miles), and the 
Jubbulpore-Mandla (58 miles) roads. Other roads lead from Jub- 
bulpore to Patan, Deori, and Dindorl in Mandla, of which the 
two latter are partly metalled, while the Patan road is unmetalled. 
From the south-west of the District trade goes to Shahpura station. 
The principal roads from Sihora are towards Patan and Majholi, and 
are unmetalled. A considerable amount of trade comes to Katni from 
the Native States to the north, chiefly by roads from Bijeraghogarh, 
from Rewah through Barhl, and from Damoh. The communications 
in the south of the District are excellent, but those in the north are not 
so advanced, apart from the raihvays. The total length of metalled 
roads is 108 miles and of unmetalled roads 301 miles, and the expen- 
diture on maintenance in 1903-4 was Rs. 67,000. More than 200 miles 
of the more important roads are managed by the Public Works depart 
ment, and the remainder by the District council. There are avenues 
of trees on 74 miles. 

Failures of crops occurred in Jubbulpore District from excessive 
winter rain in 1818-9 and fro^ deficiency of rainfall in 1833^-4, 
. causing considerable dis^'ess. In 1868-9, the year 

Famine. Bundelkhand famine, the Murwara taAsi/ vras 

severely affected, and a large decrease of population was shown at the 
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following Census. The District then continued prosperous until 
when for three years in succession the spring crops were spoilt 
by excessive winter rain. The i)oorer classes were distressed in 1896, 
and some relief was necessary, while in the following year Jubbulpore 
was very severely affected. Nearly 100,000 persons, or 13 per cent, of 
the population, were in receipt of relief in March, 1897, the total 
expenditure was 19 lakhs. After two favourable seasons followed the 
famine of 1899-1900. The failure of crops in this was, if anything, 
more extensive than in 1897; but the people were in a better condition 
to meet it, and owing to the generous administration of relief the effect 
of the famine was far less marked. The numbers on relief reached 
65,000, or nearly 9 per cent, of the population, in July, 1900, and the 
total expenditure was 9 lakhs. A number of tanks were constructed or 
repaired by (jovernment agency and some field embankments were 
made, besides various improvements in communications. 

'rhe Deputy-C'ommissioner is aided by four Assistant and Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes the District is 
divided into three iahsilSy each of which has a tahsll- ah * • 
dar^ with naib-tahsilddrs at Sihora and Murwara. niimstration. 

Jubbulpore is the head-cpiarters of an Executive Engineer, who is in 
c harge of Jubbulpore, Mandla, and Scorn Districts, of an Executive 
Engineer for irrigation, and of a Forest officer. 

"I'hc civil judicial staff consists of a District and three Subordinate 
Judges, a Small Cause ('ourt Judge for Jubbulpore city, and a Munsif 
for the Jubbulpore tahs'il. The Divisional and Sessions Judge of the 
Jubbulpore Divi.sion has jurisdiction in the District. Crime is light, 
but the District ii sometimes visited by professional coiners or dacoits 
from the neighbouring Native States. 

Neither the Gond nor the Maratha government had any fixed prin- 
ciples for the realization of revenue, nor were any rights in land 
recognized. The policy of the Marathas was directed merely to the 
extortion of as much money as possible. Rents were commonly 
collected from the ryots direct, and when farming was practised short 
leases only were granted on very high rents, which sometimes amounted 
to more than the village ‘assets.’ For stnne years after the cession 
in 1818 short-term settlements were made, tlie demand being fixed on 
the first occasion at 4-18 lakhs, subsequently rising in 1825 to 6*41 lakhs. 
This assessment proved, how’ever, too heavy, and in 1835 a twenty 
years’ settlement was made and the revenue fixed at 4-76 lakhs. Under 
it the District prospered greatly. Revision was postponed for some 
years owning to the Mutiny ; but in *863 a thirty years’ settlement was 
concluded, at w^hich the revenue was raised to 5*69 lakhs, including 
Rs. 60,000 assessed on the subsequently included estate of Bije- 
raghogarh. During the currency of this settlement, which almost coin- 
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cided with the opening of the railway, Jubbulpore enjoyed a period of 
great agricultural prosperity. Cultivation increased by 35 per bent, and 
the price of wheat by 239 per cent., while that of other grains doubfed. 
The income of the landholders rose by 61 per cent., mainly owing to 
large enhan('ements of the rental. The latest settlement, commenced 
in 1888 and completed in 1894, raised the revenue to 10 lakhs, an 
increase of 65 per cent. The new assessment was not excessive, and 
would have been easily payable ; but the successive disastrous seasonst 
of which mention has been made, necessitated substantial reductions 
in the demand, and the revenue in 1903-4 had been reduced to 
Rs. 8,77,000. I'he average rental incidence per cultivated acre at 
settlement was Rs. 1- 3-8 (maximum Rs. 3-12-1, minimum R. 0-3-1), 
and the revenue incidence was R. o j i 11 (maximum Rs. 1-15-3, 
minimum R. o-r-7). 

'I'hc total receipts from land revenue and from all souri:e.s ha\ e been, 
in thousands of rupees : - - 



i88(> -1. 

IH9O-I. 

n/K>-i. 

1903 -L 

Land revenue . 

?.73 

5 . 7 « 

9,16 

8,97 

'Votal revenue . 

11,41 

1 i,jC> 

'4.X7 

'5.03 


Local affairs outside municipal areas are entrusted to a District 
council, under which are three local boards, each having jurisdiction 
over one ta/isiL 'I'he lo<'al boards liave no independent income, but 
perform inspection duty and supervise minor impro\ ements. The 
income of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 87,000. The expen- 
diture was Rs. 84,000, mainly on public works (Rs. 29,000) and educa- 
tion (Rs. 24,000). JuHuii.PORE City, Sihora, aAd Murwara arc 
municipalities. 

'rhe police force consi.sts of 751 officers and men, including a sj^cial 
reserve of 55 men, 8 railway police, and 10 mounted constables, under 
a District Superintendent. 'Fhere are 1,721 village watchmen for 
2,298 inhabited villages, fhe District has a Central jail, with accom- 
modation for 1,463 prisoners, including 150 female prisoners. The 
daily average number of male prisoners in 1904 was 777, and of female 
prisoners 32. Cloth for pillow and mattress cases, net money-bags, 
wire netting, and Scotch and Kidderminster carpets are made in the 
Central jail. 

In respect of education Jubbulpore sUiiids second among the 
Districts of the Province, 5-3 per cent, of the population (10 males 
and o«6 females) being able to read and wTite. Statistics of 
the number of pupils under ilistruction are as follow^s: (i 880-1) 
8,300, (1890-1) 9,805, (1900-1) 12,070, 11903-4) including 

1,811 girls. The educational institutions comprise an Arts college in 
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Jubbulpore city, which also contains law and engineering classes; 
3 high schools: 3 training schools for teachers; 6 English and 15 
vernacular middle schools ; 164 primary schools ; and 2 si)ecial schools. 
The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,40,000, of 
which Rs. 1 6,000 was realized from fees. The |)ercentage of children 
under instruction to those of school -going age is 14. Jubbulpore city 
also contains a Retorniatory, to which youthful offenders from the 
whole Province are sent and taught different handicrafts. It had 
125 inmates in 1904. 

The District has 14 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 131 in-j>atients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 106,386, 
of whom 1,585 were in-patients, and 3,422 operations were performed. 
'I'hc exi)endilure was Rs. 20,000, chiefly from Provincial funds. A 
lunatic asylum at Jubbulpore contains 178 patients. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the nmnici|)alitics of Jubbulpore city 
^including the cantonment), Sihora, and Murwitra. 'I'he proportion of 
successful \accinations in 1903-4 was 33 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Khan Bahadur Aulad Husain, ^tilcmcnt Report (1895). A District 
tiazettecr is being compiled.) 

Jubbulpore Tahsll. — Southern hi/isii of Jubbulpore District, 
(.'entral Province.s, lying between 22*" 49' and 23® 32' N. and 
21' and 80® 36' E., with an area of 1,519 sepjare milc.s. The 
population decreased from 361,889 in 1S91 to 332,488 in 1901. 
rhe density is 219 persons per square mile, which is considerably 
abo\e the District average. 'Fhe tahsll contains one town, JuBBUi.roRE 
CiTV (population, 90,316), the head-quarters of the District and tahAl\ 
and 1,076 inhabited villages. ICxcluding J13 square miles of Govern- 
ment forest, £3 p%r cent, of the available area is occupied for cultiva- 
tion. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 799 square miles. The 
demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 4,54,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 51,000. 'riie /«//«/ contains part of the highly fertile wheat- 
grow'ing tract known as the Jubbulpore Haveh on the w^est, some good 
but uneven land lying east of the railway, and .some hill and forest 
country to the east towards Kundam and Baghraji and also on the 
southern border. 

Jubbulpore City. --Head-quarters of the Division, District, and 
tdhsft of the same name, Central Provinces, situated in 23^' 10' N. and 
79® 57' E., 616 miles from Bombay by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and 784 miles from Calcutta by the East Indian, the two 
lines meeting here. A branch narrow-gauge railway has recently 
been opened to (londia, 1 1 7 miles distant, on the Bengal-N^gpur 
system. The city stands in a rocky* basin surrounded by low hills, 
about 6 miles from the NaiH^ada river. I’he gorge of the NarbadS at 
Bheraghat, w’hcrc the river passes through the well-known Marble 
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Rocks, is 13 miles distant. Jubbulpore is well laid out, with broad 
and regular streets, and numerous tanks and gardens have bejn 
constructed in the environs. Its elevation is 1,306 feet above sea-level. 
The climate is comparatively cool, and Jubbulpore is generally consi- 
dered the most desirable of the plain stations in the Central Provinces, 
of which it ranks as the second city. It is steadily increasing in 
importance, the population at the last four enumerations having been": 
(1872) 55, 188, (1881) 75 i«> 7 Si (1891) 84,481, and (1901) 90,316. Of 
the total in 1901, 63,997 were Hindus, 21,036 Muhammadans, and 
3,432 Christians, of whom 2,000 were Europeans and Eurasians. 
Four miles to the vrest of the city, and included in the municipality, 
is GarhS, once the capital of the Gond dynasty of Garha-Mandl8, 
whose ancient keep, known as the Madan Mahal, still crowns a low 
granite range with the old town lying beneath it. This was constructed 
about 1100 by Madan Singh, and is now in ruins. It is a small 
building of no architectural pretensions, and its only interest lies in 
its picturesque position, perched upon the top of the hill on a huge 
boulder of rock. In the sixteenth century the capital was removed to 
MandlS, and the importance of Garha declined. Of the history of 
Jubbulpore itself nothing is known until it was selected by the Ma- 
rdthSs as their head-quarters on the annejcation of Mandla in 1781. 
In an old inscription now in the Nagpur Museum the name is given 
as Javalipatna. Jubbulpore subse(}ucntly became the head-quarters of 
the Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, which were 
merged in the Central Provinces in 1861. 

A municipality was constituted in 1864. The municipal receipts 
and expenditure during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,62,000 
and Rs. 2,57,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,54*000, 
the main sources being octroi (Rs. 1,65,000) and water rate (Rs. 29,000 ) \ 
and the total expenditure was Rs. 2,38,000, including refunds (Rs. 
56,000), conservancy (Rs. 34,000), repayment of loans (Rs. 28,000), 
general administration and collection of taxes (Rs. 21,000), and water- 
supply (Rs. 13,000). Previous to the construction of the existing 
water-works, the towm dejjended for its supply on a number of unreli- 
able wells, and it was not uncommon for water to be retailed in the 
hot season at one or two annas a pot. The water-works were opened 
in 1883, and extended to the cantonment and the cjyil station in 1894. 
'fhey consist of a reservoir constructed on the Khandari stream, about 
seven miles from the city. The masonry embankment is 1,680 feet 
long and 66 feet high, and the catchment area of the reservoir is 5J 
square miles. Water is conveyed to the city in pipes by gravitation. 
The total cost of the works was 9*4 lakhs, including the extension. 
The effect of the constant intake of water in a city whose situation 
does not provide good natural drainage has, however, been to render 
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the groiihd somewhat sodden, and a drainage scheme lo counteract 
this tendency is under consideration. 

Jubbulpore includes a cantonment with a population of 13,157. The 
receipts and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the decade 
ending 1901 averaged about Rs. 25,000, and in 1903-4 they amounted 
to Rs, 32,000. The ordinary garrison has hitherto consisted of one 
battalion of British and one of Native infantry, a .squadron of Native 
cavalry, and two field batteries; but it is proposed to increase it. 
There are also two companies of Railway Volunteers, an^ one of' the 
Nagpur Volunteer Rifles. Jubbulpore is the head quarters of a general 
officer, and the garrison is included in the Mhow division. A central 
gun-carriage factory for India was opened in 1905. A Government 
grass farm, combined with a military dairy, has also been established. 

Jubbulpore is an important commercial and industrial town. It 
receives the grain and other produce of the greater part of Jubbulpore 
T^istrlct, and of portions of Seonl and MandlSl. The factories include 
spinning and weaving mills, potter)^ works, a brewery and ice factory, 
oil- and flour-mills, the workshops of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and four hydraulic presses for xn/i hemp. The local handi- 
crafts are cloth-iveaving, brass-working, stone-cutting, and the manu- 
facture of images from marble, and of studs, buttons, and other orna- 
ments from agate pebbles. Till lately a considerable tent-making 
industry was carried on, at first by the Thags, who were kept in con- 
finement here, and their descendants, and afterwards at a Reformatory 
school ; but this has now ceased. T^iere are six printing presses, with 
English, Hin^I, and Urdu type : and an English weekly and a Hind! 
new.spaper are pufflished. 

Jubbulpore is the head-quarters not only of the ordinary District 
staff*, but of the Commissioner and Divisional Judge of the Jubbulpore 
Division, a Conservator of Forests, a Sin>erintending and an Irrigation 
Engineer, the Superintendent of Telegraphs for the Central Provinces, 
and an Inspector of Schools. One of the three Central jails and one 
of the two lunatic asylums in the Province are located here. The 
industries carried on in the Central jail include the weaving of cloth 
for pillow and mattress cases, and of net money-bags, the manufacture 
of wire netting for local use, and of thick bedding cloth and Scotch 
and Kidderminster carpets for sale. Fifty-five looms were employed 
in making carpets in 1903-4. The Church Missionary Society, the 
Zanana Mission, and the Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, and American 
Methodist Churches have mi.s.sion stations in Jubbulpore, and support 
several orphanages and schools. A Cfovernment Arts college affiliated 
to the Allahaliad University® with law and engineering classes attached 
to it, had 1 14 students in 1903-4. There are also three high schools, 
one maintained by the Churq^ Missionary Society with 79 pupils, 
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one by a Muhammadan society with 8 pupils, and one by a Hindu 
society with 87 pupils, training institutions for male and female 
teachers, and 53 other schools. Schools for European boys and 
girls are maintained by the Church Missionary Society and the Roman 
Catholic Mission, with the assistance of Government grants. There 
is also a Reformatory, to which youthful offenders from the whole 
Province are sent and taught different handicrafts. It contains 
Z25 inmates, and is the successor of the old school for the children 
of Thags arrested in the Central Provinces. Jubbulpore contains 
a general hospital, the Lady Elgin Hospital for women, three dis- 
pensaries, and a veterinary dispensary. 

Jubo.— -Town in the State of Khairpur, Sind, Bombay, situated in 
26® 22' N. and 69® 34' E. Population {1901), 6,924. The inhabitants 
deal chiefly in goats and sheep ; and rough carpets of goat’s hair are 
also manufactured. Jubo contains the ruins of a fort built by the 
late Mir. 

Jiikal. — ‘Crown’ sub-/J///^ of the AtrSf-i-balda District, Hyderabad 
State, lying to the south-west of Nizamabad District, with an area of 
87* square miles. Its population in 1901 was 15,789, compared with 
10,883 in 1891. The sub-/J/i/i contains 22 villages, and Jukal (3,350) 
is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 66,000. The 
soil is mostly regar or black cotton soil. 

Jullundur Division {Jalandhar\^h Division of the Punjab, 
stretching from the borders of Tibet on the north-east across the 
valleys of the Upper Beas and Sutlej to the borders of the Bikaner 
de.sert on the south-west. It lies between 29® 55' and 32® 59' N. and 
73® 52' and 78® 42' E. The Commissioner’s head-quarters are at the 
town of Jullundur. The Division comprises all varfeties of scene and 
soil, from the tumbled masses of the Outer Himalayas, in Kulu and 
Kangra, to the fertile plains of Jullundur or the arid tracts of Feroze- 
pore. The population increased from 3,787,945 in 1881 to 4,217,670 
in 1891, and to 4,306,662 in 1901. The area is 19,4x0 square miles, 
and the density of population 222 persons per square mile, as com- 
pared with 209 for the Province as a whole. In 1901 Hindus formed 
52 per cent, of the population (2,242,490), while other religions 
included 1,457,193 Muhammadans, 591,437 Sikhs, 5,562 Jains, 
4,176 Buddhists, 33 Parsls, and 5,766 Christians (of whom 1,919 
were natives). The Division contains five Districts, as shown 
in the table on the next page. 

Of these, KSngra lies entirely in the hills, sloping away to the sub- 
montane District of HoshiSrpur. The rest lie in the plains. The 
Division contains 6,415 villages knd 37 towns, of which the following 
had in 1901 a population exceeding 20,600: Jullundur (67,735), 
Ferozepore (49,341), and Ludhiana (48,649). Besides the adminis- 
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* District. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue 
and ceases, 

in thousands 
of rupees. 

KSngrft • 
Hoshiarpar . 
Tnllundnr 
LodhUUia 
Ferozepore 


9*978 

*.*44 

Ii 43 « 

MSS 

4,30a 

768,124 

989,782 

9*7.587 

673.097 

958.072 

* 0,73 

16.41 

* 7.75 

12.42 

*4.»7 


Toul 

1^410 

4,306,662 

7 *.58 


trative charge of these British Districts, the Commissioner has political 
control over five Native States, which are shown below, with their area 
and population : - 


State. 

Area in 
square milrs. 

Population, 

1901. 

KapQithala 

Mandi .... 
Maler Kotla 

Snket .... 

FarTdkot .... 

Total 

630 

1,200 

167 

3.059 

3*4.35* 

' 74 .o ^5 

77.50O 

54.676 

*24.912 

745.490 


The total population of these Native States increased from 620,203 
in 1881 to 709,811 in 1891, and 745,490 in 1901, of whom 52I per 
cent, were Hindus (392,148), while other religions included 245,403 
Muhammadans, 105,304 Sikhs, 1,993 Jains, 573 Buddhists, 4 PSrsIs, 
and 65 Christians. The density of the population is 244 persons per 
square mile. Th€ States contain 1,053 villages and 12 towns, of which 
Maler Kotla (21,122) alone exceeds 20,000 inhabitants. 

Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Jullundur are the only towns of com- 
mercial importance, while Kangra and Jawala Mukhi are famous for 
their religious associations. The Division practically corresponds to 
the ancient Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. Kangra fort has been many 
times besieged, while more recent battle-fields are those of Mudki, 
Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon in the first Sikh War (1845). 

Jullundur District (/j/tf//<War).— District in the Jullundur Divi- 
sion, Punjab, lying between 30® 56' and 31® 37' N. and 75° 5' and 
76® 16' E., with an area of 1,431 square miles. It occupies the 
southern part of the dodb (called the Bisx Jullundur Doab), or 
country between the Beas and Sutlej. The latter river forms its 
southern border, separating it from Ludhiana and Ferozepore, and in 
shape the District is an irregular triangle with its base on that river. 
The State of Kapdrthala separates it on the west from the Beas and 
its confluence with the Sutlej. Along its north-east border lies the 
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District of Hoshiflrpur ; and in the centre of this portion, between the 
Jullundur and NawSshahr tahsih^ is a detached tract of KapArthala 
territory which forms the Phagwftra tahsStl of that State. The valley of 
the Sutlej is marked by a high, well-defined bwk. 
North of this lies a plateau whose highest point, at 
Rahon near the eastern corner of the District, is 
1,012 feet above sea-level. Thence it slopes gradually westwards 
towards the Begs. No hill or rock breaks the level of this plateau, 
which lies entirely within the zone of rich cultivable soil that skirts the 
foot of the Himalayas, and was regarded by the Sikhs as the garden of 
the Punjab. At places a few acres are covered with sand ; but, except 
in these rare spots, one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse vegetation 
spreads over the plain from end to end. South of the high bank of the 
Sutlej lies the Bet or khadar, a strip of alluvial soil annually fertilized 
by deposits of silt from that river, although the opening of the Sirhind 
Canal has greatly reduced its flow, and it now runs almost dr}^ for eight 
months in the year. 'Fhe only important stream is the East or White 
Bein, which, rising east of Rahon and running along the Hoshigrpiir 
border, traverses the Phagwara tahal of Kapurthala State, and thence 
meanders westwards across the District till it falls into the Sutlej near 
its junction with the Beas. In its earlier course it receives several 
torrents from the Siw’alik Hills in Hoshiftrpur. These bring down de- 
posits of sand, which are doing considerable damage to the cultivated 
lands on its eastern bank. 

The District is situated entirely in the alluvium, and contains 
nothing of geological interest. Cultivation has advanced to such a 
point that there is little in the way of natural vege^tion beyond the 
weeds that come up w^ith the crops throughout North west India. 
1 rees are almost alw^ays planted ; and, owing to the proximity of the 
liimglayas, several kinds succeed veiy' well, among them the mango 
and her {Zizyfhus Jujubd), The river banks are in places fringed with 
a dense growth of high grasses, as in Ferozepore and adjoining 
Districts. 

Wolves are seen buf ver>^ rarely, and tow^ards Kapurthala antelope, 
nt/gai^ and hares are found. Field-rats abound, and do no small 
amount of damage to the crops. 

The climate is, for the plains, temperate. In the hot season, with the 
exception of June and July, the heat is not excessive ; in the cold 
season frosts are light, and confined to January and February. 'Ihe 
average mean temperature of January is 56°, and of June 93°. The 
mortality varies ver>’ much with tl]e rainfall, owing to the prevalence of 
malaria in rainy years. Plague made its first appearanc e in the Punjab 
in the village of Khatkar KalSn in this District in 1897. 

Owing to the nearness of the hills, the rain&ll is fairly constant. 
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The anilual average varies from 24 inches at Phillaur to 27 at Jullun- 
diH’, 22 inches falling in the summer months and only 5 in the winter. 
During the ten years ending 1903 the heaviest fall was 60 inches at 
NawStehahr in 1900-z, and the lightest 11 inches, in 1899-1900, at 
Jullundur. There were disastrous floods in 1875 and 1878, owing to 
the railway embankment pving insuflScient passage to the floods caused 
by the unusually heavy rains. 

Early legends attribute the name of the doah to the Daitya king 
Jglandhara, who was overwhelmed by Siva under a pile of mountains. 
His mouth, the legend says, was at Jawala Mukhi, 
his feet at Multan, where in ancient times the Beas 
and Sutlej met, and his back under the upper part of the Jullundur 
Doab, including the present District. The earliest mention of Jul- 
lundur occurs in the accounts of the Buddhist council held at Kuvana, 
near that city, early in the Christian era, under the auspices of Kan- 
ishka. When visited in the seventh century by Hiuen Tsiang, it was 
the capital of the Rajput kingdom of Trigartta, which also included the 
modern Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra and the States of Chainba, 
Mandf, and Suket. Towards the end of the ninth century the Rdja- 
taranpfA records the defeat of Prithwi Chandra, Raja of Trigartta, by 
Sankara Chandra of Kashmir. The town was taken by Ibrahim Shah 
Ghorl about 1088 ; and from that time the country appears to have 
remained under Muhammadan rule, the Jullundur Doab being gener- 
ally attached to the province of Lahore. During the Saiyid dynasty 
(1414-51), how’ever, the authority of Delhi was but weakly maintained ; 
and the dodb^ became the scene of numerous insurrectionary move- 
ments, and especitlly of the long canii)aign of the Khokhar chief 
Jasrath against the ruling power. Near Jullundur the Mughal forces 
concentrated in 1555, when Humayun returned to do battle for his 
kingdom, and the neighbourhood was the scene of Bairam’s defeat by 
the imperial forces in 1560. Adina Beg, the last and most famous 
of the governors of Jullundur, played an important part during the 
downfall of Muhammadan power in the Punjab, holding the balance 
between the Delhi emperor, the Sikhs, and Ahmad Sh&h Durrani. 
Both Nurmahal and KartSrpur were sacked by Ahmad Shih, and to 
avenge the desecration of the latter place the Sikhs burnt Jullundur 
in 1757. 

The Sikh revolt against the Mughal power early found strong support 
in the District, and a number of petty chieftains rapidly established 
themselves by force of arms as independent rulers throughout the doab. 
In 1766 the town of Jullundur fell inuAhe hands of the Faizullahpuria 
misl^ or confederacy, then by Khushh^l Singh. His son . and 
successor, Budh Singh, built a masonry fort in the town, while several 
otlier leaders fortified themselves in its suburbs. Phillaur was seized 
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by Budh Singh, who made it the capital of a considerable State ; and 
the Muhammadan RSljputs of Nakodar (on whom the town had been 
conferred in jagJr during the reign of Jahangir) were early ousted by 
Sardir TiLra Singh, Ghaiba, who built a fort, and made himself master 
of the surrounding territory. But meanwhile Ranjlt Singh was consoli- 
dating his power in the south ; Phillaur fell into his hands in 1807, 
and he converted the sara/ into a fort to command the passage of the 
Sutlej ; and in 1811 DlwSn Mohkam Chand was dispatched to annex 
the Faizullahpuria dominions in the Jullundur Do^b. Budh Singh fled 
across the Sutlej; and though his troops offered some resistance to/ 
the invader, the Mah3,r£jil successfully established his authority in the! 
autumn of that year. Thenceforth Jullundur was the capital of the^ 
Sikh possessions in the till British annexation. Nakodar was ' 
seized in 1816, the petty Sardars were gradually ousted from their 
estates, and the whole country brought under the direct management 
of the Sikh g(ivernors. Here, as elsewhere, their fiscal administration 
proved very oppressive, especially under Shaikh Ghulam Muhl-ud-dTn, 
the last official appointed from the court of Lahore, a tyrannical ruler, 
who exacted irregular taxes. He made over the tract to his son, Imfim- 
ud-din, but neither resided regularly in the de^a^, their charge being 
entrusted to lieutenants, the best known of whom were Sandhe Khan 
in Hoshi^rpur and Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. 

At the close of the first Sikh War the British annexed the whole of 
the Jullundur 1)o2lb, and it became the Commissionership of the Trans- 
Sutlej States. For two years the administration was directly under the 
Supreme Government ; but in 1848 the Commissioner became’ sub- 
ordinate to the Resident at I^ahore, and in the succeeding year, when 
events forced on the annexation of the Punjab, the administration of 
the was assimilated to the general system. The Commissioner’s 
head-quarters were fixed at Jullundur, and the three Districts of Jul- 
lundur, Hoshiarpur, and Kangra were created. The fort at Phillaur 
was occupied as an artillery magazine, and cantonments formed there 
and at Nakodar, which continued to be occupied till 1857 and 1854 
respectively. 

In 1857 the native troops stationed at Jullundur and Phillaur muti- 
nied and marched off to join the rebel forces at Delhi ; the authorities 
were, however, not altogether unprepared, and though the mutineers 
succeeded in escaping unmolested, they were prevented from doing 
serious damage. ^j& Randhir Singh of Kapurthala rendered invalu- 
able assistance at this time, both in supplying troops and, by the 
exercise of his personal influence, in helping to preserve the peace of 
the 

The tombs at Nakodar and Nur JahAn’s sarat at Nurmahal are 
the c:hief remains of antiquarian inter&st. 
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*The populfttion of the District at the last four enumerations was : 
(1868) 794,418. (1881) 789,555. (1891) 907,583, and (190J) 917,587, 
dwelling in 10 towns and 1,216 villages. It increased 
by i-i per cent, during the last decade, the increase ^‘wnJation. 
being greatest in the Jullundur tahsil and least in Phillaur. The 
density of population is the highest in the Province. The District 
is divided into the four tahstls of Jullundur, Nawashahk, Phillaur, 
and Nakodar, the head-quarters of each being at the place from 
which it is named. 'J'he chief towns are Jullundur, the head-quarters 
of the District, and the municipalities of Kartarpur, Alawalpur, 
Phillaur, Nurmahal, Rahon, Nawashahr, Banua, and Nakodar. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population in 
1901 


TahstL 

1 Area in square 
j miles. 

1 Number of 

i 1 i 

S 1 “ 

1 ! = 

H i 

1 Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 

population be- 
tween iKqi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Jullundur . 

391 

131 

409 

m .976 

782.4 

+ 

3-6 

14,209 

Nawashahr 

499 

1 3 1 

*74 

■ 9<>,339 

656.7 

— 

4-5 

7,820 

rhillaur . 

398 

B 1 

222 

192,860 

647.2 

+ 

1*7 

6,285 

Nakodar . 

. 37 ^ 



232,412 

f 99-5 

+ 


4.789 

District total 

', 4.31 j 

10 1 

1 

J ,216 

917, 5»7 

641-2 

+ 

1*1 

1 33.103 


N0TE.---TI1P figurc.s for tlie areas of /a/isi/s are taken from the revenue returns. The 
total District area is that g \\ eii in the Census Report, 

Muhammadans number 421,011, or more than 45 per cent, of the 
total ; Hindus, 3^8,051, or 40 per cent. ; and Sikhs, 125,817, or nearly 
14 per cent. Punjiibi is spoken throughout the District. 

By far the most numerous caste are the Jats or Jats, who number 
185,000, or 20 per cent, of the total, and own half the villages. About 
185 clans are enumerated in the District. Some of these claim a 
KS.jput origin ; others have no traditions of being anything but Jats. 
Taken as a whole, they are an honest, industriou.s, sturdy, and vigorous 
folk, addicted to no form of serious crime, except female infanticide. 
The Muhammadan Jats are inferior to the Hindu and Sikh. The 
Arams (143,000) come next, comprising one-seventh of the total. 
They are entirely Muhammadan.s, and are a peaceable people without 
the sturdy spirit of the Jats, but quite as efficient cultivators. The 
Rajputs (50,000) come third. More than four-fifths are Muhammadans, 
but they nearly all preserve Hindu customs. They formerly held 
a more important position in the t)istrict than they do now, and 
carefully maintain the traditions of their former greatness ; and, 
despising work as beneath their dignity, they are very inferior as 
agriculturists to the Jats. Thq Khokhars are entirely Muhammadan 
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they are often considered Rajputs, but the claim is not generally 
accepted, and they do not intermarry with Rajputs. The Aw|ns 

(12.000) also are all Muhammadans. They claim to have come from 
Arabia, but their observance of Hindu usages marks them as converts 
to Isl!lm. Other agricultural tribes worthy of mention are Sainis 

(16.000) , who are clever market-gardeners; Kambohs (6,000), mainly 
Sikhs ; and Gujars (20,000), who are found everywhere. The Khattrls 

(26.000) are the most important of the commercial tribes,, the Banias 
numbering only 6,000. Of menial tribes the most important are the 
Cham&rs (leather-workers, 96,000), Chuhras (scavengers, 41,000), 
Kumh^rs (potters, 15,000), LohSrs (blacksmiths, 15,000), Mochls 
(cobblers, 20,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 32,000, many of whom 
are landowners), Jhinwars (watermen, 29,000), Julahas (weavers, 

16.000) , Nais (barbers, 15,000), C'hhlmbas and Dhobis (w’ashermen, 

12.000) , and Telis (oil-pressers, 14,000). Brahmans number 32,000. 
Half the population is agricultural and one-fourth industrial. 

The Jullundur Mission is one of the stations belonging to the 
American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It was established 
in 1847. In 1901 the District contained 276 native Christians. 

Lying as Jullundur does close to the Outer Himalayas, an absolute 
failure of the rains is almost unknown ; and apart from the protection 
afforded by the numerous wells, the soil is sufficiently 
** charged with moisture to resist anything but absolute 
drought. More than 40 per cent, of the cultivated area is a good 
alluvial loam ; patches of clay soil, amounting in all to 13 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, are found all over the District, while 24 per cent, 
is sandy soil, of which half is found in the J ullundur /a^st/. A small 
proportion is uncultivable, being covered by sandhills. 

The District is held almo.st entirely by communities of peasant 
proprietors, large estates covering only about 37 square miles. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue records 
of 1903-4 is 1,357 .square miles, as shown below : — 


7 'aAstl. 

1 

Twal. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Jullundur 

391 

337 

104 

*3 

Naw&shahr . 

304 

217 

146 

43 

Phill«’*ur 

29T 

244 

III 

19 

Nakodar 

371 

5^95 

IIS"" 

25 

Total 

i,.357 

i»093 

■179 

no 


The chief crop of the spring harvest^ is wheat, which occupied 
430 square miles in 1903-4; gram covered 177 .square miles; and 
barley only 16 square miles. Maize is the staple product of the 
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autumn^harvest, occupying 149 square miles, while pulses covered 121. 
Sjfgar-cane, which occupied 49 square miles, is commercially of the 
greatest importance to the cultivator, as he looks to this crop to pay 
the whole or the greater part of the revenue. ery little great millet 
is grown (14 square miles), and practically no spiked millet ; cotton 
covered 28 square miles, and rice 3,188 acres. 

'I'he cultivated area increased by only 800 acres during the ten years 
ending 19Q.1, and hardly any further increase can be anticipated. 
There has, however, been a considerable development of well-sinking, 
more than 8,000 wells having been constructed since the settlement 
of 1880-5. Practically no cultivable land is now left untilled; and 
the pressure on the soil, which in 1901 was, excluding the urban 
population, 718 persons per cultivated square mile, can only be met 
by emigration. The District has already sent numbers of its sons 
to the Clicnab Colony, to the Jamrao Canal in Sind, to Australia and 
East Africa ; and many are in civil or military em{)loyment in other 
jiarts of India. 'Fhe remittances of these emigrants add enormously 
to the natural resources of the District, and the greater portion of the 
(government revenue collected in it is required by the post offices 
to enable them to cash money orders issued on them. Loans under 
the Land Improvement I^ans Act for the construction of wells are 
popular and faithfully applied ; during the five years ending 1904 more 
than Rs. 54,000 was advanced for this purpose. Nothing has been 
done in the way of improving the quality of the crops grown. 

Jullundur is not well adapted for breeding cattle, and it is estimated 
that for ploughing and working the wells no less than 10,000 bullocks 
per annum have to be imported. These are generally obtained at the 
Amritsar, Sirsa, and Hissar fiiirs, and from Patiala and Kero/.epore, 
Although some places in the Jullundur Doab are mentioned in the 
Ain-i~Akbari as famous for a breed of horses, the ponies are not now 
specially valuable. One horse and four donkey stallions are kept by 
the District board. 'Phere are very few camels, and sheep and goat.s 
are not important. The country is so fully cultivated that little ground 
for grazing is left, except along the Sutlej and in places near the Rein. 
I Airge numbers of cattle are driven from a distance to these favoured 
spots, and considerable sums are levied in grazing fees by the owners 
of the land. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 479 square miles, or 44 
cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 477 square miles were 
irrigated from wells, and 1,455 acres from streams and tanks. In 
addition, 56 stiuare miles, or 5 per cent., were subject to inundation 
from the Sutlej. Wells are the msSnstay of the J^istrict ; and there 
are 28,609 uia.sonry wells* worked by cattle, chiefly on the rope-and* 
bucket system, besides 464 unbricked wells, water-lilts, and lever wells. 
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The Persian wheel is found where the soil is sandy and water n^r 
the surface. 

The District contains two small plantations * reserved’ under the 
Forest Act, consisting chiefly of stasham and ^kar^ and covering 
262 acres, with a military Reserve of 885 acres. It is on the whole 
well wooded, almost every one of the wells which it contains being 
surrounded by a small coppice ; but, as already noticed, waste land 
is very scarce. Phillaur is the winter head-quarters of the Bashahr 
Forest division, and a great wood mart, to which quantities of timber 
are floated down the Sutlej and stored. Much also is brought for sale 
here from the Be£s and the Sirhind Canal. 

Kafikar is plentiful, the best beds being within a radius of ten miles 
from Julluiidiir town. Saltpetre is manufactured from saline earth. 

A great deal of cotton-weaving is carried on, the principal products 
being the coarse cotton cloth which supplies most of the dress of the 
people, and coloured stripes and checks. Large 
commmic^ions '*^*7 course cotton fabrics {khaddar) are 

exix>rted to Shik^pur and Sukkur in Sind. Rahon 
had once a great reputation for a superior cotton longcloth, but the 
industry is almost extinct. Silk- weaving is carried on at Jullundur town, 
and in 1899 employed 250 looms, the estimated out-turn being valued 
at 2 lakhs. The gold and silver manufactures are flourishing, but 
in no way remarkable, and the out-turn is insufficient for local require- 
ments. Besides ornaments, silver wire and gold and silver lace arc 
made. The District has some reputation for carpenter’s work, and 
chairs are made at Kartarpur for the wholesale trade. Brass vessels 
are manufactured in many parts, the output being valued at Rs. 27,000, 
of which half is exi)orted. 'Fhe thin pottery known as ‘ paper pottery ’ 
is made in the District, and glazed and coloured tile-work of unusual 
excellence is turned out at Jullundur by one man. There are two 
flour-mills at Jullundur town, and attached to one of them is a small 
iron and brass foundry, 'fhe number of factory employes in 1904 
was 73. 

The traffic of the District is mainly in agricultural produce. In 
ordinary years grain is imported from Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and the 
Sikh States for export to the hills ; other articles of import are piece- 
goods from Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta, iron from Ferozepore, Amrit- 
sar, and Karachi, brass and copper vessels from Jagadhri, Amritsar, 
and Delhi, rice from Kangra, and salt from the Mayo Mines. Sugar 
and molasses are largely manufactured to supply the markets of Bikaner, 
Lahore, the Punjab, and Sind. Wheat, cotton cloth, and silk goods are 
the other principal exports. 

The District is traversed by the main line of the North-AVestern 
Railway, and branch lines are contemplated from Jfillundur town to 
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I^piirthala and HoshiSlrpur. It is exceptionally well provided with 
roads, the total length of metalled roads being 158 miles and of 
unmetalled roads 337 miles. The most important of the former are 
the grand trunk road, which traverses the District parallel with the 
railway, and the road from Jullundur to HoshiSrpur ; these, with some 
minor roads, 62 miles in length in all, are under the Public Works 
department, the rest being under the District board. The Sutlej is 
navigable only in the rains ; there are twelve ferries. 

Jullundur, thanks to the excellence of its soil and the nearness of the 
hills, is but little liable to drought. None of the famines that have 
visited the Punjab since annexation has affected the . 

District at all seriously, and it was classed by the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 as secure from famine. The area of 
crops matured in the famine year 1899-1900 amounted to 76 per cent, 
of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by three 
or four Assistant or Extra-Assistant (^commissioners. It is divided into 
four iahsHls^ each under a tahsiiddr assisted by a nail)- .... 
iahsUddr: Jullundur comprises its northern portion, “uustra on. 
and Nawashahr, Phillaur, and Nakodar, which lie in that order from 
east to west, the southern. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
criminal justice. Civil judicial work is in charge of a District Judge, 
and both these officers are subordinate to the Divisional and Sessions 
Judge of the Jullundur (civil Division, which consists of the District of 
Jullundur alon|. 'Fhcre are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and 
one at each outlying tahsiL 'I'here are also a Cantonment Magistrate 
at J ullundur and eight honorary magistrates. The common forms of 
crime are burglary and theft. 

In the revenue system of Akbar the present District formed part of 
the Duaba Hist Jalandhar, one of the sarkars of the Lahore Su^ah. 


Administration. 


The later Mughal emperors soon dropped the cash assessments of Raja 
Todar Mai as unprofitably just, and leased clusters of villages to the 
highest bidder. Under the Sikh confederacies even this remnant of 
system disappeared, and the ruler took whatever he could get. Ranjit 
Smgh followed the same principle with a greater show of method, giving 
large grants of land in jdgir on service tenure, and either leasing the 
rest to farmers or entrusting the collection of the revenue to kdrddrSy 
who paid him as little as they dared. When in 1 846 the dod^ came 
into British possession, a summary .settlement was made by John 
I^wrence. I'he asscssipent, whiA amounted to 13-J lakhs, worked 
well, and the total demand of the regular settlement (1846-51) was 
only Rs. 20,000 less. The assessment was again mainly guess-work, 
the demand of the summary settlement ^eing varied only where circuiii- 
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stances suggested an increase or demanded some relief. A .revision 
carried out between 1880 and 1885 resulted in a demand of 15 lakln. 
This has been paid very easily ever sincei and the District is prosperous 
and contented. The rates average Rs. 4-10-0 (maximum Rs. s-8-o» 
minimum Rs. 3-12-0) on ‘wet* land, and Rs. 1-8-0 (maximum 
Rs. 2-4-0, minimum 12 annas) on ‘dry* land. The demand, includ- 
ing cesses, for 1903-4 was 17-8 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary 
holding is i*8 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue arc shown 
below, in thousands of rupees : — 


t88o-i. 

iStjo-i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue • . 1 2,24 

Total revenue . . 1 7,03 

mm 

mm 

IBQI 



The District contains nine municipalities : Jullunouk, Kartarpur, 
Alawalpur, Thii-laur, Nurmahal, Rahon, Nawashahr, Banga, and 
Nakodar. Outside these, local affairs aic managed by the District 
board, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 1,55,000. The expen- 
diture was Rs. 1,48,600, public w^orks and education being the prin- 
cipal items. 

The regular police force consists of 453 of all ranks, including 56 
cantonment and 78 municipal police. The Superintendent usually has 
three inspectors under him. The village watchmen number 1,305. 
There are twelve police stations, two road-posts, and two outposts. 
I'he fort at I’hillaur was made over in 1891 to the Police Training 
School and central bureau of the Criminal Identification department. 
The District jail at head-cjuarters contains accommodation for 318 
prisoners. The chief industries carried on in the jail are the manU' 
factiire of paper and lithographic printing. 

The District stands nineteenth among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 
the proportion of literate persons was 3-6 per cent. (6-4 males and 
0*3 females). The number of pupils under instruction was 7,624 in 
1880-1, 15,102 in 1890-1, 13,191 in 1900-1, and 13,874 in 1903-4. 
The District possessed in 1903-4 a training school, 6 Anglo-vernacular 
high schools, 4 Anglo-vernacular and 7 vernacular middle schools, and 
3 English and 124 vernacular primary schools for boys, and 23 verna- 
cular primary schools for girls. In addition, there were 7 advanced and 
262 elementary (private) schools. The number of girls in the public 
schools was 699, and in the private ^schools 941. The most important 
schools are at Jullundur town. The total ct:penditure on education 
in 1903-4 was i*i lakhs, the greater part of which was met by Local 
and Provincial funds. x 
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Besides the Jullundur civil hospital, the District has ten outlying 
dispensaries. At these institutions 154,504' out-patients and 4,247 in- 
patients* were treated in 1904, and 12,883 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 20,000, contributed in nearly equal shares by 
District and municipal funds. There is a leper asylum at Dakhni. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 21,801, repre- 
senting 24 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is compulsory in 
the town of Jullundur. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (in press) ; W. E. Purser, Settlement 
Report (1892).] 

Jullundur Tahsul (/d/a/athar), — Northern tadsi/ of Jullundur Dis- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 31® 12' and 31® 37' N. and 75® 26^ and 
75® 49' E., with an area of 391 square miles. 'Fhe population in 1901 
was 305,976, compared with 295,301 in 1891. The head-quarters are 
at the town of Jullundur (population, 67,735); ** contains 

the towns of Kartarpur (10,840) and Alawalpuk (4,423), with 
409 villages. 'Phe land revenue and cesses in 1903 -4 amounted to 
4*8 lakhs. I'he greater part of the tadsi/ consists of an upland plateau, 
with a light .soil and frequent sand-hillocks, but along the north-eastern 
border is a belt of extremely fertile land averaging about 6 miles in width. 

Jullundur Town (/d/anddar).-- He^d-quarterH of the Division and 
District of Jullundur, Punjab, situated in 31® 20' N. and 75® 35' E., on 
the North-J^'estern Railway and grand trunk road. It is distant by rail 
from Calcutta 1,180 miles, from Bombay 1,247 miles, and from KarSlchi 
916 miles. Population (1901), including cantonments, 67,735, whom 
24,715 were Hindus, 40,081 Muhammadans, 901 Sikhs, and 1,543 
(!]hristian.s.- Julliindur was, vrhen visited by Hiuen Tsiang, a large city, 
2 miles in circuit, the capital of a Rajput kingdom. It was taken by 
Ibrahim Shah of Ghor about 1088. Under the Mughals Jullundur 
was the capital of a sarkdr \ it was burnt by the Sikhs in 1757, and 
(.aptured by the Faizullahpuria confederacy in 1766. Ranjit Singh 
annexed it in 1811, and in 1846 Jullundur became the head-quarters 
of the territory acquired by the Briti.sh after the first Sikh War. The 
town is surrounded by several suburbs known as bastis^ the most 
important of which are Bast! Danishmandan (population, 2,770) and 
Basti Shaikh Darw^esh (7,109), founded by An.sari Shaikhs from K^ini- 
guram in the seventeenth century. The town contains two flour-mills, 
to one of which is attached a small iron and brass foundry. The 
number of hands employed in 1904 was 73. Silk is also manufactured, 
and good carpenter’s work is turned out. 'Phe municipality was created 
in 1867. 'Phe income during the ton years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 70,600, and the expenditure Rs. 68,800. In 1903-4 the income 
amounted to Rs. 84,300, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure to 
Rs. 86,900, the !nain items being public health (Rs. 32,300) and 
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administration (Rs. 28,600). The chief educational institutions arc 
four Anglo-vernacular high schools, maintained by the munfcipali^, 
the Presbyterian Mission, and the two rival branches of the Ai^a 
SamSj. There is also a civil hospital. 

The cantonment, established in 1846, lies 4 miles to the south-east 
of the town. Population (1901), 13,280. The garrison usually consists 
of two batteries of field artillery, one battalion of British infantry, 
one regiment of Native cavalry, and a battalion of Native infantry, with 
a regimental d6p6t. The income and expenditure from cantonment 
funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 40,000 and 
Rs. 41,000 respectively. There is an aided Anglo-vernacular high school. 

Jumkha. — Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Jummoo.— Province and town in Kashmir State. See Kashmir 
AND Jammu and Jammu Town. 

Jumna ( Yamuna \ the Diamouna of ^tolomy, Jdmanes of Pliny, and 
Jobares of Arrian). — A great river of Northern India. Rising in the 
Tehri State (31® i' N., 78® 27' E.), eight miles west of the lofty moun- 
tain Bandarpanch (20,731 feet), it fiows past the sacred shrine of 
Jamnotrl, and winds through the Outer Himalayas for 80 miles, 
receiving a few small streams. At the point where it passes into the 
DQn, the valley between the Himalayas and the Siwalik.s, it receives 
the Tons, which is there the larger stream. Its course now runs south- 
west for 22 miles, dividing the Kiarda Dun (Punjab) from Dehra DQn 
(United Provinces) ; two large affluents, the Giri from Sirmur on the 
west and the Asan from Dehra on the east, join it here. The Jumna 
pierces the Siwaliks 95 miles from its source, at Khara, and divides 
Ambala and Kamal Districts in the Punjab from Saharanfrir and 
Muzafiamagar in the United Provinces. It is a large nver at Faizabad, 
where it gives off the Western and Eastern Jumna Canals. Near 
Bidhaull in Muzaffarnagar it turns due south, and runs in that direction 
for 80 miles, dividing Meerut District from the Punjab, till it reaches 
Delhi. Ten miles below Delhi it gives off the Agra Canal from its 
western bank at Okhla. It then turns .south-east for 27 miles to 
Dankaur, vrhen it again resumes a southerly course. In this portion it 
receives on the east the Kotha Nad! and the Hindan, and on the west 
the Sab! Nadi. Below Delhi the river forms the boundary between 
Gurgaon District in the Punjab and Bulandshahr and Aligarh Districts 
in the United Provinces. It then enters Muttra and, crossing it, turns 
east till the borders of Agra are reached. Throughout Its course in 
this District, where it receives the Banganga, and also in Etiwah, it 
winds in a remarkable manner, its bed lying between high banks which 
are furrowed by steep ravines. Jbst before J&laun District is reached 
the great river Chambal from RSjputSna joins it ; and the Jumna then 
divides the three Districts of Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad from 
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J^laun, Hamlrpur, and B&nd£. In Cawnpore District the Sengar, and 
in FateRpur the Non and Rind» flow into it ; close to Hamlrpur it 
rfteives the Betwa» and in B 3 nd£ District the Ken. It Anally falls 
into the Ganges below Allahabid, 860 miles from its source. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course in the 
United ProvincesLthan the Ganges ; but it is not so large or important 
a river, and does not carry as much water as is required by the canals 
taken from it. The supply is therefore increased from the Ganges by 
means of the cut into the Hindan; and the Irrigation Commission 
(1901) recently proposed to make more water from the Ganges available 
by increasing the supply of the Ix>wer Ganges Canal through a cut from 
the Sard A. The Jumna supplies drinking-water to the cities of Agra 
and Allaha.b?id, which possesses, when fresh, special virtue in destroying 
the enteric microbe. It is crossed by railway bridges near Sars&wa in 
Saharanpur, at Delhi, Muttra, Agra, K&lpl (2,626 feet in width), and 
AllahUbad (3,230 feet). The breadth of water-surface in the dry season 
varies from 2,600 feet at Okhla and 1,500 feet at KalpT to 2,200 feet at 
Allah 3 ,b£d. The discharge in flood at Okhla is about 41,000 cubic 
feet per second, but this dwindles away to less than 200 in the dry 
season. The Jumna drains a total area of about x 18,000 square miles. 

The traffic on the Jumna was formerly of some importance, and 
large sums were spent in clearing away reefs of kankar (nodular lime* 
stone) and conglomerate in Etowah l^istrict. Before the opening of 
the East Indian Railway, much cotton grown in Bundelkhand was sent 
down the river from K&lpi. At present timber is carried down the 
upper portion, and stone and grain in the lower courses. The 
principal towns on or near its bank are : Delhi in the Punjab ; and 
B^ghpat, Mat, Brindiban, Muttra, MahRban, Agra, P'irozkbSd, Batesar, 
Etawah, KalpI, Hamlrpur, and Allahabad in the United Provinces. 

Jumna Canal* Eastern. — An important irrigation work in the 
Upper Doar of the United Provinces, taking off from the left or east- 
ern bank of the Jumna. The canal is drawn from a branch of the 
river which divides soon after piercing the Siwaliks. The bed at this 
point has a rapid slope over boulders and shingle, and the supply is 
easily maintained by spurs. For some miles the canal itself flows 
over a similar bed. The main channel is 129 miles long, and there 
are 729 miles of distributaries and 447 of drains. Immediately after 
the British occupation of the Doab, recurring famines pointed to the 
urgent necessity for irrigation, and surveys commenced in 1809, but 
work was not begun till 1823. Funds were limited, and the canal was 
first opened in January, 1830. Sir Proby Cautley’s experience on this 
canal was of great assistance in carrying out the magnifleent works of 
the more important Upper Ganges Canal. The line followed kept 
closely to that of an old canal of the seventeenth century. It has been 
y 
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much improved since it was opened, by pnjviding falls (which als6 supply 
power for flour-mills) to lessen the slope, and by straightening the chann'Sl. 

The capital cost at the end of 1830-1 amounted to little more than 
4 lakhs, which had increased to 46 lakhs by the end of 1903-4. The 
canal serves a rich tract in the Districts of Saharanpur, Muzaflarnagar, 
and Meerut, lying between the Hindan and Jumna, and falls into the 
latter river a little below Delhi. It commands an area of 906,000 acres, 
and in 1903-4 irrigated 305,000 acres. The gross revenue has 
exceeded working expenses in every year except during the Mutiny ; 
and the net profits are usually high, amounting to 9*9 lakhs or 22 per 
cent, on the capital outlay in 1903-4, while the gross profits were 
14*5 lakhs. Since 1837-8 the canal has not been used for navigation. 

Jumna Canab Western. — An important perennial irrigation work 
in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of the Jumna, and 
irrigating Ambfila; Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, and Delhi Districts, and 
parts of the Native States of Patiala and jTnd. It is by far the oldest 
of the great canals in the Province, and originated in 1356, when Firoz 
ShUh III utilized the torrent-bed now known as the Chautang to conduct 
water to the royal gardens at Hissar and H^nsi. I'his was little more 
than a monsoon supply-channel, and after about a hundred years water 
ceased to flow farther than the lands of Kaithal. In 1568 the emperor 
Akbar re-excavated the work of Firoz Shah, and brought a supply from 
the Jumna and the Somb into the Chautang, and so on to Hansi and 
Hissar. This was undoubtedly a {KTcnnial canal, as is testified by the 
ancient bridges at Karnal and Safidon, and the complete set of water- 
courses with which the canal was provided, besides the originaK3ra;/a^ or 
working-plan of the canal which is still in existence and promises a supply 
of w^ater all the year round. A yet more ambitious scheme was under- 
taken in 1626 by Ali Mardan Khin, the engineer of the emperor Shah 
Jahan. The river supply in the western branch of the Jumna was dammed 
up annually about 14 miles below the present head-works of the canal, 
and the water led along the drainage line at the foot of the high land 
through Panl|)at and Soneimt to Delhi. Drainages and escapes were 
fairly well provided for ; and the l^ilchaddar aqueduct, which took the 
canal across the Najafgarh jhti drain near Delhi, was, for the time, 
a great engineering feat, and was retained, with slight modifications, 
when the branch was reopened in 1819. The net rci^enue from the 
canal vras reckoned equal to the maintenance of 12,000 horse. With 
the decay of the Delhi empire the upkeep of the canal was no longer 
attended to : water ceased to reach Hansi and Hissar in 1707, the flow 
on Ilfroz Shah’s line at Safidon stespped in 1720, and the Delhi branch 
ceased to flow' in 1753-60. The Delhi bralich was reopened in 1819, 
and the Hansi branch in 1825. The alignment of the canal was, 
however, by no means satisfactory ; and as early as 1846 it was noticed 
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tha^the concentrated irrigation, the defective drainage, and the high 
banks which cut off the flow of the natural drainage of the country, all 
contributed to rapid deterioration of the soil and decline in health Of 
the people. Saline efflorescence was rapidly spreading, and the inhabit 
tants of the waterlogged area were affected with chronic disorders of 
tUe liver and spleen. Between 1870 and 1882 various remodelling 
schemes were sanctioned, with the object of securing increased control 
over the supply and its distribution, greater facilities for navigation, 
and improved drainage; and these have resulted in the complete 
disappearance of the swamps and accumulations of water, and ^ most 
marked improvement in the health of the people. The Sirsa branch 
was sanctioned in 1888, and this and subsequent minor extensions 
have largely increased the irrigating capacity of the canal. No less 
than 200,000 acres were rendered secure in 1896-7 by the Sirsa branch 
alone. 

The head of the canal is at Tajewala in Ambala District, in 30° 17' N. 
and 77° 37^ E., about ij miles from the point where the river emerges 
from the lower hills. The river is here crossed by a weir 1,700 feet in 
length, flanked at each end by a scouring sluice and head regulator for 
the Eastern Jumna Canal on the left bank and for the Western Jumna 
Canal on the right, the full capacities authorized being respectively 
1,300 and 6,380 cubic feet t^er second. The Western Jumna Canal 
has thus a maximum discharge more than three times that of the 
average flow of the Thames at Teddington. For the first 14 miles of 
its course the canal runs almost entirely in the old west branch of the 
Jumna river. It tb.en effects a junction with the Somb river, a masonry 
dam across which holds up the combined streams and forces them into 
the canal head at Dadupur, which is provided with a regulator and 
a rai)id a short distance below. After a farther course of about 38 
miles, chiefly in natural channels, there is at Indri a regulator with 
a lock and escape head, where the canal divides into the Sirsa branch 
and the new main line. The Sirsa branch has a capacity of 2,000 
cubic feet per second, and runs for T15 miles, watering the arid tract 
of country between Indri and Sirsa. Some 31 miles farther on, the 
main lino bifurcates into the Hansi and new Delhi branches. 'I'he 
Hansi bianch has a length of 47 miles and a discharge of nearly 2,000 
cubic feet per second, and gives off the Butana branch with a capacity 
of 700 cubic feet per second. 'Fhe new Delhi branch has a capacity of 
1,750 cubic feet per second and a length of 74 miles to the point where 
it meets the Okhla navigation canal at Delhi. The total length of main 
canal and branches is 343 guiles, of distril)ularies (major and minor) 
r,797 miles, of drainage cuts 657 miles, of escapes 76 miles, and of mill 
channels 9 miles. The total area commanded by the canal is 4,000 
square miles, of which 3,300 sejuare miles are cultivable. 'Fhe average 
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area of crops irrigated during the twenty years ending 1894-5 was 529 
square miles, which rose in the four years ending 1903-4 to an average 
of 944 square miles ; and the wwk is estimated to irrigate altoget^ier 
1,259 square miles. The capital outlay to the end of March, 1904 
(excluding a contribution of lakhs from the Patiala State), was 
172*7 lakhs. The gross revenue for the three years ending March, 
1904, averaged 23 lakhs, and the net revenue, after paying all interest 
charges and working expenses, 7-6 lakhs, or 4-4 per cent, on the capital 
outlay. The main line and the new Delhi branch are navigable from 
the head-w'orks to Delhi. The Hansi bra.^ch is navigable to where it 
meets the Southern Punjab Railway at Hmisi. The expenditure on 
the provision for navigation is estimated at 16 lakhs; and, although 
near Delhi there is a certain amount of boat traffic, and timber is 
largely rafted down the canal, this large expenditure has proved hitherto 
a hnancial loss, and the combination of navigation with irrigation 
a failure. There arc flour-mills at several of the falls; but the flour 
and the other mills at Dellii, which at one time were worked advanta- 
geously, arc now closed, the water being loo valuable to be used for 
this purpose. 

Jun 9 .garh State. — Native State in the Kathiawar Political Agency, 
Bombay, lying between 20® 44' and 21® 53' N. jmd 70® and 72® E., 
with an area of 3,284 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Barda and 11 alar, on the east by Gohelwar, and on the west and south 
by the Arabian Sea. The only elevation rising above the general level 
of the plains is the Girnar group of hills, the highest peak of which, 
Gorakhnath, is about 3,666 feet above sea-level. All the hills are 
volcanic and consist of trap and basalt, but the summit of Girnar 
is composed of syenite. The principal rivers are th.e Bhadar and the 
Saraswati. The Bhadar is the largest river in the State, and much 
irrigation is carried on along its banks and those of its tributaries. 
I'he Saraswati, or sacred river of Prabhas Patan, is famous in the 
sacred annals of the Hindus. There is also a densely wooded tract 
called the Gir, hilly in .some parts, but in others so low as to be liable 
to floods during the rainy season. The climate is fairly healthy ; but, 
except on the Girnar hill, the heat is excessive from the beginning 
of April to the middle of July. The annual rainfall averages 40 to 
50 inches. 

Until 1472, when it was conquered by Sultan MahmQd Begara 
of Ahmadabad, Junagarh was a Rajput State, ruled "by chiefs of the 
Chudasama tribe. During the reign of the emperor Akbar it became 
a dependency of Delhi, under the immediate authority of the Mughal 
viceroy of Gujarat. About 17^35, when the representative of the 
Mughals had lost his authority in Gujarat,. Sher Khan Babi, a soldier 
of fortune, expelled the Mughal governor, and established his own 
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rule. Sh»?r Khan’s son Salabat Khan appointed his heir chief i»l 
Junagarh, assigning to his younger sons the lands of Bantwa. The 
riMur of Junagarh first entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The chief bears the title of Nawab, and is 
entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. The present chief is tenth in succes- 
sion from Sher Khan Babi, the founder of the family. He holds 
a sanad guaranteeing any succession according to Muhammadan law, 
and the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. He was created 
a K.C.S.I. in i89<). 

The population at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 380,921, 
(i8Si) 387,499, (1891) 484,190, and (1701) 395,428, dwelling in 
7 towns and 8n villages. The decrease in the last decade (19 per 
cent.) was due to the famine of 1899-1900. Distributed according 
to religion, the population includes 301,773 Hindus, 85,684 Muham- 
madans, and 7,842 Jains, 'fhe capital is Junacakh 'Fown. Places 
of interest include the sacred mountain of Girnak, crowned with Jain 
temples ; the port of Veraval ; and the ruined temple of Somxatii, 

The soil is generally black, vrith scattered tract.^ of the lighter kind. 
Irrigation is mainly from wells worked with the Persian wheel and the 
leathern bag. In 1903—4 the area of cultivated land was 859 square 
miles, of which 108 square miles were irrigated. Four stallions are 
maintained for horse breeding. Agricultural products comprise cotton, 
shipped in ct)nsidcrable quantities from the port of Veraval to Bombay, 
wheat, the ordinary varieties of pulse and millet, oilseeds, and sugar- 
cane, of both the indigenous and Mauritius varieties. 'Phe (»ir district 
contains about 1,200 sejuare miles of good forest. 'Phe prin('i[)al trees 
are teak, black- wood, j ambit ^ and babid^ all of which arc used for 
building puq^osea locally and are a source of revenue to the Stale. 
The forest, however, is not able to meet all the demands for building 
timber of the whole peninsula, as large quantities are imported by sea 
from the Malabar coast. Stone of good quality is obtainable for 
building. 

The coast-line is well supplied with fair-w'eather harbours, suited 
for native craft, the chief being Veraval, Nawv'lbandar, Sutrapara, and 
Mangrol. 'Phese ports supply grain, timber, and other necessaries 
to the greater part of Soralh. The State has its own postal arrange- 
ments. The Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagarh-Porbandar Railway passes 
through the territory. The main roads are from Junagarh town 
towards Jetpur and DhorajI, and from Junagarh to Veraval. The 
ordinary country tracks serve in the fair season for the passage of 
carts, pack-bullocks, and horses. Oil and coarse cotton cloth are the 
principal manufactures. , 

Junagarh ranks as a fir.<it-class State in Kathiawar. The chief has 
pow'er of life and death over his owm people, the trial of British subjects 
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for capital offences requiring the previous permission of thfi Agent 
to the Governor. I'hough himself paying a tribute of Rs. 65,684 
to the GaikwSr of Baroda and to the British Government, the NawStb 
of JunSgarh receives contributions called zortalbi^ amounting to 
Rs. 92,421, from a large number of chiefs in Kathiawar. This levy, 
which is collected and paid to the Nawab by British officers of the 
Kathiawar Agency, is a relic of the days of Muhammadan supremacy. 
The gross revenue in 1903-4 was about 26 J lakhs, chiefly derived from 
land (19 lakhs). Junagarh has a mint issuing coin which is current 
only in the State. The British rupee is also current. Revenue survey 
operations are in progress in the State, the total area surveyed up to 
1904 being 2,612 square miles. The chief has entered into engage- 
ments to prohibit .w//, and to exempt from duty vessels entering his 
ports through stress of weather. Of the eighteen municipalities, the 
largest is Junagarh, with an income of about Rs. 18,000. The State 
maintains a military force of 161 men; of these 99 are Imperial Service 
Lancers, and the remaining 62 are also mounted men. The total 
strength of the police is 1,760 men, of whom 144 are mounted. There 
are 9 jails, with a daily average of 5T prisoners in 1903-4. Besides one 
Arts College attended by 18 1 students, the State contains one high 
school, and 124 other schools, with 8,800 pupils. The State maintains 
21 medical institutions, including one hospital, which afforded relief 
to 121,000 persons in 1903-4. There is also a leper a.sylum con- 
taining 61 inmates. In the same year nearly 10,000 persons were 
vaccinated. 

JtinSlgarh Town. — C'apital of the State of the same’ ^lame in 
Kathiawar, Bombay, situated in 21® 31' N. and 70° *36' E., 60 miles 
south-west of Rajkot. Population (1901), 34,251, including 17,248 
Hindus, 15,911 Musalmans, and 1,029 Jains. Junagarh, situated 
under the Girnar and Datar hills, is one of the most picturesque towns 
in India, while in antiquity and historical interest it yields to none. 
The Uparkot or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist caves, and 
the whole of the ditch and neigliboiirhood is honeycombed wuth caves 
or their remains. The most interesting of these, called Khaprakodia, 
have the appearance of having been once a monastery two or three 
storeys in height. Dr, Burge.s.s, in his Antiquities of Cutch and 
Kathiawar^ has fully described these caves. The ditch, is cut entirely 
out of th,e rr)ck and forms a strong defence. In the Uparkot are two 
vavs or wells said to have been built by slave girls of Chudasama rulers 
in olden times; a mosque built by .Sultan Mahmud Begara ; near 
the mosfiue is a cannon 17 fee^ long, 7-J feet in circumference at 
the breech, and 9J- inches in diameter at fne muz/.le; another large 
cannon in the southern portion of the fort is 13 feet long and has 
a muzzle 14 inches in diameter. From the times Vif the Anhilvada 
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kings ti^e Uparkot has been many times besieged, and often taken, 
oa which occasions the Raja w'as wont to flee to the fort on Girnar, 
wl^h from its inaccessibility was almost impregnable. Of late years 
several' public buildings have been erected, and the town has been 
much improved by fine houses built by the nobles of the court. 
Among the public buildings may be mentioned a fine hospital, the 
Baha-ud-din Arts College, a library and museum, the Reay Gate with 
a clock-tower, and a fine high school. A collection of shops called 
the Mahabat Circle is in front of the Nawab’s palace. Uparkot is 
the ancient Junagarh; the present town is more correctly called 
Mustaiabad, and was built by Mahmud Begara of Gujarat. 

Junap 9 .dar. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Jungle Mahals. — A vague term applied in the eighteenth century 
to the British possessions and .semi-independent chiefdoms in Bengal, 
lying between the regular Districts of Birbhum, Burdwan, and Bankura, 
and the hill country of Chota Nagpur. As the administration became 
more precise, inconvenience arose from the vagueness of the juris- 
diction; and by Regulation XVIII of 1805 the Jungle Mahals were 
constituted into a distinctly defined District, consisting of 15 parganas 
or mahals from Birbhum District, 3 from Burdwan (including the 
greater part of Bishnupur), and 5 from Midnapore (including Manbhilm 
and Barabhum). The separate District of the Jungle Mahals was 
abolished by Regulation XIII of 1833, and the territory redistributed 
among the adjoining Districts. The tract is now comprised within 
Birbhum, the Santal l*arganas, Bankura, Midnapore, and the eastern 
Districts of the Chota Nagpur Division, especially Manbhum. 

Juxmar Talul^. — IH/i/ka of Poona District, Bombay, lying between 
18° 59' and 19° 24' N. and 73° 38' and 74'' 19' K., with an area of 591 
square miles. It contains one town, Junnar (population, 9 ,fi 75 )» 
head-quarters, and 158 villages, inclutling Otuk (6,392). I’he population 
in 1901 was 1 17,753, compared with 1 15,762 in 1891. The density, 199 
persons per square mile, is above the District average. I'he demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. 
The chief range is that of Harischandragarh. Junnar consists chiefly 
of the two valleys of the Mina and the Kukdi. A small portion in 
the west is composed of high hills and rugged valley.s. In the east 
the soil is either black, of variable dei)th, or a poor gravel. Bajra 
is the staple crop. The climate is dry and healthy, and free from hot 
winds. 'Phe annual rainfall averages 30 inches. 

Junnar Town. — Head-ejuarters of the tdluka of the same name 
in Poona District, Bombay, situated^ in 19° 12' N. and 73® 53' E., 
56 miles north of Poona gity, and about 16 miles east of the crest 
of the Western Ghats. Population (1901), 9,675. The fort of Junnar, 
often noticed in l^aratha annals, was built by Malik-ut-'Fujar in 143^* 
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In May, 1657, Sivaji surprised and plundered the town, carryin^^iff 
about 10 lakhs in specie, besides other valuable spoil. About 1^ miles 
south-west of the town is the hill fort of Shivner, granted in 1599 
to the grandfather of Sivaji ; the latter is said to have been born here 
in 1627. During the turbulent times of Maralha warfare Shivner was 
often taken and retaken, and once, in 1670, the forces of Sivaji himself 
were beaten back by its Mughal garrison. IJesicles fine gates and solid 
fortifications, it is celebrated for its deep springs. 'J’hey rise in pools 
of great depth, supposed to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves 
which pierce the lower portion of the scarp. The chief buildings 
of interest in Junnar arc the Jama Masjid, five hundred years old, 
a mosque dating from the time of Shah Jahan, the Afiz Bagh, and two 
tine dargilhs. The hills surrounding the plain of Junnar are honey- 
combed with Buddhist caves, many of them of striking interest. Chief 
of these is a circular cave situated in a hill beyond Shivner. Some 
bear traces of fine carving, and there arc a few inscriptions dating back 
to the first century of the Christian era. Junnar is supposed to have 
been a town of great importance in the days of the Western Kshatrapas. 
{See Bombay Prksihencv, History.) The municiiiality, which was 
established in 1861, had an average income during the decade ending 
190X of Rs. 8,800. In 1903 -4 the income was Rs. 13,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi and a tax on houses and lands. Thougli fallen 
in size and importance since the time of Muhammadan rule, and by 
the subsequent transfer of the scat of government to Poona under 
the Maralhas, Junnar is still a [dace of ('onsiderable note, fit is the 
chief market of the northern part of the District, and a dcfiot for the 
grain and merchandise passing to the Konkan by the Nana ghat. It 
has a high school and nine other schools, attended by 824 boys and 
152 girls, a di.spensary, and a Subordinate Judge’s court. It was 
formerly celebrated for the manufactuni of paper, but the low rates 
at which the European article is now sold have almost driven native 
paper out of the market. A branch of the Church Missionary Society 
is stationed here. 

Jutogh.— Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, situated in 
31° 7' N. and 77® 7' E., about a mile from the western extremity of the 
.station of Simla. The land was acquired from Patiala in 1843. During 
the summer months one battery of British mountain ^artillery and two 
companies of the regiment quartered at Sabathu are stationed here. 
Population (March, 1901), 375. 

Kabbaldurga. — Fortified ccviical hill in the Malavalli fd/uk of 
Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 12® iso' N. and 77® 18' E., 3,507 
feet high. The sides are very precipitous, and the summit is accessible 
only on one side, where some notches are cut in ^he solid rock. It 
was a penal settlement fur state prisoners under the Hindu and Musal- 
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n^n dynasties. The poisonous water and noxious climate, aided by 
uimiolesome food, soon ended the lives of the victims confined in it. 
The unfortunate Chama Raja and his wife were sent here by the 
Dalavayi Devaraj in 1734, and Morari Rao, the Maratha chief of Gopty, 
by Haidar All, who gave the place the name of J^farabad. In 1864 
the guns were destroyed and the guards removed. 

Kabbani (also called Kapini or Kapila). — An important tributary 
of the Cauvery. It rises on the Western (jhiits in North Wynaad, and 
enters Mysore at the soulli-wesl corner of Mysore District. Running 
north-east with a very winding course through the Heggadadevankotc 
tdliik to near Belatur, it there turns east, and receiving the Nugu and 
(at Nanjangud) tlie Gundal, both from the south, joins the Cauvery at 
Tirumakudal Narsipur, the confluence being esteemed a spot of great 
sanctity. 'I'lie Kabbani is a fine perennial river, 150 to 200 yards wide, 
and has a total course of about 150 miles, of which 120 are in Mysore. 
I’he R.impur channel, 32 miles long, drawn from it, irrigates nearly 
1,400 acres. 

Kabirwala.— Northernmost iahsll of Multan District, Punjab, lying 
between 30® 5' and 30° 45' N. and 71^ 35' and 72® 36' E., with an area 
of 1,603 square miles. The population in 1901 was 130,507, compared 
with 113,412 in 1891. It contains the town of Talamua (population, 
2,526) and 320 villages, including. Kabirwala, the head-quarters. The 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 5*2 lakhs. The Ravi 
runs through the northern portion of the tahsll to its junction w^ith the 
Chenab in the north-ivest corner. 'Fhe north and west portions arc 
irrigated by the Sidhnai Canal, while the south consists of uncultivated 
Bar jungle. 

K3.bul Province. — The central and most important province of 
Afghanistan, bounded on the north by Afghan-Turkistan, on the cast 
by the district of Jalalabad, and on the south and west by the pro* 
vinces of Kandahar and Herat. The general elevation is probably not 
less than 7,000 feet, while a considerable portion of the province con- 
.sists of a region of lofty mountains. It is crossed in the north by the 
Hindu Kush. The Band-i-Baba and the J^aghman form a great w^ater- 
shed in its centre, dividing the upper reaches of the Kabul, Helmand, 
and Hari Rfid rivers. The lofty highlands of the Hazarajat form its 
south-western districts, and in the south and south-east are the uplands 
of Ghazni, 

The northern districts of the province arc Kohistan, Panjshlr, Bamian, 
Saighan, and Nijrao. These are peopled by Kohistanis and Tajiks, 
while in B£mi£n Hazaras are also numerous. Its western and south- 
western districts are those of the Hazarajat, including the country 
of the Besud, the, Deh Zangi, and the Deh Kundi tribes of Haz^raS. 
In the south and south-east ]ic Ghazni, Gardesh, Khost, and Logar. 
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In December Sir Macnaghten, our special Envoy, was trcachj^r- 

ously shot by Akbar KhSn, a son of Dost Muhammad, at an inter’^w 
which had been convened to arrange for the withdrawal of the garrison. 
On January 6, 1842, the British forces marched out under a solemn 
guarantee of protection — 4,500 fighting men, with 12,000 followers. 
Their fate is well-known: of all that number, only a single man,' 
Dr. Brydon, reached Jalalabad, and ninety-two prisoners were sub- 
sequently recovered. Shah Shuj^ was assassinated in April, four 
months after the withdrawal of the British troops. In September, 
1842, General Pollock, with the army of retribution, arrived at Kabul, 
and took possession of the citadel without opposition. Previous to his 
departure a month later, the great bazar was destroyed by gunpowder, 
as a retribution for the murder of Sir William Macnaghten. 

Kabul was again occupied by British troops in 1879, when an 
avenging force under General (now Lord) Roberts was sent to exact 
punishment for the massacre of the British Resident, Sir I^uis Cava- 
gnari, and his party, which took place in September of that year. The 
city remained in British occupation for nearly a year. During the 
winter the tribesmen rose in large numbers, and, after heavy fighting 
for several days, the British troops were compelled to concentrate in 
the Sherpur cantonment, which remained closely invested by at least 
50,000 men. A determined attack was beaten off on December 23, 
1879 ; and, on the following day, an additional brigade having arrived 
and joined General Roberts, the city again passed into his hands, 
the tribesmen melting away a.s suddenly as they had’ appejired. In 
August, 1880, the British forces evacuated Kabul jand returned to 
India, on the recognition of Abdur Rahman Khan as Amir. 

Kabul does not possess many edifices of antiquarian interest. The 
four principal mosques at the present time are the Masjid-i-Safed, built 
by Timur Shah Sadozaij the Masjid-i-Bala Chaok, by Babar; the 
Ma.sjid-i-Pul-i-Khi.shti, by Shah Shuja ; and the large Jama Masjid, by 
the late Amir. Outside the city are the tombs of Babar and Timur 
Shkh. The surroundings of Babaris tomb have been converted into 
a garden, beautifully laid out and encircled by a mud wall 30 feet high. 
It contains a prettily built summer-house. At Indaki, three miles 
away, overlooking the Chahardeh valley, is another charming summer 
residence and garden ; and on the slopes of a hilt" between Sliah 
Mardin and Wazirabad is yet another, known as the Bilgh-i-B^la. All 
these country residences and several others were built in the reign of 
the late Amir, and are not the least among the many improvements 
which he effected. ^ 

The old residence of the Amirs used to be in the Bala Hissar, 
but Abdur Rahman Khan constructed a new fortifiq^ palace for him- 
self, described below. I'he lower Bal^ Hissar has been completely 
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diijmantled ; the old Kcsidency, the scene of the deplorable outbreak 
wIiCTe the gallant Cavagnari, all his British officers, and most of his 
escort met their death in September, 1879, has almost entirely dis- 
appeared; and in 1893 the only building inside was Sher Ali Khan’s 
j)alace, a mere shell, on the eastern wall. In the upper Bala Hissar, 
just beyond the Residency site, and under the wall of the citadel, an 
arsenal and extensive storehouses for grain have been constructed. 

The new fortified palace (or Ark as it is locally called) is situated in 
extensive grounds, not less than three-quarters of a mile by half a mile, 
between Alamganj and Sherpur. It occupied five years in building, 
and cost about 20 lakhs of rupees. A considerable portion of the 
grounds is laid out in fruit and flower gardens. There are two gate- 
ways, one facing Alamganj and the other looking east towards Siah 
Sang. The fortified Ark is surrounded by a moat. It is a massive 
structure about 350 yards scpiare ; the width of the ditch is not less 
than 60 feet at the top. 

The w’orks of improvement carried out at Kabul by Abdur Rahman 
Khan w'ere by no means limited to the construction of palaces and 
summer gardens for his personal gratification. He showed a remark- 
able interest in the development of numerous branches of industry ; 
and the extensive workshops established by him, under European 
supervision, are a lasting monument to his name. When one remem- 
bers that on Abdur Rahman’s accession, and indeed for nearly ten 
years later, steam power was unknown throughout Afghanistan, what 
was accomjdished during the second decade of his reign is indeed 
surprising. . On the left bank of the Kabul river, and right in the Deh 
Mozang gorge, there are now workshops w’hose out-turn, all circum- 
stances considered, comes uj) to European standards. The raison 
Aiire of these shops is the manufacture of war material, but other 
handicrafts are also practised. One large shop, for instance, is entirely 
occupied by men engaged in leather w^ork— boots, saddles, and equip- 
ment for the army ; another is occupied by steam saw-mills and car- 
penters ; a soap factory turns out 1 2 tons of soap in a week ; candles 
are manufactured ; a mint worked by steam coins 40,000 Kabuli rupees 
a day ; and constant labour is found for skilled workers in silver and 
brass. In 1893 five steam engines were used* in the shops; others are 
believed to have, been imported since. The initiation of this great 
undertaking was due to the late Amir, with Sir Salter Pyne as his 
principal lieutenant. At one time, in 1892, no less than fourteen 
Europeans were at Kabul in the Aipir’s employ, among them a doctor, 
a geologist, a mining qpgineer, a gardener, a veterinary surgeon, 
a tailor, a lapidary, a tanner, and a currier. In 1904 there were only 
two Europeans^’at Kabul— a gunsmith and an electrical engineer. 
About 1,500 men arc employed in the shops, the majority being 
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Kabulis who have learnt their work from English mechanical engineers 
and Punjabi artisans, and are now thoroughly efficient. 

There is no occasion to describe in detail the fortifications of K^^l. 
Those left by the British forces on their withdrawal in August, 1880, 
are kept in repair ; and the cantonment of Sherpur, which afforded 
accommodation for most of the British force, is now occupied by the 
Afghan garrison. 

There are five bridges across the river at Kabul, one of which 
(now broken) was built by the emperor Babar, and another by Shah 
Jahan. 

Besides the large trade in local products necessary to meet the 
requirements of the city population, Kabul is credited in the trade 
statistics for 1903-4 with imports from India to the value of 50 lakhs 
of rupees, and with exports aggregating nearly 29 lakhs : that is to 
say, with more than half the entire trade between Afghanistan and 
British India. The principal imports are British and Indian cotton 
twist and yarn, piece-goods, manufactured leather, hardware, indigo, 
sugar, tea, and spices. The principal exports are fresh and dried 
fruits, asafoetida and other drugs, and furs. 

Kabul has attained an enviable reputation for its practically 
unlimited supply of fruit. Throughout the Kabul valley orchards 
extend for miles, and hardly a country house is without its large walled 
garden. The grape here grows to great perfection, the vines never 
having suffered from the phylloxera of Southern luirope. All the 
known European fruits, such as the aoule, pear, (luince, plum, apricot, 
peach, cherry, mulberry, are found abundance ; and a variety of 
melon, known as the sarda^ which is said to grow only in the Kabul 
district, is exported to every part of India. * 

Kabul River. — River of North Western India, which rises in 
Afghanistan near the Unai Pass, about 40 miles west of Kabul city, in 
34® 21' N. and 68° 20' E. In its upper course it is joined by many 
small tributaries from the southern slopes of the r^ghnian range. It is 
at first an inconsiderable stream, being fordable as far as Kabul city. 
At a short distance beyond this it receives the Logar from the south, 
and thenceforward becomes a rapid river with a considerable volume of 
water. About 40 miles below Kabul city it receives from tlie north 
the Panjshir; 15 miles farther on the Tagao ; 20 miles below, the 
united streams of the Alingar and Alishang ; and a few miles above 
Jalalabad, the Surkhab from the south. Just below Jalalabad it is 
joined by the Kunar from the north. After these accessions, the 
Kabul becomes a large river, nowhere fordable. Plowing with great 
force, it hugs the north side of tWe Jalalabad valley until it enters the 
Mohmand Hills, when it presses towards the north base of the Khybcr 
range, and is confined between hills until it enter^^ British territory 
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nejjr Michni Fort. Here it divides into two branches, the Adezai 
on north and the Naguman on the south. 

The. Adezai, or Hajizai, is at present the main stream. It divides 
the tahsih of Peshawar and Charsadda for 20 niles, and, after a further 
course of 10 miles through the latter tahs'il^ rejoins the Nagflman 
jft Nisalta, after receiving the waters of the Swat. The Nagiiman, 
formerly the main stream, throws off the Budhni, a small branch which 
supplies the Jui Shaikh canal, and after receiving the drainage of the 
Khyber Hills, turns north and joins the Shah Alam, itself a chord of 
the Naguman. That stream has a courses of 20 miles before it reaches 
Nisatta, and below that place the joint stream is known as the I-andai 
or ‘short* river. 11 k: I.andai flows between low banks for its first 
1 2 miles, but below Naushahra it has cut a deep channel and its lower 
reaches are rocky. After a course of 36 miles it falls into the Indus 
at Attock. Thus the total course of the Kabul river is about 
316 miles. 

From its sour('c to JalalalKul, the river is of no value except for irri- 
gation, \rhi(’h it also affords in the Frontier iVovince (see Kauuj. River 
C'anal); fn)m Jalalabad to Dobandi, it affords safe, and generally 
rajiid, de.scenl down stream by means of rafts of inflated .skins. This 
mode of travelling is frequently re.sorted to, as it .saves ten marches 
which may be traversed in twelve hours when the river is in flood. 
The boatmen of Lalpura, Jalalabiid, and Kunar are a peculiar race, 
keeping much to themselvc.s, and are known under the generic title of 
nildhi. From Dobandi (or Nisatta) to Attock, the Kabul is navigable 
for boats of 40 or qo tons. 

Between Kabul city and Jalalabad, the river is fordable in places; 
but after it has been swelled by the waters of the Ix)gar, the fords are 
not always practicable \ both at Sarobi (opposite Naglii) and at Jalal- 
abad there are alternative fords and ferries. The precarious nature of 
the Jalalabad ford was illustrated by a catastrophe which occurred in' 
March, 1879, when an officer and fijrty-six non-commissioned officers 
and men of the 10th Hussars were drowned while attempting a passage 
in the dark. Hic. principal ferries between Dobandi and Attock are 
from Nisatta to Khalil Bandah, and from New to Old Naushahra. The 
railway from Naushahra to Dargai crosses the river, and there is 
a bridge of boats at the same site, while another has recently been 
con.structed at Lalpura below Jalaklbad. Permanent bridges cross the 
river in Kabul city. 

Kabul River Canal. — A perennial irrigation work in the Peshawar 
District of the North-West Frontier Province. It is a revival of an old 
Mughal canal, and takes offl'rom the right bank of the Kabul river at 
llie village of Wars^k on the border of British territory, about 3 miles 
up-stream from Mfchni Fort, 11 ie main line is 20 feet in width at the 
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off-take, and can carry more than 300 cubic feel a second. It crosses 
the watershed of the country, passing over thirty-six drainage channels 
of greater or less size, and running close to Peshawar terminates a^ie 
fortieth mile near Naushahra. The distributaries include four branches, 
with a total length of 19 miles, the largest being the Kuror branch, 
9J miles long. A small private canal is situated near the canal head. 
The tract commanded is a long narrow strip of irregular width, 
bounded on the south and west by the canal itself, and on the north 
and east, for the upper two-thirds of its length, by the low-lying ground 
irrigated by old proprietary canals, of which the Jui Shaikh is the most 
important ; »vhile for the lower third of its length the Kabul river is the 
boundary. 

The area no>v commanded exceeds 30,000 acres. It is at present 
considerably interspersed with that irrigated by the Jui Shaikh and other 
private canals, as well as by the Bara river works ; but there seems 
every prospect of the greater portion of all this area ultimately coming 
under the canal. Irrigation is chiefly for the autumn harvest, and the 
area of crops actually irrigated during the three years ending 1902 
averaged 30,173 acres; in 1903-4 it was 27,800 acres. The canal was 
opened in 1893, the Kuror branch being added subsequently. The 
capital cost up to March, 1904, was Rs. 6,45,000, and the net income 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 90,800, giving a return of nearly 24 per cent. On 
October 1, 1903, the revenue management of this canal was taken over 
by the Irrigation department. An extension called the Hazar Khani 
branch is now under construction. 


Kachch.-— State in Bombay. See Cutch. 

Kachhi. — Division of the Kalat State, Baluchistan, lying between 
27® 53' and 29° 35' N. and 67° ii' and 68° 28' E. It consists of 
a flat triangular plain, 5,310 square miles in area, with its base on the 
Upper Sind Frontier District of Sind, and is enclosed by the Marri and 
Bugti hills on the east, and by the Kirthar and Central Brahui ranges 
of the Jhalaw'an country on the west. On the north-east side of its 


apex lies the British iahsll of Sibi. The only hills, other than the skirts 


Physical 

aspects. 


of the surrounding mountains, consist of the low 
range called Bannh, separating 1 )adhar on the north 
from the Bolan lands on the south. The principal 


ritvrs are the Nari, the Bolan, the Sukleji, and the Mu la. Among 


the hill-torrents are the Dhoriri, formed by the junction^ of the Sain and 
Karu from the Jhalawan country, the Lahri, and the Chhatr. On 
entering Kachhi, all these ri /ers are dissipated into numberless natural 
channels, spreading over the great alluvial stretches of which the 


country is composed. t. 

The geological structure of the country^ is uniform, consisting of a 
level bed of clay burnt by the rays of the sun and probably of great 
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depth. The outskirts of the sunounding hills are of the Siwilik forma- 
tion. Except along the foot of the hills, the general aspect of the 
country is desolate and bare. The flora is thorny and scant, consist- 
in^of a stunted scrub. Among the trees occur Prosopis spicigera^ 
Salvadora oleoides^ Capparis aphylia^ and two kinds of Tantdrtx, 
Common plants axe Calotropis procera and many saltworts, such as 
Haloxylon saliconticum. Wild animals are scarce ; a few ‘ ravine deer * 
(gazelle) and other small deer occur, and flocks of sand-grouse visit the 
cultivated areas in winter. 

Situated in close proximity to Sind, Kachhi is one of the hottest 
areas in India. Scorching winds blow in the summer, and at times 
the deadly simoom (luli) prevails. Mosquitoes are so numerous that, at 
G&jSn, a special portion of the crop has been assigned to a saint for his 
protection against them. From November to February the climatic 
conditions are pleasant, the air being crisp and cool. I'he annual 
rainfall averages about three inches, and usually occurs in July and 
August. 

The history of Kachhi is intimately connected with that of Sind. In 
the seventh century Rai Chach took its capital Kandabil, probably 
Gand?iva. To the Arabs the country was known as 
Nudha or Budha, and Kandabil was despoiled by 
them on several occasions. It afterwards passed into the hands of the 
Silmras and Sammas of Sind. The fifteenth century saw the arrival of 
the Baloch and the conflicts between their two leaders, Mir Ch&kar, 
the Rind, and Gwahram l^ashari. The Arghuns next took possession, 
and from them the country passed to the Mughals, and on the decline 
of the latter to the Kalhoras. In 1740 Nadir Shah handed it over to 
the Brahuis. in .compensation for the death of Mir Abdullah, the 
Ahmadzai Khan of Kalat, at the hands of the Kalhoras in the fierce 
battle of Jandrihar near Sanni. From 1839 to 1842, during the first 
Afghan War, Kachhi was held and administered by the British on their 
lines of communication, and was the scene of much raiding and of two- 
fights with the insurgent Brahuis in 1840. After the war General John 
Jacob’s cavalry was employed in checking the raiding propensities of 
the Kachhi tribesmen, especially the Jakranis, who were subsequently 
removed to Sind. In the time of Mir Khudadad Khan of Kalat it 
was long a scene of anarchy and raiding, and at BhSg in 1893 this 
ruler committed the crime in consequence of which he subsequently 
abdicated. 

Buddhist remains have been discovered at Chhalgari and Tambu, 
and many of the mounds scattered through the country would probably 
repay excavation. • 

The number of villages tis 606. The population (1901) is 82,909, 
the majority being Jats. Among important Baloch tribes are the 
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Rinds, Magassis, and I^sharis ; and among minor tribe$, Bule^s, 
Dombkis, Kaheris, and Umrlnis. Roughly speaking the Magassis^md 
Rinds occupy the west, and the Dombkis, Kaheris, 
and Umranis the east ; the Jats are found every- 
where as cultivators. A few Brahuis, such as the RaisSnis and GarrSni 
Bangulzais, have permanently settled in the north of the country, and 
in the cold season it is visited by many other Brahuis from the high- 
lands. The occupation of nearly all the people is agriculture. Hindu 
traders are found in all important villages ; the lower castes include 
potters, sweepers, blacksmiths, and weavers. The most common 
language is Sindi, but Western Punjabi and Baluchi are also spoken. 
Except the Hindu traders, all the people are Sunni Musalmans, A 
sect called Taib (‘ penitents *) has made some progress since 1890. 

It is usual to speak of Kachhi as a desert, but this is a mistake. 
The soil is extremely fertile wherever it can be irrigated. Its quality 
depends on the admixture of sand. The best is 
* a light loam mixed with a moderate proportion of 
sand {mait). Except a fringe of ‘ wet-crop * area on the west, most of 
the land entirely depends for cultivation on floods brought down by the 
rivers from the surrounding hills, the \vater of which is raised to the 
surface by a system of large dams constructed in the beds of the rivers 
by the co-operation of the cultivators. A description of this interesting 
system is given in the paragraphs on Agriculture in the article on 
Baluchistan. 'Phe floods generally occur in July and August, but 
occasionally also in spring. Three crops arc harvested during the 
year : 5anwann\ sarav, and arhdri. The first is the principal crop, and 
is sown in July and August and reaped in the autumn. It consists of 
war, with a little 7 nhng^ moth^ and bdjra. The second, or spring crop, 
comprises wheat, barley, nui-stard, and rape ; the third, jmvdr for 
fodder, cotton, and water-melons. Kachhi joivdr is renowned for its 
excellence, and is usually cultivated on a soil known as k/uiuri. Indigo 
is grown in Dadhar. 'Phe r:ultivation of the crop is uncertain, 

depending on late floods in Aiigast. Dadhar, San ni, Shoriin, Gajan, 
Kunara, part of Ciandava, and Jhal are the only places where irrigation 
from permanent sources exists. 

Bullocks from Nari in Kachhi arc famous for their shape and 
strength, and many are purchased by dealers from the runjab. (’amels 
are bred in some numbers. The breed of horses is excellent. Branded 
mares number 604, and one stallion was located in the country in 
April, 1904. The best breeders are the Magassis, r)ombkis, and 
Rinds. The indigenous sheep do not possess fat tails, but many of 
the fat-tailed variety, known as Kliorasani, are brought from the high- 
lands in winter. Of goats, the harhari breed is most prized. 

No ‘ reserved ^ forests exist, but protevti\o measures are adopted by 
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the tribal chiefs. The western side of the country contains some well- 
wood^ tracts. A sulphur mine at Sanni was worked in pre-British 
days ^ the Amirs of Afghanistim. Ferrous sulphate is found 

in the mountains near Kotra and Sanni. Earth-salt is manufactured 
by the lixiviation of salt-bearing earth at G&jS.n and ShorUn. Saltpetre 
is .produced in small quantities, and the manufacture of carbonate of 
soda ijthar) from the numerous saUworts is increasing. 

The principal industry is the weaving of coarse cotton cloth. Double 
coloured cotton sheets {khe$) of good quality are 
produced here and there, while at Lahri and a few communlcaSons. 
other places a fine kind of embroidered leather-work 
is manufactured. Country rifles, swords, and saddles are made at Bhag 
and Dodhar. 

Most of the trading class come from Shikarpur in Sind. The centres 
of trade are Dadhar, Lahri, Haji, Bhag, Shoran, Gajan, Kotra, Gandava, 
and Jhal. Piece-goods, rice, sugar, and country carts are imported 
from Sind ; dates, wool, and medicinal drugs from the highlands 
for re-export. Exports to the highlands include cotton cloth, mustard 
oil, salt, and silk; the articles supplied to Sind consist chiefly of 
carbonate of soda, grain, and oilseeds. The North-Western Railway 
passes through the centre of Kachhi. No metalled roads have been 
made, but the country is easily traversed in all directions except after 
heavy floods. 

The principal routes run from JacobStbSld to Sibi via Lahri on the 
east; through Shori and Bhag in the centre; and via Gandava and 
Shoran to Dadhar on the west. The route through the Miila Pass 
f/om the Jhalawao country debouches at Gandava. 

I'he insignificant rainfall, the dependence of the country on flood- 
irrigation, and the absence of proper riieans of distributing the flood- 
water render Kachhi extremely liable to scarcity and Famine 
even to famine. Under existing conditions enormous 
quantities of w'ater run to waste in the Nari in ordinary years, and the 
introduction of a good irrigation and distribution scheme vrould doubt- 
less aflbrd a large measure of protection, 'I'he nroximity of Sind and 
the free migratory habits of the population have hitherto prevented 
the necessity of actual famine relief. Advances amounting to about 
Rs. 29,000 were made to the Khan of Kalat’s cultivators in 1900, when 
the drought, which had begun in 1897, culminated. Ihey were 
recovered at the succeeding harvests. 

For purposes of administration, Kachhi is divided into two parts : 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the^Khan of Kalat, and areas under 
tribal chiefs. Within the ari^as subject to the Khan, 
however, tribal units are to be found which occupy 
a position of practical independence. The political control of the 
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country cast of the railway, i.e. the whole of the Lahri niiibaty is vested 
in the Political Agent of Sibi District, and of the remainder ip. the 
Political Agent, Kalat. I'hc area under the Kalat Stale is divid^ into 
five niabats ; Dadhar ; Bhfig ; l.ahri, which includes the area occupied 
by the Dombki, Kaheri, and Umrani tribes ; (iandava ; and Nasir^bad. 
The head-quarters station of eacli niabat is located al a village of the 
same name, except Nasirabad, of which the head-quarters are situated 
at Mirpur Bibiwari. Dadhar, Bhag combined with Lahri, and Gandava 
with Nasirabad each forms the charge of a mustaufi^ who is generally 
assisted by local officials known as naib and ja-nashvu Dadhar, how- 
ever, possesses neither a naib nor a jd-nasbin, and Gandava has no 
jd-nashin. The principal areas subject to tribal control are Jhal, 
inhabited by the Magassis ; and Shoriin, held by the Rinds. In Lahri, 
the Donibkis, Kaheris, and Uniranis have acquired a large measure 
of independence. In the nidbatSy criminal, civil, and revenue cases are 
decided by the local ofifkials ; in tribal areas, petty cases are dealt with 
by the chief, and important or intertribal cases arc referred to jirgas 
or local kdztSy who exercise much influence, under the orders of the 
Political Agents. In the numerous jdgirs within the Khan’s nidbais, 
jurisdiction in all petty matters is exercised by the jdgirddrs. The 
most common offences are cattle-lifting and theft. Cattle are frequently 
stolen from Sind and sent to the Jhalawan country. Much use is made 
of trackers in the detection of such crimes, and some of these men are 
very skilful. They are paid by results. 

The land revenue sy.stem presents an interesting survival of ancient 
native methods. The Khan collects revenue in his nidbafs, and else- 
where it is taken by tribal chiefs and Jdgirddrs. It consists everywhere 
of a fixed share of the gross produce, varying from one-third to one- 
tenth, but generally one-third- or one-fifth. The additional cesses 
{rasrim)y however, raise the amount paid to one-half. Irrigated lands 
sometimes pay a fixed cash assessment {ka/atig). Large jdgirSy origi- 
nally granted for feudal service, are held by the Sarawan tribesmen in 
B^la N^ri and the Bolan lands, and by the Jhalawan tribes round 
Gandava and at Chhatr-Phuleji. The Dombki headman holds one in 
Lahri. Generally the proprietary right in all areas is held by the local 
cultivating class, but in the Baloch areas of Jhal and ShorSn it has 
been transferred in many cases to the chiefs. 

Besides the land revenue, contracts are given In the niabats for 
octroi, excise, and the collection of other minor taxes, the proceeds 
being included in the total revenue. The amount of land revenue 
proper varies with the extent and time of the floods in the rivers. 
Thus, in 1902 the Khan’s aggregate revenue from all his niabats 
amounted to about i lakh, and in 1903 to more than 2} lakhs ; but in 
the latter year a new system of administration had been introduced. 
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The detallb of llie latter sum are as fvjllows : Dadhar, Rs. 49,200 ; 
BhJgw Rs. 32,500 j Lahri, Rs. 58,100 ; Gandava, Rs. 55,400; Nasirabad, 
Rs. 50,600. 

'Iribal levies, paid by the British Government and nuiubeiing 50, 
are stationed at Dandor in Bala Nari, Lahri, Phulcji, and aloni' the 
railway. Detachments, consisting of 85 of the Khan's infantry and 
12 artillerymen, are located at Dadhar, Nasirabad, and Bhag ; but 
their numbers vary from time to time. 'I'he number of the Khan's 
irregular levies is generally 91. A tribal t/uiNa of five men is 
posted at Gandava. Security is provided by the enli.stment of kohViils^ 
who are paid either by the inhabitants or from the Khan's revenues. 
Tribal chiefs maintain retainers and dependants, who are employed on 
revenue duties and in securing the general peace. 'I'he same system 
is followed in the Kiian's nidUUs by the local naibs^ who distribute 
their friends and followers tiiroughcait tlie courlry at the expense r>f 
the cultivators. 'I'he Rind and Magassi chiefs receive allowances from 
the Khan of Kalat of Rs. 300 a month each. A jail is now in course 
of erection at Dadhar ; criminals have luthe»-U) generally been kept in 
the stocks. The country has no schools or dispensaries, liuiculation 
takes the place of vaccination, being performed by Saiyids, Pits, Shehs 
(the local name for Shaikhs), and Ababakis from the highlands. 

KSlchhi Baroda. — Tiiakurdt in Biiopawar Aolnxy, Central India. 

Kachins. — A community of 'l ibeto-Burmaii origin, inliabiting the 
north and north-east of Upper Burma and the Shan States. After 
the Shans and the (..'hins, the Kuchins, known also as Chingpaws or 
I'heinbaws, are the most numerous non-Burmaii peo]>le in the Upper 
Province. Ill 19^1, 64,405 persons were returned as Kachins, but 
this includes only the population dealt with in the regularly enumerated 
areas. In what were known as the ‘ estimated ' areas no race data were 
collected; but it is certain that at least three-eighths of the 127,011 
persons inhabiting these areas were Kachins, and it will be .safe to put 
the total of the race at nearly 120,000. u:\bout onedialf of the popula- 
tion of Myitkyina District is Kuchin; and Kachins form a substantial 
portion the inhabitants of Bhamo, Katha, and the Ruby Mines, and 
of the Northern Shan States. Of the same primaeval stock as the 
Burmaus and the Tibetans, the Kachins seem to have remained for 
centuries in possession of the uplands about and to the north of the 
head-waters of the western branch of the Irrawaddy, and it is only 
within the last few decades that they have encroached on their neigh* 
hours in the south. Of recent years, however, observers have had an 
opportunity of witnessing in the Kachiris what in all probability will be 
the last of those immigration Vaves from the north that have played so 
important a part in ^the history of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. The 
Kachin tribes have* penetrated westwards into Assam, w*here they are 
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known as Singphos, and as far down the valley of the Irriwaddy as 
Katha District ; but here they appear for the time being to have^en 
brought to a halt by contact with a comparatively dense population. 
Though checked in one direction, the southward movement still 
continues. The line of least resistance has now shifted to the east : 
the borders of the Northern Shan States, till recently inhabited only by 
Shans and Palaungs, have been gradually overrun ; and in the direction 
of China the Kachins have worked their way as far south as the trans- 
Salween State of Kengtung. The next few years will probably see 
a further extension of the race in a southerly direction. The Kachins 
have given considerable trouble on the frontier in the past, and more 
than one punitive expedition lias had to be sent against them. 

Strictly speaking, Chingpaw is the name given only to the southern 
section of the Kachin race, the communities farther north being known 
generally as Khakus. The social system of the Kachins is tribal, but 
nothing approaching to tribal federation is known. The live principal 
tribes arc the Marips, the Lepais, the l^ahtawngs, the ’Nkhums, and 
the Marans. Subdivisioas, clans, and families abound. About one 
hundred family names have been recorded, and persons bearing the 
same family name do not intermarry. The Kachins are practically all 
spirit-worshippers, and their na/s are extremely numerous and, for the 
most part, malignant. The Kachin places himself en rappori with 
the spirit world through the offices of a medium (nii-twe) or a pro- 
fe.ssional priest (tumsa). Divination is frequently resorted to by this 
very superstitious race. The dead arc disposed of by burial. Taungya 
(shifting cultivation) is the usual form of agriculture practised in the 
Kachin country, rice being the main croj). Thd' Kachin house is 
ordinarily far larger than a Burmese or Shan dwelling, and has many 
points of resemblance to the lengthy structure seen in some Talaung 
villages. Slavery still exists among the Kachins, but only to the 
modified extent in which it survives among the Chins of the Chin 
Hills. The Kachin physical type varies considerably. Though the 
physiognomy is Mongolian and often of a character far from attractive 
to Europeans, aquiline noses arc not unknown and regular features 
are occasionally met w'ith. The figure is short but wiry. There is 
nothing very distinctive about the dress of the Kachin men. They 
wear as a rule a dark jacket, a waistcloth (frequently-of a plaid pattern) 
or Shan trousers according to their habitat, and a turban varying from 
locality to locality. Tlic women ordinarily wear a jacket, sometimes 
long with long sleeves, sometimes short and practically sleeveless, as 
ivell as a skirt and turban, which, iri the case of Chingpaw women, 
is often of considerable size. Wherever the means of the wearer allow 
it, silver torques are worn by the Chingpaw women. The Kachins 
speak a language belonging to the same linguistic sub-family as 
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Burmese„and resembling the latter closely in grammatical structure. 
It l^s various dialects, but they do not differ materially from one 
anothtilr. The Marus, the Szis, and the I^shis, hill tribes of the 
north-eastern frontier, have been looked upon as Kachins, whom they 
resemble somewhat in manners and dress. It appears, however, 
probable from their language that these tribes are more nearly con- 
nected with the Burmans than with the Kachins. 1 'heir original home 
v/as probably to the east of that of the Kachins. 

KSlchola. — An estate in the north-east of the Suite ot Udaipur, 
Rajputana, held by the Raja Dhkaj of Shahpura as a grant from the 
Maharana, on payment of a tribute of about Rs 2,400 and the per- 
formance of service. I'he nature of the service to be performed has 
long been in dispute ; but it has recently been decided that the Raja 
Dhiraj is to send his usucl quota of troops for three months every year 
to Udaipur, and is himself to attend for one month at the same place 
every alternate year, generally at the Dasahra festival. 'The estate 
consists of 90 villages with (1901) 12,515 inhabitants, the majority of 
whom arc Jats, (lujars, Rajputs, and Brahmans. J'he head-quarters 
are at the small town of Kachola, situated in 25° 14' N. and 75® 8' E., 
3 miles east of the Banas river, about 100 miles north cast of Udaipur 
city and 20 miles south-east of the town of Shahpiira. 

Kachuil. —Village in the Bngherhat subdivision of Khulna Distri ct, 
Bengal, situated in 22® 39' N. and 89'^ 53' I*^., at the junction of the 
Hhairab and Madhumat! rivers. Population {1901), 247. Kachua 
is one of three market-places established by Mr. Henckell in the 
Sundarbans in 1782-3; the other two, C’handkhali and Henckellganj, 
are now of no injportance, but Kachua still has a large bazar. 'Phe 
principal export is rice ; large quantities of kachu^ a kind of yam, are 
also grown, from which the village possibly derives its name. 

Kadaiyanallur. — 'Pown in the 'Penkasi Tinnevelly District, 

Madras, situated in 9® 4' N. and 77® 20' E. The population in 1901 
was 13,939, weavers forming a large proportion. Le al affairs are 
managed by a Union panchdyat 

Kad&na. — Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Kadapa. — District, subdivision, tdluk^ and town in Madras. See 
Cuddapah. 

Kadaura. — Chief town of the Baoni State, Central India, situated 
in 26® N, and 79® 50' K., 15 miles from KSlpI station on the Jhansi- 
Cawnpore section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It became 
the head-quarters about 1820, before which date the chiefs lived at 
KMpl. Population (1901), 3,004. 

Kadi Pr&nt. — A prdnt^ox district in Baroda State, situated in 
Northern Gujarat, between 23® and 24® 9' N. and 71® 15' and 7i®5o'K., 
with an area of 3^bi5 square miles. It is the largest and most pro 
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ductivc of the four praftts into which the Citiikwiirs territory is divided. 
It is bounded on the north by the States of Palanpiir and RMdhanpm ; 
on the west by Radhanpur State and Ahmadabad District ; the 
south by Ahmadabad and Kaira ; and on the east by the Main KSntha 
States. Most of the prant lies west of the SnbarmatT, and consists 
of a dreary lookinpf plain, with few trees except near village sites. 
Some scattered portions cast of the river arc well wooded, and contam 
a few small but picturesque hillocks. 1'he chief rivers are the 
Sabarmati, the Saraswaii, and tlie lianas. 

The greater part of the area is under cultivation, the fields being 
often surrounded by hedges composed of spec ies like Capparis s^randis^ 
C. sepiaria^ Jatropha CurcaSy Euphorbia antiqiiommy with various 
LeguminosaCy Menisperviareavy Aschpiadcae. and Comwivufaceae among 
the (^limbers. On waste ground such sp(‘cil^s as Calotropis 
Jatropha ji^ossypif alia yFa,f!!;oma arabicay Fehinopa re/z/wer/z/r, and Tephrosia 
purpurea are found. l"ield-wceds include Cehitf coromaudeliatiay Sphacr 
authes i/tdicuSy Lauuaen vudicau/isy Cohivuia procumbefiSy and Elumca 
eriantha. Damj) ground and stream beds c'ontain Aeluropus villosuSy 
Herpcsih Afonnieriay MoIIu^o hirtay Cyperus hiroiyiaiuSy Sdrpus subih 
latuSy HydriHa veriinlhtay and Poiamo^eton pctiinatu^. The planted or 
semi-spontaneous spec'ies near habitations inc'liide the mango, tamarind, 
teak, custard-apple, pc megranaU*, /w/, and various spcca'cs of Ficus. 
such as banyan and plpaL 

Kadi is considered to be the hcaltlu\ st part of the Stale, the tdlnkas 
of Dehgam, Vijapur, Visnagar, and Tatan being fa\ourably known for 
llie comparative rbsence of malaria. 

The population was estimated at 850,325 in 18^72. At the three 
following enumerations it was: (1881) 988,487, (i8(;i) 1,098,742, 
and (rc^oi) 834,714. The priint suffered severely in the famine of 
1899-1900. It is divided into ten tafuhas or 7uahdlSy and two petas 
or suh-fuahd/Sy stalistic's of which in ic;ot are given in the table on the 
next page. 

The chief towns arc Tatan, Visnac.ak, SiruieoK, VADNACiAR, Kadi, 
Unjha, Mkhsana (the head-quarters), Vijapur, Chanasma, Kheraia:, 
I/atxu., Kaloi., Vat-am, and Umta. About 98 per cent, of the popu- 
lation speak Gujarati. In 1901 only 8 native Christians were enume- 
rated in the pranty but the American Methodist l^piscopal Mission 
c’laiins 250 adherents in eight villages, and provides five (Lay schools. 

About 90 per cent, of the total area is composed of light sandy soil, 
which is very productive if manured and irrigated. Black soil is found 
in patches. Irrigation is chiefly’ supplied by wells, including large 
temporary wells wliich are used for a single sea.son. The principal 
crops are bdjrayjoivdry wheat, baniiy dangar, barley, rfariy kadra, chennay 
huri. bdvtOy chasaitOy kangy mathy mag, udid, guvdr, \*uvery chola, chanay 
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vuly kulthf^ satsaVf trandt^ P^ppy» kasutnho^ tobacco, sugar-K^nc, 
cotton, bhendi^ chillies, sakaria^ and other garden products. Poppy 
is of^eat importance and covered 12,262 acres in 1904-5, yielding 
on an average 12 lb. of crude opium per acre. 
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The spinning of cotton thread and silk and cotton-weaving are the 
chief industries. There may also be mentioned: embroidery on a 
small scale ; the manufacture of ornaments in gold, silver, and ivory, 
and of betel-nut cutters, knives, brass and copper utensils, toys, and 
pottery. The number of ginning factories is six, one being connected 
with a weaving-miil. The chief centres of trade are Patan, Kadi, 
Mehs 3 na, Visnagar, Vadnagar, and Sidhpur, the first being the most 
important. All these towns are connected by railway lines, by which 
the prdnt is exceptionally well served. In addition to the main line 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, which passes from south to north, 
State lines diverge from Mehsana to Kheralu, Patan, and Viramgam, 
and from Kalol to Kadi and Vijapur. The Ahmadabad-Parantlj line 
also serves some places. Other lines are projected from Manund 
Road to Chanasma, from Visnagar to Vijapur, and from Kheralu to 
Dabhoda. 

The land revenue rose from 32-2 lakhs in 1881 to 35*8 lakhs in 
1891, and w'as 35-5 lakhs in 1901 ; but in 1904-5, while the demand 
was 22 lakhs, the collections amounted to only ii'2 lakhs. A settle- 
ment for fifteen years was made betw^een 1891 and 1900, and parts 
of the prdnt are now being resettled. .The prdnt contains 36 mehwdsi 
villages, which were formerl)^ assessed on the cultivated area only, but 
a settlement has now been made on the ordinary lines at greatly 
reduced rates. Thp average assessment varies in different talukas from 
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Rs. 1-3-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per btgka acre) for ‘dry’ land^and from 
Rs. 1-9-0 to Rs. 2-1 i-o for ‘wet’ land. 

The pnint contains twelve municipalities, three of which are Admin- 
istered by boards reconstituted in 1905 on a partly elective basis. 
These latter — P5tan, Sidhpur, and Visnagar — have a total income of 
Rs. 21,500 from customs, excise, and tolls, besides grants of Rs. 7,000 ; 
and the remaining nine receive grants of Rs. 20,500. A District board 
and local boards were constituted in 1905. 

The administration is carried on by the Siibah^ while the court of 
the Judge is at Visnagar. Education is well provided for, as 

the prdnt has one high school (at Tatan), 6 Anglo-vernacular schools, . 
and 369 vernacular schools, the total number of pupils in 1904-5 being! 
25 i3i 6. Two civil hospitals and eleven dispensaries treated 86,320 i 
patients in 1904-5, of whom 359 were in-patients. 

Kadi T&luka. — South-western tdluka of the Kadi pnmt^ Baroda 
State, with an area of 331 square miles. "I'he population fell from 
96,782 in 1891 to 71,784 in 1901. The tdhtka contains one town, 
Kadi (population, 13,070), the head-quarters rif the tdluk^ and of the 
prdftf until 1904 ; and 118 villages. 'Hie general aspect of the idhtka 
is very unprepossessing, as it consists for the most part of an uninter- 
rupted plain bare of all trees. Round the town of Kadi, however, and 
in its neighbourhood there are trees in fair abundance, a gentle undu- 
lating country, and numerous tanks. The soil for the most part is 
light and .sandy, in 1904-5 the land revenue was Rs. 2,58,000. 

Kadi Town. — Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name, 
Baroda State, situated in 23° 18' N. and 72® 2' E., on the Gaikwar’s 
State line from Kalol on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population 
(1901), 13,070. It is a place of some importance in the State, owing to 
its connexion with Malhar Rao, who held it as jdglrddr and rebelled 
against the Gaikwar Govind Rao. Till 1904 it was the head-quarters 
of the Kadi prdnt The town seen from a distance presents rather a 
picturesque appearance, the domes of the fort gleaming from the thick 
wood which surrounds it. To the north lies a broad sheet of water 
fringed with trees, and on the edge which touches the houses the domed 
gate or Gumit Darwaza is effectively placed. The fort itself stands on 
a slight elevation ; and its brick walls and numerous buttresses, though 
they enclose no great area, are of enormous thickness and in a good 
state of preservation. The chief buildings inside the fort are the Rang 
and Supra Mahals, while behind it is the palace or sarkdrvdda, which 
was formerly occupied by the Si/baA's and other offices. In addition, 
the town possesses a civil hos^jital, courts, jail. Anglo-vernacular and 
vernacular schools, and various dhartnsdlps and temples. Its narrow^ 
streets contain gaudily painted hou.ses, lavishly decorated with wood- 
carving, but the choking dust and the crumbled^ appearance of the 
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generality of the habitations give Kadi a mournful look. The State 
makes an annual grant of Rs. 2,700 to the municipality. Several fairs 
artl^held during the year, but the trade of the town is not very great. 
The chief industries are weaving, calico-printing, and the manufacture 
of brass and copper utensils. The cantonment is at present garrisoned 
by a detachment of State troops. 

Kftdipur. — Eastern iahstl of SultSnpur District, United Provinces, 
comprising the parganas of Aldcmau and ChSnda, and lying between 
* 5 ° S9^ 26** * 3 ^ N. and 82® 6' and 82® 41' E., with an area of 442 

square miles. Population fell from 274,458 in 1891 to 265,450 in Z9011 
the rate of decrease being the highest in the District. 1 'here are 741 
villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,69,000, and for cesses Rs. 59,000. The density of population, 
601 persons per square mile, is below the District average. The faksi/ 
is crossed by the OumlT, and contains a large area of low-lying, badly 
drained ground. It thus suffers considerably in wet years, such as 
1894. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 263 square miles, of 
which 151 were irrigated. Wells and tanks or jhi/s are of almost 
equal importance as a source of supply in ordinary years. 

K&dir&bSld.— Walled town in the Jalna fa/uk of Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 19® 51' N. and 75® 55' E., on the left bank 
of the Kundlika, opposite the town of Jilna. Population (1901), 
< If 1 59- It is an important centre of the grain and cotton trade, and 
contains a weekly bazar for grain and cattle. I'here are three ginning 
and two pres.sing mills, employing 470 hands. Post and customs offices 
are located here. 

Kadiri T&lwk. — Western /<l/uk of Cuddapah District, Madras, lying 
between 13® 47' and 14® 31' N. and 77® 51' and 78® 28' E., with an area 
of 1,158 square miles. It is very irregular in shape, its extreme length 
being 45 mile.s, and its maximum breadth 35 miles. The population in 
1901 was 145,503, compared with 134,915 in 1891, the increa.se during 
the decade being greater than in any other fd/u^ of the District. The 
density was 126 persons per square mile, compared with the District 
average of 148. It contains one town, Kadiri (population, 10,493), 
the head-quarters ; and 1 39 villages. 'Fhe demand for land revenue and 
( esses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 2,07,000. The td/uk is very stony 
and barren, and is cut up by detached rocky hills which are usually 
destitute of vegetation. During the hot season the ryots entirely depend 
for water on wells, the rivers and almost all the tanks being quite dry. 
These wells are constructed at great cost and with considerable labour, 
the ground below the thin surfacp soil being often solid rock. The 
Maduleru, cne of the feeders of the Chitra*‘ati, ri.ses in the tdluk, and 
the Papaghni passes through its southern and south-eastern portions ; 
but they are o^^little use for irrigation. I'he soil is very poor, being 
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chiefly coarse red earth mixed with disintegrated granite, which is often 
impregnated with soda and other salts. Black cotton soil is, however, 
met with in patches here and there. The chief products are horse-gr^, 
cholam^ sugar>cane, and cotton. A good deal of jaggery (coarse sugar) 
is produced. Hematite occurs in small quantities and used to be 
smelted by the primitive native processes. 

Kadiii Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Cuddapah District, Madras, situated in 14® 6' N. and 78® 10' E. 
Population (1901), 10,493. ^ ^^.rge temple here (one of the most 
famous in the District) is dedicated to Narasimha, to whose festival 
many pilgrims resort in the early part of the year. It is said that an 
image of Narasimha was found in an ant-hill under a chendra tree, but 
the same story is told of other places. The name of this tree in 
Sanskrit is khadri ; and tradition states that when the jungle was cleared 
by Ranga NSyudu, a local chieftain of Patnam, and the temple was 
built, this name was given to the town which arose round the shrine. 
It was for a long time the practice to let loose a tiger or leopard at the 
festival here in January and shoot at it, but one year a bystander was 
shot instead, and the custom was prohibited by the Collector. Two 
days after the car-proccssion, Paraiyans and other low-caste people — 
contrary to all precedent — are allowed to enter the temple. They bathe 
in the river close by and pass into the building in great crowxls, carrying 
small bundles containing coin and jewels wrapped up in cloths, which 
they present to the god. These bundles are received by a person 
employed by contractors who farm the privilege. 

Kadiri shows signs of having at one time been a MusalmSn town. 
Though the existing buildings bear no trace of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, for two miles round there is a large number of tombs and 
mosques, mostly decayed but some still well preserved. I'he place was 
formerly the seat of a local chieftain. When Munro took over the 
country he sent for the chief to settle with him the amount of revenue 
he was to pay. ' The man refused to come, so a detachment was sent 
against him. They surprised the fortified temple in which he had taken 
post, but he escaped in the confusion. His possessions were, however, 
confiscated. Since the town became a station on the South Indian 
Railway, it has increased in importance as a trade centre. A brisk 
business in grain is transacted. There is a branch of^ the London 
Missionary Society. 

Kadod. — Place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach tdluka cf Broach 
District, Bombay, situated in 21® 44' N. and 73® 8' E., on the right 
bank of the Narbada, about half-wa^^ between the city of Broach and 
Suklatirtha. The site of the fair is a very small hamlet with only twelve 
houses and a population (1901) of 53. 'I'he ceremonies, which occur 
once in every nineteen years when Vaishakh (April-May*) happens to be 
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the intercalary month, are in honour of Mahadeo, under the name of 
Koteshwar or Kotilingeshwar, and last for a whole month. Mr. Williams 
inti's Memoir on Broach mentions that one of the periodical gatherings 
took place in 1812. In that year the total number of visitors was 
estimated at 200,000, and the most perfect order and good conduct are 
said to have been maintained by the crowd. In 1869 people began to 
collect on April 13, and all vras not over till May ii ; the greatest 
attendance at any one time was estimated at t 00,000, and the total 
throughout the whole month at 500,000. The last fair was held in 
1888, when the bed of the river was crowded with lingams^ which the 
people in many cases carried away to their homes. During the time of 
the fair the pilgrims live in sheds and temporary huts. 'Fhe Narbada 
flows close by the site of the fair ; but as the gathering takes place in 
the hot season, and below the limit of the tide, fresh water is hard to 
obtain. There is a temple at Kadod consisting of one chamber about 
II feet square, and entered by a door 5 feet 2 inches high and 3 
feet 3 inches wide. 

Kadoli. — Petty State in Math Kantha, Bombay. 

Kadiir District. — District in the wxsl of the State of Mysore, lying 
between 12” 55' and 13® 54' N. and 75® 5' and 76° 23' K., with an area 
of 2,813 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Shimoga Dis- 
trict ; on the east by ("hitaldroog and Tumkfir Districts; on the south 
by Hassan District; and on the west by the South Kanara District of 
Madras. 


The main part of the District is composed of the most mountainous 
region within the limits of Mysore. Bordered on the w’est by the 


mighty ( jhat rar|;e, rising at this part into some of the 
loftiest peaks between the Himalayas and the Nilglris ; 
supporting on its centre the stupendous harrier ol the 


Physical 

aspects. 


Baba Budan chain, of even superior elevatiim ; between these lowering 


masses covered with a complete network ot lofty liills whose altitude 


at certain points, as in the grand Merti peak ot Kalasa, renders them 


conspicuous landmarks even in this region of heights, while ranges of 
more modest pretensions extend throughout the north and east — this 
District, with a slight exception eastwards, may truly be described as 


pre-eminently the Malnad or * highland country.’ Nor are these moun- 
tain tracts wanting in those charms of w^ood and water which tend to 
soften the harsher features of so rugged a landscape. For though the 


summits rear themselves bareheaded into space, the slopes are thickly 


clad with primaeval forest, through which the shining streams thread 
their often headlong way, fertilizing |he narrow valleys and open glades, 
till their waters descend tq the level of the larger rivers, flowing in steep 
and sunken channels, whence issue dense mists that cover the face 


of the country, dnly lifting as the heat of the morning sun increases 
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in power. In these vast solitudes the habitations of man aie few and 
far between. A single homestead, hidden amid the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, is often the only sign of human presence for mafty 
miles around. Roads there used to be none. All the valuable produce 
of the country was, and to a great extent still is, transported on the 
backs of cattle, the rallying sounds from the belled leaders of the drove 
resounding far and wide. The eastern or Maiden taluks partake of the 
general features of that description of country in the other Districts, 
the transition from Malndd to Maiden being very abrupt and striking 
on approaching I^kvalli from the west. 

The congeries of mountains, so far as they can he reduced to 
a system, seem to range themselves into a central ridge running north 
and south, with a great loop or circle on either hand ; while at the 
south-western angle the Western Ghats make a bend inwards to the 
east, marking the initial point of the line which divides the northern 
from the southern waters of Mysore. The main ridge spoken of above 
commences at Ballalrayandurga, and passing east of Mertigudda and 
Koppadurga, separates the basin of the Bhadra from that of the Funga, 
and runs up towards Mandagadde, connecting with the central range 
of Shimoga District. On the west of this ridge is the valley in which 
Sringeri stands, enclosed with a girdle of mountains ; while to the east 
of it, beyond the right bank of the Bhadra, is the Jagar valley, com- 
pletely environed with the Baiia Budan Mountains. The highest 
point in the District, and in Mysore, is Mulainagiri in the B^ba Budans, 
which rises to 6,317 feet above the sea. In the same group, Baba- 
Budan-giri is 6,214 ^nd Kalhattigiri 6,155. loftiest peak in 
the Western Ghats is the Kudrb:mukh or ‘horse-fac^’ mountain, so 
called on account of its appearance from the sea, to which it presents 
a landmark well-kno\Mi to navigators on the vrest coast. Its height 
is 6,215 feet. Of other conspicuous points, the grand Ballalrayandurga 
is 4,940 feet, Gangamula in the Varahaparvata 4,781, Woddingudda 
5,006, I^kkeparvata 4,662. The superb hill of Kalasa, called the 
Mertigudda, situated in the heart of the mountain region to the west, 
ts 5}45i feet. Kanchinkaldurga is 4,081 feet, and Sakunagiri 4,653. 

The principal rivers are the twin streams, the Tunga and Bhadra. 
They both rise at GangSmula in the Varahaparvata in the Western 
GhSts. The Tunga flows north-east past Sringeri, and then curns north- 
by-west to Shimoga District. The Bhadra runs east past Kalasa, and 
then with a north .'easterly course across the w'estern opening of the 
Babi Budan horseshoe, receives the Somavahini from the jSgar valley 
on the east, and passes on to Shimoga District. On the east of the 
Baba Budans the Gaurihalla and Avati are ^ twin streams, rising near 
Mulainagiri. The first expands into the Ayyankere l^ke near Sak- 
karepatna, and taking the name of Veda runs north-east to Kadftr. 
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The otKer, the northern stream, forms the large Madaga tank ] and the 
twr^i uniting near Kadtir town, continue under the name of VedSvati 
into Chitaldroog District. 

The Shimoga schistose band extends to the southern boundary of 
the District, and spreads from near KadQr town to the edge of the 
• Western Gh&ts, where it forms mu''h of the high Ghat country culmi- 
nating in the Kudremukh. From this point the western boundary is 
probably continuous up to Anantapur (Shimoga District). At Kudre- 
mukh the schistose beds are nearly horizontal, with a slight dip to the 
north ; the scarp on the southern side of the mountain, descending 
to South Kanara, displays a series of DharwSr rocks about 5,000 feet in 
thickness, composed largely of trap flows, with some beds of micaceous 
and other schists, and resting unconformably on the denuded surface 
of the Archaean rocks below. On the eastern side of the band, near 
Ajjampur, the rocks dip generally to the east. To the south and W'est 
of Tarikere large masses of chloritic schists occur; and underlying these 
to the south is a great thickness of trap flows, forming part of the 
Santaveri and Baba Budan mountains. 'I'he trap flows arc disposed in 
a very flat anticlinal curve, and to the west are seen to be overlaid by 
a great thickness of dark schists, w^ith haematite bands and quartzites 
overlying these again. In the country around Ajjampur and Tarikere 
masses of conglomerate are developed, consisting chiefly of large 
boulders and pebbles of granite in a (|uartz-fclspar-chlorite matrix ; these 
pass through various gradations into grits, quartzites, and chloritic schists. 

At the extreme heights of Mulain’agiri and Kudremukh the moun- 
tains are clothed with grass and herbs, but are generally bare of trees. 
The plants of ftie west of Mysore and of Coorg are nearly all found 
in this alpine District, in addition to such as Lysimachia deltoideSy 
Anemone rivularis. Ranunculus diffusus^ Cinnamomum Wightii^ with 
other genera and species far too numerous to mention. 

At Chikmugalur, the head-quarters, the mean annual temperature is 
between 72® and 73°, the daily range being about 20®. The tempera- 
ture of the Malnad often falls much lower, the cold in the early morning 
at Christmas time being very sharp. Malarious jungle fevers are always 
prevalent at certain seasons, and neither Europeans nor natives are 
exempt from attacks. The average annual rainfall at Chikmugalur is 
variously stated at from 36 to 42 inches. But the country lying within 
the Western Ghats has a far heavier fall. The annual average at 
Koppa is given as 122 inches, and at Mudgere as 103. At Haribarpur 
166 inches fell in 1874; at Mudgere 194 inches in 1882; and at 
certain coffee estates in that tdhek 145 and 156 inches have been 
received in a year. The fall is heaviest in June, July, and August, 
there being 43 iqches in July alone. 

The west was; from an early period subject to the Kadambas, and the 
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remainder of the District to the Gangas. About the eighth century 
^ ^ the Santara kingdom was established at Pomburc*^ha 
or Humcha in Shimoga District. The Santaras ex- 
tended their rule southwards as far as Kalasa in this District, and at 
a later period made their capital at Sisila or Sisu;rall at the foot of the 
Gh&ts in Mudgerc. Eventually tlieir capital was at Karkala in South ' 
Kanara. At one time they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Chalukyas, and were stanch Jains. But under Vijayanagar rule 
they became Lingayats, and were known as the Bhairarasa Wodeyars. 
Meanwhile, the Hoysalas arose at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, their original seat being Sosevur, now Angadi in the Mudgere 
taluk. They were supreme throughout Mysore and beyond from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, when they were overthrown by Musal- 
nian invasions from the north of India. The Vijayanagar empire was 
founded in 1336, and its success at first was greatly due to the aid 
given by the head of the Sringeri math^ originally established by the 
reformer Sankaracharya in the eighth century. In consequence of this 
aid the capital of the new empire was called Vidyanagara, after Vidya- 
ranya or M^dhava, its first minister, who was also the head of the math, 
Vidyanagara in course of time passed into the form Vijayanagara. 
After the fall of Vijayanagar, the Keladi chiefs of BednQr assumed 
independence, and restored the possessions of the Sringeri math. In 
the seventeenth century Sivappa Naik of BednQr overran many parts of 
the District. But he was opposed by Mysore ; and in 1694 a treaty 
was signed between the two powers, by which the latter gained nearly 
the whole of the District, and Haidar Alfs conquest of BednQr in 1763 
completed its inclusion in Mysore. In the cast, Tarik%re was the seat 
of a line of feudatory chiefs driven out of Basavapatna in Shimoga 
District by the Bijapur invasions of the seventeenth century. When, 
in 1830, a rebellion broke out in the Nagar country, owing to the 
misrule of the Raja, the Tarikere chief was one of the first to escape 
from Mysore and join the rebels. The result w^as the extinction of this 
line of chiefs. The opening out of the inaccessible Malnad country in 
the west by roads at the end of last century has secured the peace of 
that wild part. 

The most important archaeological feature is the Amritesvara 
temple near Tarikere, erected in the twelfth centurj', under the Hoy- 
salas. Some interesting Jain temples are represented by the ruins 
at Sosevur or Angadi, the place of origin of the Hoysalas, which 
contain fine specimens of carvii^. The Vidyasankara temple at 
Sringeri is an effective building, ki the Dravidian style of Vijayatia- 
gar. The inscriptions of the District have been translated and pub- 
lished. ^ 

The population at each Census in the last thirty years was: (1871) 
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310,176, (1881) 293,822, (1891) 332,02s, and (1901) 362,752. The 
decrease in 1881 was due lo the famine of 1876-8. 

Byweligion, in 1901 there were 326,960 Hindus,i8,i44 
MusalmSns, 12,205 Animists, 3,888 Christians, and 1,554 Jains. The 
density of pDpulation is 129 persons per square mile, that for the State 
being 185. The number of towns is 10, and of villages 1,352. 

The following are the principal statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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As regards castes, Lingayats number 70,000 ; the outcaste Holeyas 
and Madigas, 56,000 and 13,000 ; Wokkaligas or cultivators, 50,000. 
Of Brahmans there are 18,000. Two-thirds of the Musalmans are 
Shaikhs, 12,000. Of nomads, Lambanis number 8,600; Koramas, 
2,000 ; and Iniligas, 1,200. By occupation, 70*3 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture -ind {lasture, 12*3 per cent, in unskilled labour not 
agricultural, and 6-9 per cent, in the preparation and supply of material 
substances. 

There are 3,888 Christians in the District, of whom 3,606 are 
natives. The Roman Catholics and Wesleyans have stations at Chik- 
mugalur and visit other parts. 

Along the south of the Baba Budan mountains is a rich tract of 
black cotton soil, whose fertility, enhanced by the command of an 
unfailing supply of water from the hill streams, is said , 
formerly to have given to the plain of Chikmugalur 
the name of Honjavanige Sime, or Mand flowing with gold.’ The 
higher tracts of this region are generally gravelly. Black cotton soil 
prevails also in the neighbourhood of Ajjampur, together with red and 
gravelly soils. The western parts of Tarikere contain sandy and 
gravelly soils. About Yegate the e^rth seems poor and has a w'hite 
chalky appearance. Farther south the soil is adapted to the cultivation 
of the coconut without irrigation, as in the adjoining parts of TumkQr 
and Chitaldroog^'Districts. I'he soil of the Maln&d bears a general 
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resemblance to that of the same region extending through the* neigh- 
bouring Districts north and south. 

The following table gives statistics of cultivation for 1903-4 : — 
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In addition to the ordinary cereals, pjulses, and oilseeds, the following 
crops call for special notice. The areca gardens, which occupy the 
moist and sheltered valleys throughout the west, produce the best 
description of nut in the country, that of Kalasa and its neighbourhood 
being in especially high repute. 'Fhe coffee cultivation of Southern 
India had its origin in this District. It was first introduced by Baba 
Budan in the seventeenth century on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, when he planted a few berries he had brought with him near 
his hut on the hills that bear his name. But it w^as not till 1820 that 
the cultivation extended beyond his garden, and not till twenty years 
later that European enterprise was first attracted lo it. 'fhe original 
plants then put in by Mr. Cannon to the south of Baba-Budan-giri arc 
still flourishing. l>and was soon after taken up for* coffee in South 
ManjarabSd, and since i860 Europ<ian planters have settled in almost 
a continuou-s chain of estates throughout the Malnad. The coffee zone 
in this District is estimated to cover about 1,000 square miles. The 
cardamom grow's wild in the same parts, but owing to the extension of 
coffee estates it is no longer plentiful except in the Kalasa and MeU)an- 
gldi fnaganis. Its systematic cultivation has been taken up in some 
parts with success. Experiments made with cinchona, tea, cotton, 
and mulberry have not been successful. I'he area occupied by the 
various crops in 1903-4 was : ragt^ 172 square miles \ rice, 153 ; coffee, 
123; gram, 42; other food-grains, 67; garden produce, 26; oil- 
seeds, 22. 

During the twelve years ending 1904 there was advanced for land 
improvements Rs. 14,500, and for irrigation wells Rs. 7,300. 

The area irrigated from channelr is 12 square miles, from tanks 54, 
and from other sources 97. The number ef tanks is 4,394, of which 
Z03 are classed as * major.’ 

The west of the District contains some of the b(^st forests in the 
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Sta^. The I.Akva 11 i teak forests have for many years supplied Western 
Mysore and the Bellary country with that timber. Throughout the 
Jfigar valley and most of the Koppa and Mudgere taluks, a continuous 
stretch of valuable forest densely clothes the hill-sides, giving shelter to 
much coffee cultivation. The State forests coyer an area of 1^14 square 
miles, ‘reserved’ lands 124, and plantations 144. The forest receipts - 
in 1903-4 were Rs. 2,98,000, chiefly from sandal-wood. 

Gold-mining was begun near Ajjampur by the Kadur-Mysore Com- 
pany, but owing to the poor prospects has been suspended. Iron ore 
is obtained largely and smelted along the hills east of the B^ba Budan 
range, and round Ubrkni. Corundum is found in abundance near 
Kadflr and throughout the east. 

The principal articles manufactured are oils and oil-cake, cotton 
piece-goods, woollen blankets, and glass bangles. Jaggery is also made, 
and there is some production of iron. A certain 
amount of catechu or terra japonica is prepared. coiSISSmJoiis. 
There are reported to be 300 looms for cotton, 400 
for wool, 87 oil-mills, and 201 jaggery and sugar-mills. 

The most important exports are coffee, pepper, cardamoms, rice and 
other food-grains, and oilseeds. It is only a quarter of a century since 
the Malnad began to be opened up by a network of roads, and only 
since 1889 that the railway has run through a small |)art of the District. 
•These agencies must certainly effect considerable changes in trade 
and the transport of commodities. The principal traffic between 
the Malnad and Maidan taluks was formerly through five kanaves or 
passes: namely, 'Falagudde, 'Falamakki, Birnahalli, GantevinSyakan, 
and Sitalmallapan. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway from Bangalore to Poona runs 
through the east of the District, with a branch from Birflr north-west 
to Shimoga, the total length of line being 62 miles. Provincial roads 
have a length of 259 miles, and District fund roads of 403 miles. 

I'here has been no general famine in the District since that of 
1876-8, but the areca gardens have suffered occasionally in periods 
of drought. 

'Fhe District is divided into five taluks : CiiikmuciALUR, KadOr, 
Koppa (including Sringeri jd 0 r), Mudcjere, and 'Farikicrk. The 
following subdivisions were formed in 1903, and 
placed under Assistant Commissioners : Chikmu- 
galur and Mudgere ; Kadur, Tarikere, and Koppa, with head-quarters 
at Chikmugahir. 

The District court at Shimoga has jhrisdictiou over the whole of this 
District, and the Subordinate Judge’s court over a part. There is a 
Subordinate Judge’s court at Chikmugalur for the remaining part, and 
a Munsif's court at Vadehalli. 


VOI.. XIV. 
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The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in ^thousands 
of rupees ; — 



iSSo-i. 
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8,11 
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The revenue survey and settlement were introduced into the east of 
the District in 1877-8, and into the west in 1880-1. The incidence 
of land revenue per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-12-10. 
The average assessment per acre on ‘ dry * land is R. 0-13-1 (maximum 
scale Rs. 2-10-0, minimum scale R. 0-0-6) ; on ‘wet' land, Rs. 3-4-0 
(maximum scale Rs. 8-8-0, minimum scale R. o-i-o) ; on garden land, 
Rs. 7-4-2 (maximum scale Rs. i8, minimum scale Rs. 1-8-0). 

There were eight municipalities in 1903-4 — Chikmugalur, Tari- 
K£R£, Birur, Kadur, Vedehalli, Idudgere, Koppa, and Sringeri — ^with 
a total income of Rs. ST^coo and an expenditure of Rs. 66,000. There 
were also two village Unions, Ajjampur and Sakkarepatna, whose in- 
come and expenditure were Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 7,000. The District and 
idiuk boards had an income of Rs. 50,000 in 1903-4, chiefly derived 
from a share of the Local fund cess, and spent Rs. 49,000, including 
Rs. 33,000 on roads and buildings. 

The strength of the police force in 1903-4 was one superior oflficcr, 
60 subordinate officers, and 381 constables. I’here were 7 lock-ups, 
containing a daily average of 16 prisoners. 

In 1901 the percentage of literate persons was 5*9 (10-5 males, 
0*6 females). The number of schools increased from 201 with 5,130 
pupils in 1890-1 to 292 with 7,324 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there 
were 207 schools (95 public and 112 private) with 4,936 pupils, of 
whom 692 were girls. 

Besides the civil hospital at Chikmugalur, there are 14 dispensaries, 
in which 111,882 patients w^ere treated in 1904, of whom 700 were in- 
patients, the number of beds available being 36 for men and 22 for 
women. The total expenditure w^as Rs. 33,000. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 4,723, or 13 per 
1,000 of the population. 

Kadur TSluk. — Eastern fd/uk of Kadur District, Mysore, lying 
between 13° 19' and 13® 50' N. and 75® 51' and 76® 22' E., with an 
area of 571 square miles. The population in 1901 was 80,904, com- 
pared with 72,217 in 1891. The td/uA contains three towns, Birur 
(population, 5,701), Kadur (3,881), the head-quarters, and Sakkar£- 
TATVA (1,884); and 317 villages. An area of 25 square miles was 
transferred to Chitaldroog District in i§o2-3. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,75,000. On the west lies the complicated 
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mass of hills (Sakunagiri, 4,653 feet) east of the Iludans, and on 
thtf east the Garudangiri (3,680 feet) group. The Vedavati river runs 
through the middle in a northeasterly direction. It is formed by the 
junction of the Veda and Avati, which rise in the BabU Budans, the 
former sup^'ying the Ayyankere, and the latter the Madagakerc, 
the two largest tanks in this part of the country. Numerous channels 
are taken off from dams across these streams, forming an irrigated tract 
of great fertility. The annual rainfall averages 22 inches. Most of 
the taluk is a slightly undulating plain. 'Fhe waste lands are covered 
with wild date or babul trees, and a considerable area is reserved for 
grazing, supporting a large number of cattle and slieep. Suiicrior 
tobacco is grown in the south and west. Coco-nuts are grown without 
irrigation in low sandy soils. Iron ore is obtained from llr)garibetta 
in the north-west. 

Kadus. — An Upper Burmese tribe inhabiting the central portion 
of the watershed that separates the Irrawaddy from the Chindwin river. 
In 1901 the tribe numbered 34,629, nearly all of whom were inhabi- 
tants of Katha I )istrict. The origin of the Kadus is doubtful ; but, 
judging by their language and habitat, it seems probable that they are 
descendants of hill tribes who have intermarried w^ith the surrounding 
Shan and Burman population and have by some means acquired a 
tribal identity of their own. Their speech is a mixture of Burmese, 
Shan, and Kachin, but is now gradually dropping out of use, and will 
doubtless soon become obsolete. In dress the Kadus used to differ 
somew'hat from their neighbours; but only the elder women now 
adhere to the tribal costume, which consists of a wholly black or dark- 
blue jacket/ petticoat, and head-cloth. Burmese dress has become 
almost universal. The practice of staining the teeth of the women 
appears to have been followed in the past, but the custom is dying out. 
The Kadus arc Buddhists. They have two main subdivisions, known 
as the Apwa (male) and the Ama (female), but the distinction has 
been obliterated by intermarriage. They arc believed to be connected 
with the Saks or ihets, an almost extinct tribe of Arakan. It is 
possible that they are allied to the Tamans, a probably hybrid tribe 
of the Upper Chindw'in District. 

Kftfirlst3.n (literally, * the country of the inhdels ’). — A mountainous 
region in Afghanistan, lying due north of JalaUbid, in which district 
it is now included. Its approximate area is about 5,000 square miles. 
Its boundaries are the Hindu Kush on the north ; the eastern water- 
shed of the Bashgal on the east; the Kunar valley and the K^bul 
country on the south ; and on the west the ranges above the Nijrao 
and Panjshir valleys. K&firistSn consists of an irregular series of main 
valleys, for the most part deep, narrow, and tortuous, into which a 
number o^ ravines and glens pour their torrents. The hills separating 
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the main valleys one from the other are of considera})le altitude, ruggfed, 
and difficult. As a consequence, during the winter, Kafiristan cdhsists 
practically of a number of separate communities with no means of 
communication with one another. The country appears to be divided 
into three main drainage systems — those of the Kao or Alingar ; of 
the Pech or Kamah, named after the important |)ass of that name ; and 
of the Bashgal. All these streams ultimately find tlieir way into the 
Kabul river. 

In Kafiristan every kind of mountain scenery is to be met with. At 
the lower elevations the hill sides are covered with wild olives and 
evergreen oaks. Fruit trees abound- -the walnut, mulberry, apricot, 
apple, and vine — while splendid hoise chestnuts and other trees offer 
pleasant shade in the hot season. As one ascends, the fruit trees 
disappear, being replaced by dense pine and cedar forests. 'I'hese 
in their turn cease — the hills above 9,000 feet are almost bare* -but 
the willow, birch, and juniper cedar are found. Above 13,000 feet 
no vegetation exists, except rough gras.ses and mosses. The rivers 
teem with fish, which, however, no Kafir will eat. The chief wild 
animals arc the markhor^ the urial^ leopards, and bears. 

W ith the exception (ff a short visit to the upper part of the Bashgal 
valley by Colonel Lockhart’s mission in September, 1885, and of Sir 
(»eorge Robertson’s two visits in 1889 and 1890-1, the country has 
not been penetrated by aii) Europeans in modern limes. The people 
of the country, styled Kafirs (‘infidels’) by their orthodox Afghan 
neighbours, were known to the emperor Babar as the JSiahposh 
(‘wearers of black raiment’). 'I'licy comprise sevAal more or less 
inimical tribe.s, differing from one another in language, dress, manners, 
and customs ; and even their primitive pagan religion afforded no bond 
of common union. This was a somewhat low form of idolatry, with 
an admixture of ancestor cull and traces of fire-w'orship. Tlieir total 
number probably does not exceed 60,000. Until recent years these 
mysterious peojile were pofiiilarly supposed to be a fair rac'e, noted for 
their beauty, and of Graeco Buctrian origin. As a matter of fact the\ 
are by no means fair, their colour being that of the average native 
of ihe Punjab : their usual tyfie of feature is good ; but their beauty, 
like many other ideas concerning them, is a myth. Sir George 
Robertson considers that the present dominant races of Kflfirist£n 
are mainly descended from the old Indian population of Eastern 
Afghanistan, who refused to embrace Lslam in the tenth century, and 
fled for refuge from the victorious Moslems to the hills. Dr. Grienson, 
however, holds that the Kafir dialects (which Dr. Trumpp considered 
to be a ‘ pure Prakrit ’) belong to the non-Sanskritic languages of the 
Indo-Aryan family, and that ‘the speakers of the^ic appear to have 
arrived at their present scats from the* north, and not to be colonists 
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from the south, where that form of Tndo-Aryan latiguage which we 
call Sanskrit became developed'.’ 

Whatever their origin, the Kafirs, except in the case of the outlying 
S^s\see Jalalabad), succeeded in resisting all attempts at conversion 
until the reign of the late Amir, when Afghan troops overran the 
country, and brought about its complete subjection. With the 
exception of the Ramgulis, who held out for a considerable period, 
the Kafirs, who were ill^armed, made but a feeble resistance, and have 
accepted the Muhammadan religion with little demur. A very small 
garrison of Afghan troops now suffices to keep the country in order. 

There is a small slave population, who are perhaps the remnant 
of more ancient people subjugated by the lately dominant tribe. 'The 
affairs of a tribe are nominally arranged by a consultation of headmen 
who are known as Jasf; but, as a matter of far't, in ordinary times, 
public business falls into the hands of a few elders. Disobedience 
to the jast is punished by burning down the offender’^ house and 
destroying his property. Theft is punishable by a fine of seven or 
eight times the value of the stolen property, but the full penalty is 
seldom exacted. The punishment for adultery is u fine in rows varying 
from three to six. It is in consequence not uncommon for women 
to endeavour to entangle men in order to get cows for their husbands. 
Murder and manslaughter are punished alike. The offender must at 
once leave his village and become a c/ii/e or outcast. His house is 
burnt by the dead man’s family or clan and his property plundered ; 
he must nevermore return to his village except by stealth ; and when- 
ever he encounters a member of the dead man’s fantily he must at 
once conceal himself. This stigma applies not only to the criminal 
himself, but to Ms direct descendants and to his children-in-law. There 
are several villages in Kafiri.stan which are places of lefiige, where 
slayers of their fellc v-tribesmen reside permanently. 

Kafir women are practically slavcj, being to all intents and purpost^s 
bought and sold as household commodities. I'he young women are 
mostly immoral. There is little or no ceremony about a Kafir 
marriage. If a man becomes enamoured of a girl, he sends a friend 
to her father to ask her price. If a price is agreed upon, the man 
immediately proceeds to the girl’s house, where a goat is sacrificed, 
and then they are considered to be mairiccl, though the bride remains 
with her parents until the full price has been paid. The dead are 
disposed of in a peculiar manner. I'hey are not buried, or burnt, but 
are deposited in large boxe.s, placed on the hill-side or in some more 
or less secluded spot. 

Kafirkot.— Ruins in Dera IsinaH,Khan District, North-West Frontier 
Province, situated in 32® jo' N. and 71® 21' E. 1’lie site is also known 
» on th$ Census of India, 1901, chap. vii. 
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as Til KSfirkot or R 5 ja Sir-kot, and lies a few miles south of tiie point 
where the Kurram river joins the Indus, upon a spur of the Khisor hills. 
The remains consist of extensive lines of bastioned walls built of^solid 
masonry, enclosing an area filled with the debris of ancient dwellings. 
The remains of four small Hindu temples are relatively well preserved, 
and their outer faces are decorated w’ith elaborate carvings of stone. For 
some details see A. ('unningham, Archaeological Sun^ey Reports y vol. xiv, 
pp. 26, 254, and Dr. Stein’s Archaeological Survey Report of the North- 
West Frontier Proinnce and Baluchistan (1903-5). A .similar ruin of 
the same name exists at Bilot, about 30 miles due south. 

Ktgal State. — Native State feudatory to the Kolhapur State, within 
the Politi<'al Agency of Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country, 
Bombay, lying between 16° 30' and 16® 35' N. and 74® 20' and 74® 25' E. 
See Kolhai'UR S tate. 

Kagal Town. — Chief town of the feudatory jdgiroi the same name 
in Kolhapur State, Bombay, situated in 16® 34' N. and 74® 20' E., 10 
miles south cast of Kolhapur city. It lies in the valley of the Dudh- 
ganga u])oui a mile south of the river, surrounded by rich garden 
land and shaded by fine old mango-trees. Population (1901), 7,688. 
There are ruins of mosques and temples. The old fort was de.stroyed 
by Jaswant Rao Sindhia of Kolhapur in 1780, and a new fort was built 
about 1813 by Hindu Rao Ohatge. Of the public buildings lately 
raised at a cost of about one lakh, the most important are three large 
resthouse.s, three temples, one of which contains the kdrbhdrTs office, 
and w^ater-works from which pipes supply the town reservoirs with water. 
Every year in Kartik (October-November) a fiiir is held in honour of 
Gaibi Pir, at which the chief t pends about Rs. 3,o©o. The fair is 
attended by 10,000 peo})le from Kolha])nr and the neighbouring 
villages. 

Kagan (^Khdgdii).- Mountain valley in Hazara I^istrict, North-We.st 
Frontier Provint c, penetialing far into the heart of the Himalayan 
system, and surrounded by Kashmir territory on evcr>^ side except the 
south. Tlie valley has an area of 800 square miles, and is 60 miles in 
length, with an average breadth of 15 miles. Lofty ranges shut it in on 
either hand, their summits rising to a height of 17,000 feet. Transverse 
spurs intersect the valley, which is inhabited by a spar.se population. 
Kagan comprises tw^enty-two rakhs or forest and grazing Reserves, w'ith 
a total area of 90 square miles, w^hile the area of ‘reserved’ and 
unreserved forest is 457 square miles. The rights of cutting grass and 
grazing cattle are leased out annually. The Forest department only 
fells limber, ivhich is launched into the river Kunh^r, caught at different 
timber dep6t.s, and rafted to Jhelum, The r^ver Kunhgr forces its way 
through a narrow central gorge to join the Jhelum after draining the 
entire valley. The K^Sn valley forms the northernihost extension of 
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British India, and stretches far up into the mountain region. Its open 
mouth turns towards the main body of Hazara District. The inhabitants 
consisralmost entirely of Muhammadan Swatis and Gujars. Kftgftn 
village is situated in 34® 46' N. and 75® 34' E. 

Kahalgaon, — ^Town in BhSgalpur District, Bengal. See Col^ 
cdNG. 

Kahlur.— One of the Simla Hill States, Punjab. See Bilaspur. 

Kahnaur. — Town in the District and of Rohtak, Punjab, 

situated in 28® 45' N. and 76® 32' E„ ii miles south of Rohtak town 
and 15 miles north-west of Jhajjar. Population (1901), 5,024. 

Eahror. — Town in the LodhrSn tahsitl of MultAn District, Punjab, 
situated in 29® 37' N. and 71® 56' E., on an old bed of the Be3s known 
as the Bhatiri nullah, about 8 miles from the present right bank of the 
Sutlej. Population (1901), 5,552. Being built on undulating ground, 
it is more picturesque than most Punjab towns. The town is said to 
have been founded by Kailun, chief of Jaisalmer, at the end of the 
fourteenth century ; its identification with the Karflr where VikramRditya 
is said to have defeated the White Huns is extremely doubtful. The 
most remarkable building in the town is the shrine of All Sarwar, a 
Saiyid of Delhi, who came to Kahror in 1204. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902 -3 averaged Rs. 4,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 4,300, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,100. The 
town has a vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, 
and a dispensary. It is the trade centre for the Sutlej tahsiis of the 
District, dealing especially in w'ool, piece-goods, and wheat, and has 
a local reputation * for the manufacture of coverlets of hand-printed 
cotton. 

Kahuta. — Eastern iahsll of Rawalpindi District, Punjab, lying in 
the Lower Himalayas, between 33® 18' and 33® 48' N. and 73® 15' and 
73 ^ 39^ with an area of 457 square miles. Its eastern border rests 
upon the Jhelum river. The whole of the tahsU except the south- 
west corner lies in the hills, which in the north reach an elevation 
of over 6,000 feet. The population in 1901 was 94)729, compared 
with 92,372 in 1891. It contains 231 villages, of ivhich Kahflta is the 
head-quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
1-2 lakhs. 

Kaij. — Former taluk of Bhir District, Hyderabad State. See Amba 
Tai.uk. 

Kail. — Ancient port in Tinnevelly District, Madras. See Kayal. 

Kailang. — ^Village in KRngra District, Punjab. See Kyelang. 

Kailw&r&.— Town in UdaSpur State, Rfijputana. See Kelwara. 

Kalmgai^ Tahall. — North-western tahsU of FarrukhRbSd District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargamas of Kampil and Shams 3 bad 
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West, and lying along the southern bank of the Ganges, between 
27® 21' and 27° 43' N. and 79® 8' and 79® 37' E., with an area of 
363 square miles. Population increased from 143,557 in 1891 to 
168,606 in 1901. There are 397 villages and two towns: K/Smganj 
(population, 10,369), the /(lAri/ head-quarters, and Shamsabad (8,375). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,10,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 36,000. The density of population, 464 persons per squdre 
mile, is below the District average. The tah^l contains a larger tract 
of lowland than any other in the District except Aligarh ; but the 
greater part of it is situated in the uplands. The Bagar river winds 
through the southern portion, and on either bank stretches a wide 
expanse of sandy land, which extends on the north to near Kampil. 
North and west of this is a belt of fine yellowish loam, tilled by 
Kurmis, and famous for its sugar-cane, and near the towns of ICampil, 
Kaimganj, and Shamsibad for its tobacco, which acquires a special 
flavour from the brackish water of the wells. The area under cultiva- 
tion in 1903-4 was 226 square miles, of which 72 were irrigated. The 
Fatehgarh branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies irrigation 
through the centre of the uplands, and the area irrigated from canals is 
slightly larger than that supplied by wells. There are several con- 
siderable swamps, from which water is also taken ; but a good deal has 
been done to improve the drainage. 

Kaimganj Town.— Head-quarters of the tahs^l of the same name 
in Farrukhabad District, United Provinces, situated in 27® 30' N. and 
79® 21' E., on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railw'ay, and also at the ter- 
minus of a metalled road from Farrukhabad city. Population (1901), 
10,369. It was founded in 1713 by Muhammad Khan, first Nawab of 
Farrukhabad, who named it after his son, Kaim Kh^. It is the centre 
of a group of villages inhabited by a colony of Pathans w^ho settled here 
early in the seventeenth century. The best known of these villages is 
Mau Rashidabad, now a great tobacco field, about a mile north of 
Kaimganj. The Pathans of this neighbourhood are still noted for the 
number of men they supply to the native army. In 1857 the tahsili 
was ineffectually besieged for a time by a band of fugitive insurgents 
from Kalpl. The town consists chiefly of a wdde metalled bazar, about 
a mile long, from which branch many narrow unmetalled lanes. It 
contains a tahsuly munsiji^ and dispensary. Kaimganj is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rsr 2,000. There is 
a considerable trade in tobacco, which is largely grown in the neigh- 
bourhood. The old manufacture of swords and matchlocks has 
dwindled down to a trade in ordinary knives and betel-nut cutters. 
The town school has 193 pupils', and three primary schools 63. 

Kaimur Hills. — The eastern portion *of the Vindhyan range, com- 
mencing near Katangl in Jubbulpore District of the Central. Pravinces 
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(23® 26' N. and 79® 48' E.). It runs a little north of east for more 
than 300 miles to Sasar£m in Bih3r (24*^ sf N. and 84^ 2' E). The 
range, after traversing the north of Jubbulpore District and the south- 
ea» of Maihar State, turns to the east and runs through Rewah 
territory, separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers, and con- 
tinues into Mirz8pur District of the United Provinces and Shfthftbad of 
Bengal Its maximum width is 50 miles. In the Central Provinces 
the appearance of the range is very distinctive. The rock formation is 
metamorphic and the strata have been upheaved into an almost vertical 
position, giving the range the appearance of a sharp ridge. In' places 
the range almost d^.sappears, being marked only by a low rocky chain, 
and in this portion it never rises more than a few hundred feet above 
the plain. The range enters Central India at Jukehi in Maihar State 
(23® 29' N. and 80° 27' E.), and runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly 
direction, forming the northern wall of the Son valley and overhanging 
the river in a long bold scarp of sandstone rock, from which near 
Govindgarh a branch turns off to the north-west. 'I'he range here 
attains an elevation of a little over 2,000 feet. In Mirz&pur the height 
of the range decreases in the centre, to rise again to over 2,000 feet at 
the rock of Bijaigarh with its ancient fort. Interesting relics of pre- 
historic man have been found in the caves and rock-shelters of the hills 
here, in the form of rude drawings and stone implements. In Shahabad 
District the summit of the hills consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
valleys, each a few miles in diameter, containing a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the finest crops. The 
general height of the plateau is here 1,500 feet above sea-level. • The 
lides are precipitous, but there are several passes, some of which are 
p’acticable forecasts of burden. The ruined fort of Rohtas is situated 
01 these hills. I'he rocks throughout consist principally of sandstones 
and shales. 

iCain. — River in Bundelkhand. See Ken. 

taintira. — Village in Athmallik, one of the Orissa IVibutary States, 
Bernal, situated in 20® 43' N. and 84® 32' E., on the north bank of the 
Mahtnadi. Population (1901), 1,567. Kaintira is the principal village 
in thi State and contains the residence of the chief. 

Kkra District (JCkeda).— District in the Northern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, lying between 22® 14' and 23® 7' N. and 72® 30' 
and 7i 23' E., with an area of 1,595 square miles. It is bounded on 
the nol^h by AhmadSbad District, Mahi Kantha, and the small State 
of Balasnor in the Rewa Kantha. Agency ; on the west by Ahmadabad 
District vnd the State of Cambay ; on the south and east by the 
river Malf and the Gaikwar’.s territory (Baroda). The breadth of the 
District varies from 25 td 40 miles. 

Exceptifg a small corner of hilly ground near its northern boundary, 
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and in the south-east and south, where the land along the \iahl is 
furrowed into deep ravines, Kaira forms one unbroken plain sloping 


Physi-Al 

aspects. 


gently towards the south-west. The north and ncfith- 
east portions are dotted with patches of rich rice 
land, broken by untilled tracts of low brushwood. 


The centre of the District, called the charotar^ or ‘goodly ' land, is very 
fertile and highly cultivated; the luxuriant fields are surrounded by 
high-growing hedges, and the whole country is clothed with clusters of 


large shapely trees. Westward, this belt of rich vegetation passes into 


a bare though well-cultivated tract of rice land, growing more barren 
and open to the south till it reaches the maritime belt, whitened by 
a salt-like crust, on the Gulf of Cambay. 


The M/.hi, the largest river of Kaira, and the third in importance of 
the Gujarat rivers, flows for nearly 100 miles along the east, south-east, 
and south boundary of the District. This 100 miles may be divided 
into three sections ; first a stretch of 40 miles over a rough and rocky 
bed, then 10 miles of a still stream with a sandy bed, and lastly 
45 miles of a tidal river. The fords in the District are at K5vi, 
Dehvan, Gajna, Khanpiir, and Ometa. At Verakhandi, the limit of the 
flow of the tide, the bed is in the dry season 500 yards wide, the stream 
120 yards, and the average depth feet. A small ‘ bore ' rises in the 
e.stuary at springs and dashes itself on the Dehvan. The SabarmatI, 
the fourth largest river in Gujar3.t, flows for 14 miles along the western 
boundary, and is much used for irrigation. The Shedhi, the chief 
drainage line of the plain between the Mah! and the S^barmati, beinj 
charged with soda, is not adapted for irrigation. The Khari, one <f 
five smaller streams, waters a large area by means of canals and .sluices, 
but fails at the end of the rice season, that is to say al>out November. 

The District has not yet been geologically sun-^eyed in any detiih 
The Kaira plain is, with the exception of the few sandy hills and neks 
in Kap>advanj and Thasra, a deep bed of alluvium, most of it the d/bris 
of the gneiss and metamorphic limestones of the Aravalli Hills. Ji the 
raised tract along the banks of the Mahi, water is found only at a/lepth 
of from 80 to no feet. Away from the river, w'ells have their prings 
from 40 to 60 feet deep, rising through strata of earth mixed witi lime- 
stone nodules, alternating with sand overlying layers of limestone From 
this limestone, when tapped, ivater rises to vrithin 25 feefof thesurface. 
The age of these strata is not known. They may be T^tiary or 
Cretaceous. Formerly, in parts of the District, water was to oe found 
at a higher level. Many old wells are said to have been msUe useless 
by the earthquake of 1819, which ^lowered all the springafrom 5 to 
10 cubits. In some cases deeper sinking h^ overcome tie evil; in 
others, a fine stratum of quicksand makes farther cutting dangerous 
The hot springs of Lasundra, 10 miles south-east of Kapaivanj, rise to 
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the surfSce in ten or twelve cisterns, the hottest reaching a temperature 
of IIS®. Like those at Tuva in Godhra, 20 miles to the south-east, 
and %t Anaval, 150 miles south, the Lasundra springs are slightly 
sulphurous, and thought to be useful in skin diseases. 

The District has no forests or forest lands, the trees either standing 
•singly or in small groves. In the north the mahua {Bassia latifolia), 
and in the south the mango and the hmbdo or nhn{Melia Azadirachta), 
are the commonest kinds, while the custard-apple, sitaphal {Anona 
sguamosQ\ is abundant all over the District. The riiyan (Mintusops 
hexafidra), the kanaj ( Uitnus {ntegrifoHa\ the karanj or kaniji (J^onga- 
mia glabra)^ and the aduso (Ailanthua cxcehd)^ also occur freely 
distributed. Mangoes are sent in considerable quantities to Baroda, 
Ahmadabad, and Kathiawar. During the hot season the fleshy corolla 
of the mahud flower is eaten by the poorer classes and by cattle, and 
from it is distilled a favourite liqut)r. Mixed with whe>, the berries of 
the rdyan form, during the hot season, the staple food of a large .section 
of the Koli population. 

Tigers and le<»pards, w’hich haunted the bed of the Mahi till a few 
years ago, are now rarel) heard of, owing to the spread of tillage and 
their pursuit by European sportsmen. Hyenas, jackals, foxes, wild 
hog, antelope, gazelle, and hares are common. Of game-birds, snipe, 
quail, and many species of duck abound; while geese, bustard, par- 
tridge, and florican may occasionally be shot. Poisonous snakes are 
common. Mah.secr and other fresh water fish are caught in the waters 
of the larger rivers. 

'lo Europeans the climate Ls tr)»ing. From November to March the 
air is pleasant an^ bracing. By the people of the District the charotar 
or central portion is considered healthy. The rainfall varies but slightly 
in different parts of the District. 'J'he annual fall is 38 inches in the 
Nadiad, Dorsad, and Anand fdJukas^ while it averages about 34 inches 
over the whole District. The average temperature is 82®, the maxi- 
mum being 1 1 6® and the minimum 43®. 

Kaira- District is made up partly of lands acquired from the Peshwa 
in 1802 by the Treaty of Bassein, partly of territory transferred by the 
GaikwSr of Baroda in 1803 and 1817. Rajputs Hjgtory 
reigned in Kaira from 746 to 1290, and, excepting 
perhaps Thasra and Kapadvanj, the District formed part of the directly 
managed poitions of Anhilvada. At the end of the fourteenth 
century Kaira passed to the Muhammadan kings of Ahmadabad, and 
in 1573 was transferred to the Mughals. In 1720 the Mar 3 .thas 
appeared, and from that time to th<i fall of Ahmadabad in 1752 the 
District was the scene of •perpetual struggles between the MarathSs 
and the Muhammadan viceroys. The Marathas were victorious, and 
in 1753 the Distyct was shared between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar. 
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Part of Kaira came into British possession in 1803, and the rest in 
1817. Under the terms of the Treaty of Bassein (December 31, 1802), 
the NapSld group of villages was handed over by the Peshwa. In 1863 
the GaikwSr ceded NadiSd, MStar, and Mahudha, as well as thC fort 
and town of Kaira, for the maintenance of troops supplied by the 
British Government. Again, by treaty dated November 6, 1817, the 
GaikwSr ceded Mehmadibid, Alina, Thasra, Antroli, and half of 
the town and district of Petlad to provide for the payment of addi- 
tional troops. At the same time, Kapadvanj and Bhalaj were received 
in exchange for the district of Bijapur in Northern Gujarat. 

The territories acquired in 1803, together with Dholka, Dhandhuka, 
Rgnpur, and Gogha, which now form part of Ahmadabad District, 
remained in charge of the Resident at Baroda from the date of their 
cession till May, 1805. During this time a European Assistant and 
native officers administered, according to local usage, the police and 
justice of the country. In 1805 a Collector was appointed, with juris* 
diction over the ceded tracts, both those to the north of the Main 
and those to the west of the Gulf of Cambay. In the same year the 
town of Kaira was selected as a large military station. The increase in 
the British possessions consequent on the treaty of November, 1817, 
necessitated fresh administrative arrangements. The territory north of 
the Mahl was, from January i, r8i8, divided into the two Districts of 
Kaira and Ahmadabad. In 1830 Kapadvanj was included in Ahmad- 
^b&d, and Kaira became a sub-collectoratc under the Collector of 
Ahmadabad. In 1833 Ahmadabad and Kaira were again separated. 
Since then, more than once, villages have been transferred from one 
District to the other, and the original irregular groups and collections 
of villages have been gradually consolidated into seveA tdlukas. 

Throughout the District are Hindu and Musalman buildings of 
interest. The rauza of Mubarak Saiyid (died a. h. 966) at Sojalc is 
one of the finest of the latter. Kapadvanj contains some buildings of 
great antiquity ; a beautiful arch described by Forbes in his Rds Mdldy 
a kund or basin of consecrated water, a mosque, and a well ; and an 
underground temple of Mahadeo which has recently been explored for 
the first time. It is also remarkable for a fine Jain temple recently built. 

In 1846 the population of Kaira District was returned at 566,513. 
By 1872 it had risen to 782,938. In 1881 the population was 
805,003; in 1891, 871,794; and iiM9or, 716,332. 

PopuUtion. decrease of 18 per cent, during the last decade 

was due to the famine and cholera of 1899-1900. The District is 
divided into 7 td/ukas^ with area and population (1901) as given in the 
table on the next page. 

The number of towns in the District iiv 1901 was ir, and of vil- 
lages 398. The chief towns are Nadiad, Kapadvanj, Kaira (the 
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h^d-quarters), An and, and Mehmadabad. Owing to the. large fertile 
areasiBRrhich the District comprises, it is the most thickly populated in 
the Presidency. The most populous ialukas are Nadiad, Borsad, and 
Anand. Gujarati is the vernacular. Classified according to religion, 
Hindus in 1901 numbered 614,146, or 85 per cent, of the total ; Mu- 
hammadans, 68,187, 9 per cent.; Christians, 25,210; Jains, 8,469 ; 

and Parsis, 209. 
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'I'he following castes arc of importance : Brahmans, 38,000 ; Vanis, 
22,000; Rajputs, 2T,ooo; Chamars, 13,000; Kunbis (agriculturists), 
127,000; Kolis (agriculturists), 252,000; Dhers or Mahars, 21,000. 
The Muhammadans include 16,000 Pathans and 10,000 Bohras. 

'J'he Lewa and Kadva Kunbis arc. the best farmers in the District, 
and a sober; peaceable, and industrious race. The Kunbis of certain 
villages are held in honour as descended from the leading men among 
the original settlers in Gujarat. The Rajputs, with the exception of a 
few who, with the title of Thakur, still retain landed estates, have sunk 
into the mass of ordinary peasant proprietors. The Kolis number 
252,000, or 35 per cent, of the total ixjpulation. Idle and turbulent 
under native rule, they are new quiet, hard-working, and prosperous. 
Among Hindu low castes, the Dhers are distinguished for industry and 
good behaviour. 'Fhey formerly lived in comfort by weaving coarse 
cotton cloth, but the competition of the Bombay and local mills is now 
shutting them out of the market. the Musalman population, about 
one-third, under the name of Saiyids, Shaikhs, Pathans, and Mughals, 
represent the foreign conquerors of Gujarat. The remainder, called 
Momnas, Bohras, Tais, and Ghanchis, are the descendants of Hindus 
converted to Islam under the Ahiyadabad kings. Musalmans of the 
first class, employed chiefty as cultivators or in Government service as 
police or messengers, are for the most part poor. Musalm^is of the 
second class are,artisans, chiefly weavers and oil-pressers, and are hard- 
working and well-to-do. Most of the population is dependent on 
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agriculture, which supports 67 per cent, of the total. General labour 
supports 4 per cent., and the remainder are distributed between 
commerce and trade, personal service, &c. Over 15,000 are er^aged 
in cotton-weaving. 

At the (Census of 1901 the native Christian population of the District 
was returned at 25,131, showing an increase of no less than tenfold 
since 1891. This may to some extent be the result of conversions to 
Christianity during the famine ; but it is noteworthy that the Salva- 
tion Army has been active in Kaira for some years, and that a large 
number of the Christians are Salvationists, mainly converted from the 
lower classes. , Hesides the Salvation Army, the following missions are 
at work in the District : the Irish Presbyterian, with stations at Borsad 
and Anand, which maintains 2 Anglo-vernacular and 46 vernacular 
schools, 4 orphanages, and a htispital at Anand, and has settled 14 
colonies of convtTts on waste land procured from Government; the 
Methodist Episcopal at Nadiad, which maintains 165 schools, an in- 
dustrial school, iin orphanage, and a dispensary, and which under- 
took extensive lelief operation^ in the famine of 1900; the ('hristian 
Alliance in the Mat'ir tuluka^ which maintains 9 schools and an 
orplunage and industrial school at Kaira ; and the Roman (Catholic 
at Anand, which maintains 19 schools, an industrial school, and an 
orphanage and dispensary. The Salvation Army maintains 1 1 2 schools 
and a well-equipped hospital at Anand, which is very po[)ular among all 
classes. Khasivadi, ‘ the beautiful garden,’ in Borsad toivn was the first 
to show a leaning towards Christianity, two families having been con- 
verted there in 1847. There is an English church at Kaira known as 
St. George’s Church, established about 1825. • 

'Phe soil belongs to four clas.ses : light, medium, black, and alluvial, 
with subordinate varieties. The light soil is the most common, 
. - varying in equality from the loose-grained yelK)w sand 

® ** of the fields near the Sabarmati and the Main, to a 

rich lighter mould common in the central talukas^ and found to per- 
fection in the south-west corner of Matar. I'he medium soil is fairly 
well distributed over the whole District. The black soil of Kaira is 
poor and generally contains either soda or limestone. Alluvial soil 
or bhatha is found near the Vatrak river and is a rich garden mould. 

The greater part of the land of the District is ryotwari (1,075 square 
miles, or 88 per cent, of the total area), about 7 per cent, being held 
on 'udhad or quit-rent tenure. The main statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4 are shown in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

The chief crops, w’ith the area upder each in square miles (1903-4), 
are : bajra (313), kodra (162), rice (91), and ivheat (18), 

Cotton is grown in small patches (10 square miles). The finest 
tobacco in Western India is grown in Kaira, occupying 24 sejuare 
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miles, mostly in the Nadiad, Borsad, and Anand tdlukas ; but the cul- 
tivators, though skilful in rearing the plant, know nothing of its prepara- 
tion^for the European market Two varieties of tobacco are grown, 
^titalabdi or local plant and the khdndeshi or plant introduced from 
Khandesh. An irrigated field yields twice as large a crop as a dry 
^ one. About the beginning of July, as soon as the first rain has fallen, 
the seed is sown on a well-prepared plot of ground, and after about 
a month and a half the seedlings are ready for transplantation. I'he 
field is scored in squares by a heavy, long-toothed rake, and at each 
}K>int of intersection a seedling is set. The plant takes about five and 
a half months to ripen. As soon as it is ready, it is carefully examined, 
and divided into two classes, kdlio and jardo \ the kdJto is cut down, 
stalk and ail, and laid out to dry ; the jardo is left a little longer, and 
then the leaves are stripped off the stein. A moth caterpillar is the 
chief enemy of the plant. 1 obacco-growing is a costly process, and 
can be undertaken only by substantial cultivators. It has been calcu- 
lated that the cost of growing an acre of plant is Rs. 270, and the profit 
R's. no. Cotton is grown only from the local plant, and occupies 
every seventh furrow in fields sown with ordinary grain crops. 
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'' The area for which statistical are not available is 139 squaie mile*. 


Several attempts have been made to improve the Kaira cotton, but 
without success. Indigo was once one of the chief exports from 
GujarSt, but by 1827 it had almost ceased to be produced. A later 
attempt to encourage the growth in Kaira was attended with failure, 
A Government silk garden was started in 1837, but was closed in 1847. 
The Nadiad Agricultural Association’s small experimental farm has 
been removed to Kamta, and has practically been handed over to the 
department of Agriculture, which has enlarged its scope and is pro- 
viding new buildings. Numerous experiments in the cultivation of 
tobacco and other staple crops of the District have been made. It has 
been aicertained in the course of these experiments that a better yield 
of tobacco is obtained by growing it continuously instead of in rotation, 
that deep tillage* increases the out turn, and that Sumatra tobacco 
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cannot be grown. The desi or local tobacco stands first in quality and 
quantity, and the Belgaum varied^ second. In the ten years ending 
a total of X9-8 lakhs was advanced to cultivators linder 
the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, of which 7-7 
lakhs was lent in 1899-1900, and 8*8 lakhs in 1900-1. 

Cattle are imported from Kgthiawar and K^nkrej in Northern Guja- 
rat. Some of the largest used to be bred in the District at Bhalaj, 
and many villages of the Nadiad tdluka are famous for their bullocks. 
Ponies arc bred in the District, but they are not suitable for cavalry 
remounts. Two Government i)ony stallions are maintained by the 
Civil Veterinary department. 

Of the total cultivated area of 1,131 square miles, 37 square miles, 
or 3 per cent., were irrigated in 1903-4. 'I'he chief sources of irriga- 
tion are it minor works, 10,886 wells, and 1,391 tanks. The wells 
most commonly in use are deep, shallow wells being found only in 
the Matar laluka. 'Phe water is drawn up by bullocks in four leathern 
bags working simultaneously. The ponds are used for irrigating rice 
lands. After the close of the cold season few of them hold any large 
supply of water. The Khari sluice system irrigated nearly 8,800 acres 
in 1903-4. In 1902 large reservoirs were constructed at Goblaj, 
Tranja, Nagrama, and Vangroli by famine labour. 

Iron ore was at one time worked in the neighbourhood of Kapad- 
vanj. In the bed of the Majam river, about 15 miles from Kapadvanj, 
are found varieties of agate and moss-stone. The bed of the Mahi 
contains masses and boulders of tr.*p ; while on its upper course, on 
the Balasinor frontier, rock is plentiful, including trap, with occasional 
limestone, quartz, and granite. 

The opening of steam factories at Ahmadabad and at Nadiad has 
greatly reduced the demand for hand-spun cotton, once a staple. The 
water of the Distric^t is thought to be especially 

CO JilSStions. 8"°^^ purposes. Soap and glass are 

manufactured at Kapadvanj. A steam spinning-mill, 
established at Nadiad in 1876 at a cost of about 5 lakhs, has 14,568 
spindles, which turn out over a million pounds of yarn, and employ 
584 person.s. Considerable quantities of coarse cloth for home con- 
sumption are woven in hand-looms by the lower castes of Hindus. 
In the larger towns calico printing is carried on by classes known as 
Bhavsars and Chhipas. 

The chief exports are prints, grain, tobacco, butler, oil, and mahuii 
flowers ; the chief imports arc piece-goods, grocery, molasses, and dye- 
stuffs. Kaira is particularly notetl (or its or clarified butter, the 
export of which is valued at 8 lakhs. Thff ghi when made is forced 
into large leathern bottles holding from 60 to 200 lb. ^ 

In 1884 there was only one made road in the DiSitrict. There arc 
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now x66^ miles of metalled and 19 of unmetalled roads. Of the 
fomier, 33 miles of Provincial roads and 123 miles of local board 
roads^re maintained by the Public Works department. All the water- 
courses are bridged except the large rivers, and avenues of trees are 
maintained along 49 miles. New roads were constructed by famine 
labour in 1900 from Mehmadftbid to D&kor and from Borsad to Agas 
railway station. The whole of the District is connected with Ahmad- 
gb8d city by metalled roads. The main line of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway passes through the District from north to 
south for 38 miles, and a branch line from Anand runs through the 
PSnch Mahals to Godhra, where it connects with the Godhra-Ratlto 
Railway, traversing the District for 34 miles. In 1890 another branch 
line was opened from Anand to Petl^d in Baroda territory, and thence 
in 1901 to Cambay town, thus bringing Kaira into close connexion 
with the sea. This line traverses the District for 6 miles. Ferries 
ply across the Mahl. 

A severe famine took place in 1791-2, when rain fell only once; 
in 18x3-4 there were only two showers of rain throughout the year: 
in 1825 the later rains failed, and remissions of land Famine 
revenue to the amount of over 1^ lakhs were granted. 

On the other hand, the period 1814-22 was marked by heavy floods 
and rainfall that caused much damage to the country. In 1834 locusts 
ate up the crops, and remi.ssions amounting to nearly 2 lakhs were 
sanctioned. In 1837, 1868, and 1871 disastrous storms swept over 
the District. During the forty years 1836-76, though the rainfall had 
at times been scanty and the crops failed, no season of famine or 
even of general scarcity occurred in Kaira. Owing to the scanty 
rainfall in 1877 (19*13 inches), there was a partial failure of crops, 
and the poorer people, especially in the Kapadvanj and Thflsra 
tdlukas in the north-east, suffered some distress, which, however, did 
not leave behind serious results. In 1899 the monsoon failed and the 
District was visited by severe famine. In April of the following year 
nearly 85,000 persons, exclusive of 8,000 dependants, were on relief 
works, and 15,000 more received gratuitous relief. The number 
increased to 143,000 by July of the same year, excluding 13,000 
dependants and 38,000 on gratuitous relief. The latter reached 
a maximum of 113,000 in August. It is calculated that there was, 
during the three years 1900-2, an increase of 112,464 deaths over the 
yearly average. The loss of cattle in the year 1899-1900 amounted 
to 233,000. The cost of relief measures in the District, including the 
Panch Mahgls, was over 88 lakhs. Remissions of land revenue to the 
amount of 35 lakhs were g{anted in these two Districts. The loans 
granted to agriculturists in Kaira alone amounted to 19 lakhs. 

The District is* divided into two subdivisions, in charge of an 
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Assisunt Collector and a Deputy-Collector respectively, and is com- 

aamiBiitration ^ ** iUukas of Akand, Borsad, 

* Kapadvanj, Matar, Mbhicadabad, Nadiad^ and 
Thasra. The Collector is ex-^ffido Political Agent for Cambay State 
and Additional Political Agent for Rewft Ktntha. f 

For judicial purposes the District is included in. the Jurisdiction of 
the Ju^ of AhmadSbftd. There are 5 Subocdinate Judges for dvil 
work, and 33 officers, including a bench of magistrates, to administ^ 
criminal justice. The common offences are murder in Borsad and 
Anand, and house-breaking, burglary, cattle-stealing, and thefts dse- 
where. 

In 1803, when Kaiia was ceded to the British, the District aflbrded 
examples of various forms of land revenue administration. In the 
centre were three kinds of villages: rdsti or peaceable, mekwas or 
refractory, and an intermediate class of rasH-nuhtim villages. The 
refractory villages were occupied by the turbulent descendants of the 
Rijput and Koll warriors. Here Koll thakurs or chiefs administered 
despotically their little clusters of huts. Revenue was demanded but 
seldom paid. The peaceable villages were mostly grants from Govern- 
ment to those who had done some public service. The most important 
Muhammadan grants were called and were held rent-free. 

Internal administration was the concern of the village community. 
There were four forms of village government, the commoner being 
that by which the village headman engaged annually for the payment 
of a certain sum to Government. The profits of a good year, under 
this the most simple and general system, went to the headman ; on the 
other hand, the headman had to bear any loss from fiulure of crop or 
short tillage. Above the headman or paid were the revenue-farmers 
{Jtamdtfisddr)^ who fixed the village contributions ; afid below the head- 
men were the cultivators and coparceners of the village. A class quite 
apart, called manoHdars^ or money-lenders, arose as sureties for the 
payment of the revenue, 'fhis short statement furnishes an outline of 
the Marfithfi revenue system. It had the merit of simplicity and was 
calculated to ensure the recovery of revenue. At the same time it is 
clear that it was productive of abuses and suffering to the cultivating 
classes. When the District was taken over by the British in 1803, the 
system was continued with but small modification until 1862. In that 
year the revenue survey system, which deals directly with individual 
cultivators, was introduced. The result of the survey assessment was 
to increase the land revenue demand from ii| to 13^ lakhs, or by 
II per cent In 1894 a resettlement was undertaken and completed 
in 1896, which further enhanced the total revenue by 17 per cent. 
The average rates of assessment are : * dry ’ land, Rs. 3-7 (maximum 
Rs. 6-12, minimum Rs. 1-8) : rice land, Rs. 511 f maximum Rs. 6 12, 
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minimum Rs. i-8) ; garden land, Rs. 9-9 (maximum Rs. 7, minimum 

Ri-s)-. . 

Collections of land revenue and total revenue have been as follows 
in recent years, in thousands of rupees :~ 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

1901-4. 

1903-4. 

Land revenne . 
Total menne . 

• 

• 

19,69 

iifii 

' > 9 . 5 * 

. ao,o 6 

r 

i 0 0 

»o, 7 J 


Of the Government villages, 88 are held on the narvdddri tenure. 
The peculiarity of this tenure is that it involves joint responsibility for 
the pa]rment of the Government revenue. In narvadari villages the 
paHdars or sharers belong to the KunbI caste, and on account of 
being narvdddrs hold a high position among their fellows, being the 
descendants of the old proprietary cultivators. This tenure has been 
preserved by Act V of 1862 of the Bombay (jovernment, but the land 
tax is levied at survey rates on the whole arable land. 'Vhe villages on 
the banks of the river Mahl held on the mekwdsi tenure pay their 
revenue in a lump sum. A clan of MusalmiUi yeomen, kno^m as the 
Mkliks, have for nearly 400 years held 27 villages on a special tenure. 

The District contains xo municipalities: namely, Kaira, Kapadvanj, 
Mehmadabad, Nadi AD, Dakor, Borsad, Anand, Umreth, Od, and 
Makudha. The District board was established in 1863, and there are 

7 td/uAa boards. The total expenditure of all these boards in X903-4 
was 2^ lakhs, of which half a lakh was spent on roads and buildings. 
The chief source of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has the assistance of 2 inspec- 
tors and xo chief^constables. There are 12 police stations. The force 
in 1904 numbered 555 men, working under 133 head constables. Six 
mounted police under one daffaddr were also maintained. There are 

8 subsidiary jails in the District, with accommodation for 187 prisoners. 
The daily average prison population in 1904 was 36, of whom 2 were 
females. 

The District stands fourth amoi^ the Districts of the Presidency in 
the literacy of its population, of whom 9*9 per cent. (17-9 males and 
0*9 females) were able to read and write in 1901. In 1855-6 there 
were only 7 schools attended by 1,036 pupils ; by 1876-7 the number 
of schools had risen to 189 and the number of pupils to i4»73o. In 
1881 there were 205 schools with 16,107 pupils, who increased to 
27,261 by 1891, and numbered 27,911 in 1901. In 1903-4 the 
District contained 365 schools, of which 84 were private, attended by 
i 7»474 pupils, including 2,581 girls. Besides one high school, there 
were 14 middle and 266 primary scHbols. Of the 281 public institu* 
tions, one is managed bylhe Educational department, and 246 by 
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local or municipal boards, while 30 are aided and 4 unaided. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,85,000, of which 
Rs. 23,000 was derived from fees. Of the total, 79 per cent^ was 
devoted to primary schools. 

In 1904 the District hid one hospital and 8 dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 94 in-patients. The number of patients treated in’ 
1904 was 110,069, including 1,122 in-patients; and 3,675 operations 
w'cre performed. The expenditure was Rs. 2i,ooo»of which Rs. 15,000 
was met from Local and municipal funds. The Irish Presbyterian and 
Salvation Army Missions have each opened a dispensary at Anand, to 
which hospitals are shortly to be added. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
17,000, representing a proportion of 24 per 1,000, which is slightly 
below' the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. iii, Kaira and Pancli 
Mahals (1879).] 

Kaira Town (Khcda). — Head-quarters of Kaira District, Bombay, 
.situated in 22^45' N. and 72® 41' E., 7 miles south-west of Mehmad- 
&bad station on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, and 
20 miles south-west of Ahmadab^. Population (1901), 10,392. Kaira 
is a very ancient place, having a legendary connexion with the Maha- 
bharata, and is proved by the evidence of coppcqilate grants to have 
existed as early as the fifth century a.d. l^rly in the eighteenth 
century it passed to the Babi family, with whom it remained till 1753, 
when it was taken by the Marathi under D^m&j! GaikwSlr. It was 
finally handed over to the British by Anand Rao Gaikwilr in 1803. 
Its frontier position rendered Kaira important ; and i force of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery was stationed there until the transfer, in 1830, 
of the frontier station to Deesa. The climate is said to have improved 
of late years. Earthquake .shocks were felt in i860 and 1864. The 
courthou.se is a handsome building with Greek pillars. Near it is a 
|)art of the old jail, in 1814 the scene of a riot in which the prisoners 
rose, and which was only suppre.s.sed with a lo.ss of 19 killed and 12 
wounded. The municipality was established in 1857, and its income 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 18,000, chiefly from a hou.se and land tax. Besides 
the Government revenue offices, the town contains a-Sub-Judge’s court, 
a civil hospital, and 6 schools (5 for boys and one for girls), attended 
by 543 male and 82 female pupils. The boys* schools include an 
English school with 92 pupils. 

Kairftna TahsiL— North-western tahsll of Muzafiarnagar District, 
United Provinces, lying between 29® 19' and 29® 42' N. and 77® 2' and 
77® 30' E., with an area of 464 square miles. It comprises five par- 
Kairana, Jhinjhana, Shamli, Thfiim Bhawan, and Bidauli— and 
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was forAierly known as Shftmli. Population increased from 200,157 in 
1S91 to 224,679 in 1901. The tah^l contains five towns : namely, 
Kaii^na (population, 19,304), the head-quarters, Thana Bhawan 
(8,861), Shamli (7,478)^ Jalalabad (6,822), and Jhinjhana (5,094); 
and 256 villages. In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue was 
•Rs. 3,86,000, and for cesses Rs. 50,000. The river Jumna forms the 
western boundary, and the adjoining tract lies low and is intersected 
by jJals and watercourses. The eastern half of the taMl is, however, 
part of the upland tract and is irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 291 square miles, of which 
1 31 were irrigated. 

KairSLna Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
MuzafTarnagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29® 24' N. and 
77® 12^ £. It is the terminus of a metalled road from MuzafTarnagar 
town. The population is increasing slowly and was 19,304 in 190T. 
Mukarrab KhAn, physician to JahAnglr and ShAh JahAn, received the 
town and surrounding country as a grant. He built a dargdh and 
laid out a beautiful garden with a large tank, and the town also con- 
tains several mosques dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. KairAna is built partly on the low-lying Jumna khadar and 
partly on the rising slope to the upland plain, and has a clean, well- 
paved bazar. The town w'as constituted a municipality in 1874. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, chiefly derived 
from octroi (Rs. 12,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 18,000. Orna- 
mental curtains are made here by pasting small pieces of looking- 
glass on coloured cloth. There is a considerable amount of traffic in 
grain with both the Punjab and the railway, and a small calico-printing 
industry. Besides the tahslli^ there are a munsifiy a dispensary, and two 
schools. 

Kaisarganj. — South-western ta/isU of Bahraich District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Fakhrpur and Hisampur, and 
lying between 27® 4' and 27® 46' N. and 81® 16' and 81® 46' E., with 
an area of 679 square miles. Population increased from 332,193 in 
1891 to 348,172 in 1901. There are 647 villages, but no town. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,29,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 75,000. The density of population, 513 persons per square mile, 
is considerably above the District average. The tahsil lies in the 
wide valley of the Gogra, and is scored by many old channels, the chief 
of which are the Sarju or Suhell and the Tirhi. The whole area is 
fertile, except where the Gogra ha^ deposited sand, and irrigation is 
rarely needed. In 1903-41 the area under cultivation was 443 square 
miles, of which only 13 were irrigated. 

Kalthal Tah^. —Western tahsil and subdivision of Karnal Di'>trici, 
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Punjab, lying between 29® 22' and 30® 12' N. and 76® 11' and 
76® 47' E., with an area of 1,289 square miles. The populatim in 
1901 was 265,189, compared with 257,493 in 1891. It contains the 
towns of Kaithal (population, 14,408), the head-quarters, and Pundri < 
( 5 )^ 34 ); and 413 villages, including Pehowa, a place of religious 
importance. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
2*7 lakhs. The tahal consists chiefly of the petty principality of 
Kaithal, which escheated in 1843. North of the Ghaggar, the country 
is undulating and the soil contains a considerable proportion of sand. 
The tract between the Ghaggar and the southern limits of the Saraswat! 
depression consists of vast prairies, flooded during the rains and inter- 
spersed with numerous trees and patches of cultivation. I'his tract, 
known as the Naili (NRli), is notoriously unhealthy, but the pasture it 
affords is invaluable in dry years. The southern half of the tahal is 
a level plain, now irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. On the east 
is the Nardak. The people have not yet entirely abandoned their 
pastoral traditions, and large tracts are still used for grazing alone. 
Farther west, cultivation becomes more general, and in the extreme 
south-west the soil contains a large proportion of sand. 

Kaithal Town, — Head-quarters of the subdivision and tahsil of the 
same name in Kamal District, Punjab, situated in 29® 48^ N. and 
76® 24^ E., 38 miles west of Karn&l town, and the terminus of the 
Kaithal branch of the Southern Punjab Railway. Population (1901), 
1 4,408. Kaithal is picturesquely situated on an extensive tank, which 
partly surrounds it, with numerous bathing-places and flights of steps. 
It lies in Kurukshetra, and is said to have been founded by the hero 
Yudhishthira. It bore in Sanskrit the name of Kapisthala, or the 
* abode of monkeys,’ and possesses an asthan or temple of Anjni, mother 
of Hanumdn, the monkey god. During the time of the earlier Muham- 
madan emperors it was a place of some importance, and TimQr, who 
says its inhabitants were fire-worshippers, halted here before he attacked 
Delhi in 1398. The tombs of several saints, the oldest of which is that 
of the Shaikh Salth-ud-dln of Balkh (a.d. 1246), show that it was a 
centre of Muhammadan religious life. The town was renovated, and 
a fort built, under Akbar. In 1767 it fell into the hands of the Sikh 
chief, Bhai Desu Singh, whose descendants, the Bhais of Kaithal, 
ranked among the most powerful of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. Their terri- 
tories lapsed to the British Government in 1843, when Kaithal became 
the head-quarters of a District ; but in 1849 this was absorbed into 
Th^nesar District, which was in turn included in that of Kamgl in 
1862. The now somewhat dilapidated fort or palace of the Bhais 
stands out prominently on the bank of the tank. *T!ie municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 19,900 and Rs. 20,400 respectively. 
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In t903-4 the income >vas Rs. i5i8oo» chiefly derived from octroi ; and 
the e^nditure was Rs. 17,400. It maintains a dispensary and an 
Anglo-vemacular middle school. Saltpetre is refined at Kaithali and it 
tias a considerable manufacture of lacquered wood, besides two cotton 
factories, one for ginning and the other for ginning and pressing. The 
number of employ& in the factories in 1904 was 103. 

Kftkar. — IH/uia of L&rkina District, Sind, Bombay, lying between 
26® S 3 ' * 7 ® *4' N. and 67® 12' and 67® 57' E., with an area of 445 

square miles. The population in 1901 was 49,252, compared with 
47,888 in 1891. The id/uka contains 73 villages, of which Khairpur 
Nathan Shah is the head-quarters. The density, 111 persons per 
square mile, is slightly below the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses in X903-4 amounted to 2*1 lakhs. The fa/uia depends 
for irrigation on the Western Nlra Canal, but suffers from its position 
at the lower end of the canal, the waters of which are largely exhausted 
by the northern fd/ukas. The western portion depends upon rain and 
a few hill-torrents for cultivation. Jowdr is the principal crop. 

Kftkorft. — Village in the District and tahsll of Budaun, United 
Provinces, situated in 27® 53' N. and 79® 3' E., near the bank of the 
Ganges, 12 miles south-west of Budaun town. Population (1901), 
2,941. The place is noted for a religious and trading fair held at the 
full moon of K&rtik (Octeber-November), which is attended by as 
many as 100,000 to 200,000 persons, who come from all parts of Rohil- 
khand, as well as from Delhi, Muttra, and Cawnpore. The principal 
object is bathing, J)ut a good deal of trade is carried on in cloth, metal 
goods, leather, and cattle. The actual site of the fair varies within 
a few miles according to the movements of the river. 

K&kori» — ^'Pown in the District and tahtll of Lucknow, UnUed 
Provinces, situated in 26® 52' N. and 80® 48' E., near a station on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), 8,933. Kftkorl 
is said to have been originally inhabited by Bhars and was sub- 
sequently included in Baiswara. It was granted to Muhammadans 
by Husain Sh8h of Jaunpur. Several tombs of noted saints are 
situated in the town and its environs. Some of the Shaikh families 
residing here are -of antiquity and position, and their members include 
many of the Lucknow pleaders, who have adorned the town with well- 
built houses, while others are engaged in Government service. Kflkorl 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,300. There are two schools with about no pupils. 

Kakrfllk. — Town in the Dauiganj^/a^jf/ of Budaun District, United 
Provinces, situated in 27® 5*3' N. and 79® 12' E., 12 miles south of 
Budaun town. Population (1901), 5,954* The name is said to have 
been derived front kankar or nodular limestone, which is largely found 
in the neighbourhood. In April, 1858, General Penny defeated near 
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KakrSlft a party of Gh^Is or fanatical Musalmftns, who were 'lying in 
ambush for him. This victory put an end to the rebel government 
which had ruled at Budaun for eleven months. The town cyitains 
a sarai^ and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,000. The primary school has 75 pupils. * 

Kftlftbftgh.— Small cantonment in Haz£ra District, North-West 
Frontier Province, situated in 34® 6' N. and 73® 25' E., on the road 
between Abbottkbad and Murree. During the summer months it is 
occupied by one of the British mountain batteries which are stationed 
at Rawalpindi in the winter. 

KUftbftgh Estate. — Estate in the District and tah&l of Mianwali, 
Punjab, with an area of 107 square miles. It is held by Muhammad 
KhSn Malik Var, the Awin Malik of KaUlbagh. Over 300 years ago 
the AwSn Maliks settled at Dhankot, a natural fastness on the Indus 
above Kalabagh. They forced the Bhangi Khel Khattaks of the hills 
on the north to pay tribute, and at the close of the eighteenth century 
were recognized as chiefs of the Kalabagh territory by TimQr Shah 
Durrani. The Sikhs annexed the estate in 1822, but Malik Allah Yar 
Khan retained it as their feudatory. He assisted Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir Herbert) Edwardes to construct the Dallpnagar fort at Baimu, 
and his son Muzafiar Khan was taken prisoner there by the Sikhs in 
the second Sikh War. During the Mutiny he raised 100 men and was 
entrusted with the charge of one of the gates of Peshawar city, receiv- 
ing the title of Khan Bahadur as a reward. The present Malik, Yar 
Muhammad Khan, succeeded in 1885. He holds a jd^r worth 
Rs. 6,000, and his income is about Rs. 22,000 & year, of which 
Rs. 1,000 is derived from the manufacture of alum. 

Kaiftbftgh Town.— Town in the Isa Khel tahll of Mianwali 
].)istrict, Punjab, situated in 32® 58' N. and 71® 33' E. Population 
(1901), 5,824. The town is picturesquely situated at the foot of the 
Salt Range, on the right bank of the Indus, at the point where the 
river debouches from the hills, 105 miles below Attock. The houses 
nestle against the side of a precipitous hill of solid rock-salt, piled one 
upon another in successive tiers, the roof of each tier forming the street 
which passes in front oi the row immediately above. Long before the 
British annexation of the Punjab, Kalftbagh was famous for its salt; 
and some of the wonders told of it by travellers as long ago as 1808 
may still be seen in its houses built of and on rock-salt, its roads cut 
out of the solid salt rock, and its immense exposures of salt; sometimes 
closely resembling alabaster. 'i'|;ie K^labagh hills are a continuation 
of the cis-Indus ix>rtion of the Salt Rang^ but are remarkable for the 
quantity of salt exposed, and the purity, closeness of grain, and hard- 
ness of a great proportion of it. Unlike the operations elsewhere in 
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the Salt Range, which are purely mining, the salt is here quarried 
sA the surface. There are twelve quarries, some situated on the right 
banl^of the Indus, and some on the right bank of the LQn Nullah, 
which runs into the Indus on its right bank, at the base of a hill 
known as the SaudSgar hill. Enormous quantities of salt lie exposed 
* here, underlying Tertiary strata, in workable seams of from 4 to 20 feet 
thick, alternating with seams of impure salt and marl. The deposits 
rise to a height of about 200 feet above the bed of the Gor goige, 
the seams striking south to north and dipping to the west at an angle 
of about 70^ The salt is slightly better in quality than that of the 
Mayo and Warcha Mines, and is in high favour with traders ; but it 
is handicapped in competition with those salts, because the Indus lies 
between it and the Miri station of the Kundikn-Campbellpore Railway. 
The quarries lie from half a mile to a mile from the sale d^p6t at 
KukrtowSla Vandah on the right bank of the Indus, where the miners 
deliver the salt at the rate of Rs. 4-2 per 100 maunds. The whole 
of the operations connected with the salt up to the time that it is 
deposited in store in the ddpdt are in the hands of the miners. At 
the d^p6t the salt is weighed out to purchasers and cleared under the 
supervision of the inspector in charge. The total quantity issued in 
1903-4 amounted to 191,750 maunds, of which 150,062 maunds were 
removed by rail and 32,x6i by river. Alum also occurs in the 
neighbouring hills, and forms a considerable but decreasing item of 
local trade, the out-turn in 1904 being about 3,500 maunds, which 
hold for Rs. 3 per maund (82^ lb.). The town possesses a manufacture 
of striped cloth (j/75l), and of iron instruments and vessels from metal 
imported from Ae KSnigoram hill 

The municipality was created in 1875. income and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,100 and Rs. 6,600. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. sfioo^ chiefly derived from octroi; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 6,700. The town contains a dispensary and 
a municipal primary school An Awan family, which resides in K 3 .la- 
bggh, has a certain supremacy over the whole of the tribesmen, the 
representative of the family bearing the title of Malik. 

Kalabgur.— in Medak District, Hyderabad State, with an 
area of 432 square miles. The population in 1901, including 
was 78,052, compared with 96,100 in 1891, the decrease being due 
to emigration and transfer of villages. The taluk contains one town, 
Sadaseopet (population, 6,672) ; and Sangareddipet (4,809) is the 
head-quarters of the District and taluk* There are also 144 other 
village.s, of which 60 are jaglr* '/he land revenue in 1901 was 2*4 
lakhs. Kalabgur is well supplied with tanks, and rice and sugar-cane 
are largely cultivated. The NiisSlm’s State Railway passes through its 
southern portioq,* and the river MSnjra flows through the north. 
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Kftlft-Chttta. -Mountain range in the Pindi Gheb iahAltS Attock 
District, Punjab, having the general form of a wedge or triangle, ^rhose 
base rests upon the left iMink of the Indus, near the township of 
Nftra, while its apex stretches to the Margala pass, about 50 miles* 
to the eastward. The broadest portion has a depth of about 1 2 miles. 
The range is formed of two portions differing much in appearance. 
The south-western part, stretching for 35 miles from the Indus 
through the Pindi Gheb tahal^ known as the Kfila Pahftr or ‘black 
mountain,’ is generally formed of very dark sandstgne, often quite 
purple in hue, and sometimes blackened by exposure to the weather. 
Mixed with this are grey sandstone and red clay. The Chitta or 
‘ white ’ hill runs the whole length of the northern side of the range. 
It is formed of white NummuUtic limestone, but dark limestone also 
crops up in its midst ; it is by far the more valuable part of the range, 
the limestone being used for burning, and the forest produce being far 
better than in the KHU. Bushes of acacia and wild olive are scattered 
over its rugged sides, but on the main portion a coarse grass forms 
the only v^etation. 

Kaladan. — Kiver of Burma, which rises in the Chin Hills in the 
Yahow country, and is there known as the Boinu. Its course at first 
is southwards, then northwards. Bending westwards, it passes through 
a portion of the Lushai Hills, and then turning south again, enters 
Northern Arakan at its northern end, and flows down the western side 
of the District, past Paletwa, the head-quarters, which lies on its 
western bank. Farther south it enters Akyab Districtiand, continuing 
in a southerly direction, empties itself after a course of nearly 300 miles 
into the Bay of Bengal at Akyab, where its estuary is 6 miles in breadth. 
It is a picturesque river, navigable for steam traffic as high as Paletwa, 
nearly 100 miles from the sea. Its principal tributaries are the Dalet, 
Palet, Mi, and Pi. 

Kal&dgi. — Village in the Btgalkot taluka of Bijapur District, 
Bombay, situated in i6‘’ 12^ N. and 75^ 30' £., on the right bank 
of the Ghatprabha river, 15 miles west of Bagalkot on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 4,946. Kal&dgi was formerly- 
the chief station of the District and a cantonment. The municipality, 
established in 1866, was abolished after the removal of the head- 
quarters in 1885. 

K&l&handl.— Feudatory State in Bengal, lying between 19° 3^ 
and 20® 28' N. and 82® 32' and 83® 47' E., and formerly known as 
Karond. It is bounded on the nohh by the Patn& State, on the north- 
west by Raipur District, and on the east, &outh-east, and south-west 
by the Jeyporc zaminddri of Vizagapatam District. ‘The area of the 
State i.s 3*745 square miles; and its head-(]uarters are af Bhaw&ni Patn&, 
a village of 4,400 inhabitants, 140 miles from Sambalpur and 130 from 
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Chicacole station on the East Coast Railway. From the north-east 
to thcj%outn-west of the State runs an almost continuous range of hillSi 
a part of the Eastern Ghftts, with several peaks approaching 4,000 feet 
|n elevation. To the north of this range lies a stretch of comparatively 
open country interspersed with low hills. The uplands are generally 
well wooded, except in tracts where the forest has been burnt off for 
cultivation. The Indrftvati river rises in the south of the State and 
passes into Bastar after a short course through the hills. The open 
country is drained by the Tel river and its affluent the Hatti. 

The ruling family are NSgvansi Kljputs, and are said to be con- 
nected with the Satrangarh Rftjgs of Chotft NSgpur. The State appears 
to have existed from a remote period without being subject to any 
definite suzerainty. The payment of tribute and acknowledgement of 
their supremacy were, however, imposed by the Marftthfts. In 1878 the 
chief, Udit Prat&p Deo, obtained an hereditary salute of 9 guns. In x88i, 
on the death of Udit Frat^p Deo, discontent broke out among the 
primitive Khond tribe, who form a large proportion of the population. 
The late Rfijtl had encouraged the immigration of members of the 
Koltk caste, who arc excellent agriculturists and keenly acquisitive 
of land: and many of the Khond headmen and tenants had been 
ousted by them. The smouldering grievances of the Khonds had been 
suppressed by Udit PraUlp, but they now found expression in acts 
of plunder. A British officer was dispatched to K8l&handl to inquire 
into their complaints, and a settlement was arrived at, which it was 
thought would pyve satisfactory. 'Fhese hopes, however, were illusor)' ; 
and in May, 1882, the Khonds rose and slaughtered more than 
80 Koltgs, while 300 more were besieged in the village of Norl5, the 
Khonds appearing with portions of the scalps and hair of the murdered 
victims hanging to their bows. On the arrival of a body of police, 
which had been summoned from Vizagapatam, they dispersed, and the 
outbreak w^as soon afterwards suppressed, seven of the ringleaders 
being arrested, tried, and hanged. A settlement was made of the 
grievances of the Khonds, and the tranquillity of the State has not 
again been disturbed. The next chief, Raghu Kishor Deo, was installed 
in 1894 on attaining his majority, but was murdered in 1897 by a 
servant. He left an infant son of two years of age, Brij Mohan Deo, 
who is now being educated at Bhaw8ni Patnil. During his minority 
the management of the State is in charge of a Political Agent 
subordinate to the Commissioner of Orissa. 

The population in 1901 was 35ct,529, having increased by 7 per 
cent, during the previous decade. The number of inhabited villages 
is 2,198, and the* density of i)opulation 94 persons per square mile. 
About 81 per cent, of the population speak Oriyi and 15 per cent. 
Khondi, the language of the fthond tribe. Khonds number 103,000, 
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or 29 per cent, of the total ; and next to them the most rfumerous 
castes are Gahrfts or Ahirs, Dorns, a menial caste of sweepers, and 
Gonds. There is a very slight sprinkling of Telugu castes. ^ 

Along the base of the hills is found a light alluvial soil, fertile and 
easily tilled, and yielding good crops of almost any grain. The open 
country is covered by black cotton soil mixed with limestone nodules 
and with the yellow clay or gravel formed from metamorphic rock. 
The hilly country on the south and east, amounting to 62 per cent, 
of the whole State, has not been surveyed. Of the remaining land, 
632 square miles, or 45 per cent of the available area, are occupied 
for cultivation, and 437 were cultivated in 1904. The staple crops 
are rice, covering 285 square miles; /r 7 , 68; and kodon and kutkly 
22. The State contains 1,464 tanks, from which 289 square miles 
can be irrigated. The numerous streams flowing from the hills 
also afibrd natural irrigation to land lying on their banks, and soil in 
this position gives two crops in the year. Oranges and plantains are 
grown on irrigated land. The prevailing forest tree in the north of the 
State is sal {Shorea robustd)^ teak being rare and local. With the sal 
are associated the other common trees of Peninsular India. Farther to 
the south between the Tel and Indravati, where a range of hills inter- 
venes, the sal disappears and saj {Terminalia tomentosa) is the com- 
monest tree. Owing to the distance of the forests from the railway, 
exports of timber are inconsiderable. No minerals are worked, but 
graphite occurs in veins and pockets in the metamorphic rocks. The 
State contains 48 miles of gravelled and 116 of embanked roads. The 
principal routes are those from Bhawani Patna to Raipur, and to 
Sambalpur through Bolangir in Patna, and from Jilhagarh to Rajim 
through Deobhog. Exports are sent principally to Raipur and the 
Madras Presidency, while imports are received from Raipur, Sambal- 
pur, and Madras. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. i,ir,ooo, the princi{)al items being 
land revenue and cesses, Rs. 59,000 ; forests, Rs. 14,000 ; and excise, 
Rs. 24,000. The unsurveyed territory on the south and east is com- 
prised in six minor zananddri estates, and a hilly tract called DongurlS, 
mainly occupied by Khonds who practise shifting cultivation. The 
revenue paid by the zaminddrs is Rs. 3,500. Two of the zaminddri 
families are related to the chief. The remaining area has been cadas- 
trally surveyed and a settlement effected. The taction of land is 
about 8 annas per cultivated acre. About Rs. 3o,ooo^f the gross land 
revenue has been assigned in revenue-free grants. The total expenditure 
in 1904 was Rs. 1,36,000, the principal items being tribute, Rs. 12,000 ; 
allowances to the ruling family, Rs. 2o,oqp; general administration, 
Rs. 14,000 ; and police, Rs. 18,000. The tribute is liable to revision. 
In twelve years since 1893 the State has expended 3>*23 lakhs on public 
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works under the supervision of the Engineer of* the Chhattlsgarh 
States division. The works carried out include, besides the roads men- 
tioned the construction of a palace, public offices, a hospital, police 
station, school, and sarai at Bhawani Patn£. The educational institu- 
tions comprise 48 schools with 3,876 pupils, including one English 
^nd two vernacular middle schools and a girls’ school. The total 
expenditure on education in 1904 was Rs. 7,000. At the Census of 
1901, 6,129 persons were returned as able to read and write, the 
proportion being 1*7 per cent. (3*3 males and o*i females). Dispen- 
saries have been established at Bhawani Patn9, Junkgarh, KilshTpur, 
and Thu2Lm§ll, and a separate dispensary for females at BhawSni PatnS. 
About 63,000 persons were treated in these institutions in 1904. 

Kftlahasti Zamind&ri. — One of the largest zn/ninddri estates in 
Madras, situated partly in North Arcot District, partly in Nellore, and 
partly in Chingleput. Number of villages, 406 in North Arcot, 201 in 
Nellore, and 206 in Chingleput ; area, 638 square miles in North 
Arcot, 576 in Nellore, and 250 in (Chingleput; total population (1901), 
2231327. The capital is Kalahasti 'Fown, where the zananddr 
resides. The history of the family, which belongs to the Velama caste, 
is obscure. The original owner of the estate probably received it from 
a king of the Vijayanagar d>’nasty in the fifteenth century, on condition 
of maintaining order. The estate at one time spread as far as the site of 
Fort St. Geoi^e, and the Company obtained the land on which Madras 
now stands from the proprietor in 1639. The settlement is tradition- 
ally said to have been named Chennappapatnam in honour of the 
zaniindaf^s father. The estate came under British control in 1792, 
and a formal gamt to the family was made in 1801. The zamnddr 
afterwards received the hereditary title of Raja. The gross income 
amounts to over 5 lakhs. The peshkash (or permanent revenue paid 
to Government) for the whole of it is 1-7 lakhs, and the demand for 
land cess amounts to Rs. 35,000. Owing to the estate being heavily 
encumbered, it was recently taken under the management of the Court 
of Wards, but it has now been handed back to the proprietor. The 
estate is in a great measure covered by scrub jungle, especially the 
portion in North Arcot District. Much firewood is sent to Madras 
city from these forests ; and leopards, bears, and small game are fairly 
numerous in them. A laige number of the jungle tribes of Irulas 
and Yanadis subsist by gathering honey, roots, and bark for sale in 
the neighbouring villages, llie soil is net very rich, but about 
140,000 acres are under cultivation. 

KUahasti TBbd[l.—ZamiHddri tahal in the Kalahasti zanAn- 
dart in the north-east of North Aitot District, Madras, lying between 
13® 14' and 13® 5s' N. an8 79® 27' and 79® 59' E. Area, 638 square 
miles; population in 1901, 94,132, compared with 81,860 in 1891. 
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The /oAif/ contains 324 villages and one town» Katjihasti (population, 
11,992), the head-quarters. Demand for peshkash and Iwd cess in 
1903-4, Rs. 78,000. 

KMahastI Town.— Head-ciuarters of the iahoi of the same name 
in Morth Arcot District, Madras, situated in 13^ 45' N. and 79Vj^2'E., 
with a station on the South Indian Railway, on the right bank 
of the Swarnamukhi at the extremity of the Nagari hilts. Popu; 
lation (1901), 11,992. It is the residence of the Raja of KShhasti, 
and the head-quarters of the depaiy-iahsiUar and sub-magistrate. 
A huge number of the inhabitants are in the employ of the zanundar^ 
whose residence, an imposing-looking building, faces the eastern street 
of the old town. The approach to the town from the river is through 
the last gap in the Nagari hills, which are here considered so holy that 
the quariying of stone or gravel is forbidden. KAlahasti is a thriving 
town, carrying on a brisk trade in grain, bangles, and many other 
articles. A good deal of cotton stuff is woven in the suburbs, and the 
hand-printed and hand-painted cotton fabrics enjoy a high reputation. 
Some of the latter gained a bronze medal at the Delhi Darbir Exhibi- 
tion of 1903. 'Fhe town is famous for its Siva temple, wherein a festi- 
val takes place annually during February and March. 

Kalalt. — Village in the NarwUna tahal^ Karmgarh mzamat^ Patigla 
State, Punjab, situated in 21^ 49' N. and 76^ 19^ E., 13 miles south- 
west of Kaithal on the Narwgna-Kaithal branch of the Southern 
Punjab Railway. Population (1901), 3,490. The place is famous for 
four ancient temples ascribed to Rij8 Silbahan, and for a tank, called 
KapSl Manfs iirath^ which is held sacred by Hindus. The temples, 
which are adorned with sculptures, are supposed to date from the 
eleventh centuxy. ^ 

Kalale. — Village in the Nanjangad fd/uk of Mysore District, Mysore, 
situated in 12^ 4' N. and 76^ 40^ £., 3 miles south-west of NanjangUd. 
Population (1901), 2,500. The place is historically interesting as the 
ancestral domain of the Dalav&yis of Mysore. It is said to have been 
founded in 1504 by a connexion of the Vijayanagar family. .After the 
Mysore R 3 j 8 s acquired Seringapatam in 1610, they formed an alliance 
with the Kalale family, by which the latter furnished the DalavAyi, or 
hereditary minister and general of the State, while Mysore furnished 
the Kartar (^Curtur’ in old English documents) or ruler. I^itterly the 
UalavUyis rendered the RljUs subservient to their interests, but were in 
their turn displaced by Haidar All. 'Fhe municipality formed in 1899 
was converted into a Union in 1904. The receipts^ind expenditure 
during the two years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,990 and Rs. 650. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 870 and Rs. 2,800. 

Kabun.- Crown taluk in the vorth of Osm 3 nilbad District, Hyder- 
&b&d State. The population in 1901 was 38,030, and the area 
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303 square miles; but in T905 the Wisi tUuk was incorporated in 
it tlie total area is now 658 square mites, of which the population 
in tpoi was 87,701, compared with iso^oSi in 1891, the decrease 
iSeing due to the fiimine of 1900. 'fhe river Mtajia separates the 
tibih^atBL Bhir District on the north, and the soil is chiefly nffar, with 
some alluvium. It contains 151 villages and yields a land revenue 
of 3 7 lakhs. The jSghr tabAi of BhQm and IVllwad lie to the west 
‘with 31 and 13 villages, and populations (1901) of 11,416 and 6,997 
respectively, llieir areas are about 143 and 61 square miles. 

KalaoL — Village in the District and of Yeotmfll, BerSr, situ* 
ated in so” 27' N. and 78” ss' E. Population (1901), 3,595. Kalam 
was formerly an important fortress; and in 1425 the Bahmani king, 
Ahnuid Shfth Wall, captured it from the ‘ infidels,’ probably Gonds of 
ChSnda or Kherla, into whose hands it had fallen. Kalam and MShflr 
were the most important fortresses in the south-eastern comer of BerSr 
at that time. In the AiH 4 -Akb«ai Kalam is mentioiied as the head- 
quarters of a sarkar or revenue district. It has a remarkable under- 
ground temple dedicated to Cbintiman. 

Kalamnfiii. — North-eastern tUuk of Parbhani District, Hyderibfid 
States with an area of 538 square miles. Irtcluding/dji^rr, the popula- 
tion in 1901 was 58,835, compared with 84,685 in i89r, the decrease 
being due to the fiunine of 1900. The taluk had till recently r86 vil- 
lages, whidi 11 were and KalanmOri (population, 4,267) is 

the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 1-9 lakhs. In 1905 
a few villages were added from NSnder District. The Penganj^ flows 
on the north-eastern border, separating the tshk from the BSsim 
District of Bertr. 

KaUnaur (i). — ^Town in the District and taksU of Gurd&spur, Pun- 
jab, situated In 32”o''N.aT\d7$” to' E., 15 miles west of GurdSspur town. 
Population (1901), 5,251. It was the chief place in the nmghbourfaood 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, and was twice attacked by 
Jasrath Khokhar, once after his unsuccessful assault on Ijdtore in 
1422, and again in 1428, when Malik Sikandar marched to relieve the 
place and defeated Jasrath on the Bels. It was here that Akbar 
received the news of his father’s death. He promptly had himself 
installed on a takht or throne, still to be seen outside the town. Akbar 
had to retake Kalknaur from Sikandar Shah SOr in the following year, 
and resided here for several rntmths. It was plundered by Banda, the 
Sikh leader, early in the eighteenth century. The municipality was 
crewed in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,100, and the expenditure Rs. 5,00a The income and 
expenditure in 1903-4 were Rs. 5,400, the receipts being chiefly firom 
octroi. The municipality maintaii^ a venurcular middle school and 
a dispensary. « 
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Kalftnaiir (2). — Town in the District and tahm of Rohtak, Punjab, 
situated in 28** 50^ N. and 76^ 24^ £., 12 miles w*est of Rohtak town cn 
the road to Bhiwftni. Population (1901), 7,640. It was founded by 
KalUin Singh and Bhawta Singh, two Ponwfir Rajputs, sons-in- 1 !aw of 
Anang Pal, the king of Delhi, and named after the fonder. Kalanaur 
remained in the possession of their descendants, who, though dispos- 
sessed for a time by the Balochs of Farrukhnagar, were reinstated by 
the Delhi court. The town is famous for its leather-work, especially 
saddlery. It has a vernacular middle school. 

Kalang. — ^An offshoot of the Brahmaputra in Assam, which leaves 
the main stream about 10 miles east of Silghat, and, after a tortuous 
course of about 73 miles through Nowgong District, rejoins it on the 
confines of Kamriip. In the upper part of its course the Kalang 
receives the rivers which flow from the western watershed of the Mikir 
Hills, while the Kapiij, with its affluents the Jamuna and Doiang, 
the Barpani, and the Umiam bring to it the drainage of North 
Cachar and of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The Digru, another con- 
siderable river, joins it near its western month. Through the greater 
portion of its length the banks of the Kalang are lined with villages, 
the most important of which are Kaliabar, Samaguri, Puranigudam, 
Nowgong, the District head-quarters, and Raha ; but at its western end 
the country through which it passes lies too low for cultivation, and the 
banks of the river are covered with dense jungle grass. A sandbank at 
its eastern end is a serious obstacle to traffic during the dry season, but 
in the rains a steamer of low^ draught plies between Nowgong and 
Silghat, and carries away the tea collected at various centres. Country 
boats come ap from Gauhati at all seasons of the year ..for the transport 
of mustard, which is grown in large quantities in this portion of the 
Province. In the dry season the Kalang is fordable at Nowgong and 
Raha, but after its junction with the Kapili there is always a consider- 
able depth of water in the channel. Ferries have been established 
across the river at Kuwarital, Nowgong, Raha, and jagi. 

Kalanga. — Hill in Debra Dtin District, United Provinces, situated 
in 30^ 20^ N. and 78^ 5^ E. A fort was hastily thrown up here by the 
Gurkhas on the outbreak of the war of 1814. It is perched on a low 
spur of the Himalayas, 3^ miles north-east of Dehra, and was attacked 
in 1815 by General Gillespie, who fell while leading the storming 
party ; for a time it was desperately defended, but the enemy evacuated 
it after a second assault, and the British demolished^t shortly after. 
A plain white stone monument commemorates those who fell at the 
taking of the fort. On the slope of the hill is a village called NalftpSlni, 
near which is a celebrated spring'^tbat forms part of the water-supply 
of Dehra. ^ 

Kalata. — Village in the Mud^ere of Kadai District, Mysore, 
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situated in 13® 14' N. and 75® 22' E., on the Bhadra river, 24 miles 
nofth-west of Mudgere town. The village lies in a valley, surrounded 
by loft])j^ hills, to the south of Mertiparvat, also known as the Kalasa 
bill. There is a large temple of Kalasesvara, containing thirteenth- 
century copper grants by Jain queens, and surrounded by fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century stone inscriptions of the Bhairarasa Wodeyar rulers of 
Karkala under Vijayanagar. It was probably a Jain temple originally. 
Mounds covering ruins of a large town lie on all sides. The original 
Samara kingdom of Pomburchcha extended into the kingdom of 
Kalasa above the Ghats and Karkala below the Ghats. Kalasa is 
called a ‘ three thousand * kingdom. In the seventeenth century it was 
absorbed into the Keladi territory. In a sacred bathing-place on the 
river, called Ambatirtha, is a large square boulder, placed horizontally 
on another, and bearing an inscription that it was brought and placed 
there with one hand by MadhvachSrya. This was the founder of the 
Madhva sect of Brahmans, who lived from 1238 to 1317. The areca- 
nuts produced in the neighbourhood are reckoned the best in Mysore. 

K9.1astri« — Zamindari tahsii^ estate, and town in North Arcot 
District, Madras. Sec Kalahasti. 


Kal&t State. — Native State in Baluchistan, lying between 25® I'and 
30° 8' N. and 61® 37' and 69® 22' E., with a total area of 71,593 square 
miles. It occupies the whole of the centre and south-west of the 
Province, with the exception of the indentation caused by the little 
State of Las Bela, It is bounded on the west by Persia ; on the east 
by the Bolan Pass, the Marri and Bugti hills, and Sind ; on the north 
by the Chagai and Quetta-Pishm Districts ; and on the south by Las 
Bela and the Arahiaq Sea. With the exception of the plains of Kharan, 
Kachhi, and Dasht in Makran, the country is wholly 
mountainous, the ranges being intersected here and ajpwts ^ 
there by long narrow valleys. The principal moun- 
tains are the Central Brahui, KIrthar, Par, Siahan, Central 
Makran, and Makran Coast Ranges, which de.scend in elevation 
from about 10,000 to 1,200 feet. 'Hie drainage of the country is almost 
all carried off to the southward by the Nari, MOla, Hah, Porali, 
Hingol, and Dasht rivers. The only large river draining northwards 
is the Rakhshan. The coast-line stretches for about 160 miles, from 
near Kalmat to Gweller Bay, and the chief port, is PiCsNi. Round 
Gw^adar the country is in the possession of the Sultan of Maskat. 

The geological groups in the State include Liassic ; Jurassic (lower 
and upper Cretaceous strata) ; volcanic rocks of the Deccan trap ; 
Kirthar (middle eocene) ; lower Nari (ppper eocene) ; and Siwalik beds 
(middle and upper miocene), besides extensive sub-recent and recent 
deposits. The State also includes a portion of the Indus alluvial 
plain. 
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The botany of the north difTers entirely from that of the south. In 
the former the hill slopes occasionally bear juniper, olive, and pis- 
tachio ; poplars, willows, and fruit trees grow in the valleys ; herba- 
ceous and bulbous plants are frequent on the hill-sides ; ana in the 
valleys southernwood {Artemisia) and many Astragali occur. In the 
latter the vegetation consists of a thorny unpleasant scrub, such plantJ 
as Capparis aphylla^ Prosopis spicigera^ Calotropis procera^ Acanthodium 
spicatum^ and Acacia being common. The dwarf-palm {Nannorhops 
Ritchieana) affords a means of livelihood to many of the inliabitants. 

Sind ibex and mountain sheep occur, but arc decreasing in numbers. 
‘Ravine deer’ (gazelle) are common. Hears and leopards are seen 
occasionally. The wild ass is found in the western desert. *SiJf and 
chikor are abundant in the higher hills. 

The climatic conditions vary greatly. Along the coast conditions 
are intermediate between those of India and the Persian Gulf. Farther 
inland great heat is experienced during summer, and the cold season 
is short. Kachhi is one of the hottest imis of India. Round Kalat, 
on the other hand, the seasons are as well marked as in Europe ; the 
temperature in summer is moderate, while in winter severe cold is 
experienced and snow falls. All the northern parts depend on the 
winter snow and rain for cultivation; in the south most of the rain 
falls in the summer ; everywhere it is irregular, scanty, and local. 

The history of the State has been given in the historical portion of 
the article on Baluchistan. After being held successively by Sind, 
by the Arab.s, Ghaznivids, Ghorids, and Mongols, 
and again returning to Sind in the days of the 
Sumras and Sammas, it fell under the Mughal e:xiperors of Delhi. 
The Ahmadzai power rose in the fifteenth century and reached its 
zenith in the eighteenth, but it was always subject to the suzerainty of 
Delhi or Kandahar. After the first Afghan War Kalat came under the 
control of the British— a control which was defined and extended 
by the treaties of 1854 and 1876. 

The most interesting archaeological remains in the country are 
the Kausi and Khusravi kdrez in Makran, and the ubiquitous stone 
dams known as gabrbands or ‘embankments of the fire-worshippers.’ 
Mounds containing pottery are frequent, and Buddhist remains have 
been found in Kachhi. 

Kalat Town is the capital of the State. Other twns of importance 
are Bhag, Gandava^ Mastung, Pasni, and Gwadar. Permanent villages 
number 1,348, or one to 53 square miles; the majority 
opu ton, population live in mat huts or in blanket 

tents. The State is divided into ^ve main divisions : Kachhi, Sarawak, 
Jhalawan, Makran, and Kharan, the latter being quasi-independent. 
The population, which numbers (1903) 470,336; consists chiefly of 
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Brilhuis « and Baloch, but also includes Jats, who are cultivators 
ii^ Kachhi ; DarzSdas and Nakibs, the cultivating class of Makr&n ; 
Loris, who are artisans ; Meds and Koras, who are fishermen and sea- 
men ;>and servile dependants. The traders consist of Hindus and 
a few Khojas on the coast. The majority of the people are Sunni 
Muhammadans, but, in the west, many belong to the sect called Zikri. 
Except in Makran and Kharan, the people are organized into tribes, 
each of which acknowledges the leadership of a chief. Besides these 
tribesmen, who form the Brauui confederacy with the Khan of Kalat 
at its head, a distinct body is found in the Khan’s own ulus or follow- 
ing, consisting of the cultivators in those portions of the country from 
which the Khan collects revenue direct. They are chiefly Dehwars 
and Jats. Agriculture, flock-owning combined with harvesting, and 
fishing constitute the means of livelihood of most of the popula- 
tion. BrahuT, Baluchi, Dehwari, and Sindi are the languages chiefly 
spoken. 

The soil is sandy in most places ; here and there alluvial deposits 
occur and a bright red clay, w’hich gives place in Makran to the white 
clay known as milk. Permanent irrigation is possible only in a few 
favoured tracts; elsewhere, the country depends almost entirely on 
flood cultivation from embankments. In irrigated tracts the supply of 
water is obtained from kdre%^ springs, and rivers. The staple food- 
grains consist of wheat and jowdr. In Makran the date is largely con- 
sumed. Rice, barley, melons, millets, tobacco, lucerne, potatoes, and 
beans are also cultivated. I'he commonest tree in the orchards is 
the pomegranate; and apricots, almonds, mulberries, vines, and 
apples are also giown. Experiments in sericulture are being made 
at Mastung. 

An excellent breed of cattle comes from Niri in Kachhi. The 
Saraw^n country and Kachhi produce the best horses in Baluchistan. 
The State possessed 783 branded mares in 1904. Large donkeys are 
bred near Kalat town, and those in Makran are noted for their speed. 
Sheep and goats are very numerous. The sheep’s wool, of which large 
quantities are exported, is coarse and comes into the market in a 
deplorable condition of dirt. The goats are generally black. Camels 
are bred in large numbers in Kachhi, the Pab hills, and Khlr&n, and 
animals for transport are available almost everywhere. All households 
keep fowls. The better classes breed good greyhounds for coursing. 
The fishing industry on the Makr&n coast is important and capable of 
development. Air-bladders, shark-fins, and salted fish are exported in 
large quantities. 

Very little money circulates in the* country, both rents and w^ges 
being usually paid in kind, and most of the tribesmen’s dealings are 
carried on by barten Owing to the inhospitable nature of the country, 
• . u 2 
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the people are very poor. The standard of living has risen slightly of 
recent years, and the people are now better clothed than formerly. 
A BrShui will never beg in his own country. With the MakrSnis 
mendicancy, which is known as pindag^ is extremely commcfi. 

No arrangements for forest ‘ reservation * exist in the State ; here and 
there, however, tribal groups preserve special grounds for grass and* 
pasturage. Among minor forest products may be mentioned cumin 
seed, asafoetida, medicinal drugs, the fruit of the pistachio, bdellium, 
and gum-arabic. Few minerals have been discovered, and coal alone, 
which occurs in the Sor range in the Sarawan country, is systematically 
worked. Traces of coal have been found elsewhere in the Sarawan 
country. Ferrous sulphate is obtainable in the Jhalawan country, 
and lead was at one time worked at SekrSn in the same area. Good 
earth-salt, known as hdmun or kap^ is obtainable from the swamps, and 
is also manufactuied by lixiviation. 

Coarse cotton cloth is woven in Kachhi and articles of floss silk are 
mad^ in Makr^. All Brahui women are expert with the needle, and 
the local embroidery is both fine and artistic. Rugs, 
nose-bags, &c., woven by nomads in the dar) stitch, 

* are in general use. 'Fhe art of making pile-carpets is 
known here and there. Durable overcoats i^shdi) are made by the 
women from dark sheep’s w’ool. Leather is embroidered in Kachhi, 
KaHlt, and Mastung. Matting, bags, ropes, and other articles are 
manufactured from the dwarf-palm. 

Commerce is hampered by the levy of transit dues and octroi, both 
by the State and by tribal chiefs, and by the expense of camel- 
transport. The chief centres of trade aie Kalat, Mastung, Gandava, 
Bhag, Turbat, Gwadar, Pasni, and Nal. The exports consist of wool, 
gJu^ raw cotton, dates, sailed fish, matting, medicinal drugs, and cattle, 
in return for which grain, piece-goods, metals, and silk are im- 
ported. From the north the traffic goes to Quetta ; from the centre 
to Kachhi and Sind ; and from the south and west by sea and land 
to Karachi. 

The North-Western Railway traverses the east and north-east of the 
State. The only cart-road is that from Quetta to Kalat town. All other 
communications consist of tracks for pack-animals, the most important 
of which are those connecting Kalat with PanjgQr, Kalat with Bela 
via Wad, and Kachhi with MakrSn via the Mula Pass. A track is 
now in course of construction from Pasni on the coast to PanjgQr. 
A postal service to KalQt is maintained by the British Government, and 
letters are carried thence once a jveek to KhuzdQr. The British India 
Company’s mail steamers touch at Pasiji and Gwadar on alternate 
weeks, and mails are carried from Pasni to Turbat, the head-quarters of 
MakrSn, The Indo-European Telegraph wire traverses the coast, with 
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offices a( Pasni and GwSdar ; a telegraph line runs from Quetta to 
KSilat, and a line has been sanctioned from Kar&chi to Panjgtir. 

TheJState experiences constant scarcity and occasional famine. A 
drought lasting for ten years between 1830 and 1840 is mentioned by 
Masson. The population is, however, sparse and pmnine 
exceedingly hardy, and they have ready access to 
Sind, where good wages are obtainable. In the Census of 1901 as 
many as 47,345 Br^huis were enumerated there. Advances amounting 
to about Rs. 29,000 were made by the State in 1900, when the scarcity 
which had begun in 1897 reached its culminating point. Such 
advances are recovered from the cultivator’s grain heap at the ensuing 
harvests. 

The control exercised by the British Government over the Bri.hui 

confederacy, and the administrative arrangements in areas subject to 

the direct authority of the Khan of Kalat, are , . 

j M 1 • 1 .1 -r^ - Administration, 

described in the article on Baluchistan. Except 

Khdran and MakrSn, each main division of the State comprises both 
tribal areas and areas subject solely to the Khdn. Collateral authority 
is, therefore, exercised by the Khdn in his nidbats and by tribal chiefs 
in their country. The intervention of the Political Agent is confined, 
as far as possible, to deciding inter-tribal cases or cases between the 
tribesmen and the KhSln’s subjects in which a right of arbitration rests 
with the British Government. In Makriln the Khan’s ndzim exercises 
authority everywhere ; in KhSrSln the chief is now subject to no inter- 
ference from the Khan, but looks to the Political Agent in Kalat. 'Fhe 
Quetta, Nushki, and Nasir^bad tahslh have been leased in perpetuity 
by the State to ifie British Government, and the right to levy transit 
clues in the Bolan Pass has been commuted for an annual subsidy of 
Rs. 30,000. The head-quarters of the Political Agent were fixed at 
Mastung in 1904. 

The revenue of the State is derived from three principal sources : 
subsidies and rents paid by the British Government, interest on invest- 
ments, and land revenue. The subsidies include Rs. 1,00,000 paid 
under the treaty of 1876 and Rs. 30,000 for the Bolan Pass, while the 
(luit-rents for the leased areas mentioned above amount to Rs. 1,51,500. 
Since 1893 a surplus of 41 -5 lakhs has been invested in Government 
securities, yielding in interest 1*5 lakhs per annum. From this .source 
are defrayed the cost of maintenance of the former Khan, Mir Khud- 
adad, the subsidies paid to the Jhalawan chiefs, the pay of Brfthui 
thdnas^ and the expenses of the administration of Makran. The total 
income of the State may be estimated at between 7^ and 8| lakhs of 
rupees, the variations being due to fluctuations in the land revenue. 
The expenditure amounts to about 3^ or 4 lakhs. A sum of Rs. 53,000 
is expended annually in the State by the British Government, in the 
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shape of telegraph subsidies, payments to chiefs for controlling their 
tribesmen, and the maintenance of levies. To this will now be added 
the chaises, amounting to about 1*2 lakhs per annum, for the i^akrSn 
Levy Corps. 

land revenue is collected in kind, the rates varying from one-third 
to one-eighth of the produce. Cesses are also taken, the amount o^ 
which differs in almost every village, but which raise the share taken 
by the State to nearly one-half. Here and there are to be found cash 
assessments {zar-i-kalang or zar 4 -shaK). The cultivators also perform 
certain services for the Khan, such as the escort of his horses and the 
rejiairs to the walls of his forts. Transit dues (rnuhdrt) are levied on 
caravans passing through the nidbats, and octroi {simg) on their enter- 
ing and leaving trading centres. Contracts are given for the sale of 
liquor, meat, 5 :c. The total land revenue varies with the agricultural 
conditions of the year. In 1903-4, on the introduction of a new 
system of administration, it rose to 4*5 lakhs. I^rge areas are held 
by tribesmen and tribal chiefs, in which the Kh^n is entitled to no 
revenue. In others, half the revenue has been alienated by the Khan 
{adh-ambdri\ Many of these jdgirs were originally held on the con- 
dition of feudal service. In Makrln the Gichkis, Nausherwanis, Bizan- 
jaus, and MTrwSris are the principal holders, while in Kachhi \\\tjd^r$ 
are held by Brahuis and Baloch. In such areas the tribal chiefs claim 
complete independence in all revenue, civil, and criminal matters. In 
adh-ambdri areas the Khan retains jurisdiction. 

The army is an irregular force, without organization or discipline, 
consisting of 300 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 90 artillery with 29 
old-fashioned guns, of which none are serviceable. The infantry is 
divided into tw’o regiments, and the cavalry into three. 'I’he total cost 
amounts to about Rs. 82,000 per annum. Most of the troops are at 
Kalat; detachments are stationed at Mastung and KhuzdSr, and in 
Kachhi. Sepoys are paid Rs. 6 a month ; non-commissioned officers, 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 12 ; while risd/ddrs and commandants receive from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 50. The cavalry soldiers are mounted on horses found by the 
State. A force of 160 men is also maintained in MakrSn, at an annual 
cost of about Rs. 32,000. Betw^een 1894 and 1898 a body of 205 
infantry and 65 camelmen under a British officer, known as the Kalat 
State Troops, was maintained, but has been disbanded. 

At the most important places in the Khan's mdba/s^ 4 evies, known as 
anila^ are stationed. These men are used for all kinds of duties, both 
revenue and criminal. They number 222, of whom 118 are mounted 
on their ow’n horses and 64 are supplied with horses, when required, by 
the Khan. The remainder are unmounted. They are paid in kind, 
and get Rs. 18 per annum in cash. The total ca.sh payments made to 
them amount to about Rs. 4,000. For dealing witji cases in which 
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Br&huis ^re concerned, thdnas^ manned by Brfihui tribesmen, are located 
iif different parts of the country. They number eleven, with xoo men. 
In tribal areas and jd^rs the peace is maintained by the chiefs, 
subsidies amounting to about Rs. 50,000 being paid by the Kh&n for 
this purpose in addition to the amounts paid by the British Govern* 
\nent. A force of ten police is attached to the Political Adviser to the 
KhSn for escort duty. One jail is maintained, with accommodation 
for 100 prisoners, and there are lock-ups at the Brahui thdnas. 
Offenders are often kept in the slocks, and are fed by their relations. 

Education has hitherto been entirely neglected, but a large school is 
about to be opened at Mastung. A few boys arc taught in mosque 
schools, and Hindu children receive education from their parents. 
Two dispensaries are maintained, one by the British Government and 
the other by the State. They relieved 8,919 patients in 1903 and cost 
5,300. Inoculation is practised everywhere, principally by the 
Saiyids and Shaikhs, but the people have no objection to vaccination. 
The whole countr>' has been surveyed on the ^-inch scale up to 66° E. ; 
the results of a reconnaissance survey westward have been published 
on the -2"inch scale. 

[Baluchistan Blue Books^ Nos. i, 2, and 3 (1887); H. Pottinger, 
TVavcls in Beloochhtan and Sinde (1816); C. Masson, Narrative of 
a Journey to Kalat (1843) ; Journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and 
the Punjab (1842) ; G. P. 'J'ate, ATiAi/ (Calcutta, 1896).] 

Kalat Town.—Capital of the Kalat State in Baluchistan, situated 
in 29° 2' N. and 66° 35' E., 88^ miles from Quetta on the south of 
the Sarawan division. It is known t(» the natives as Kalat-i-Baloch 
and Kalat-i'Scwa* the former to distinguish it from Kalat-i-Ghilzai in 
Afghani.stan, and the latter after its legendary founder. The popula- 
tion (1901) does not exceed 2,000 persons. The inhabitants are 
chiefly the Khan’s troops, numbering 491, and his retainers, with 
a few Hindu traders. The town occupies a spur of the Shah-i-Mardan 
hill on the west of the Kalat valley. A wall surrounds it, with bastions 
at intervals. Its three approaches on the north, south, and east are 
known respectively as the Mastungi, Gilkand, and Dildar gates. Three 
suburbs lie close by. Commanding the town is the min or citadel, 
an imposing structure in which the Khan resides. Kalat fell into 
the hands of the Mirwaris about the fifteenth century, since which 
time the place has remained the capital of the Ahmadzai KhSns. 
In 1758 it withstood three assaults by Ahmad Shah Durrani, and in 
1839 was taken by the British under General Willshire. A year 
later it surrendered to the Sa'rawSn insurgents. Below the citadel 
lies a Hindu temple of Ij^all, probably of pre-Muhammadan date. 
The marble image of the goddess, holding the emblem of plenty, 
stands in front oT two lights which are perpetually burning. The 
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trade of the town is chiefly retail business. Taxes on trade are col- 
lected by a system of contracts. Police functions are carried cut 
by an official known as niir shab^ assisted by watchmen {kotzva/s). 

Kalataik. — Ancient site in Thaton District, Lower BurnfSi. See 
Taikkala. 

Kal&t-l-Ghilzai. — Fort in the Kandahar province of Afghanistan^ 
situated in 30® 7' N. and 66° 55' E., on the road from Kandahar to 
Ghazni ; 5,543 feet above the sea. It stands on the right bank of 
the Tarnak river, 87 miles from Kandahar and 229 from K&bul. The 
fort vras occupied in 1842 by a sepoy garrison under Captain Craigie, 
which gallantly repulsed a determined Afghan attack in greatly superior 
numbers. In memory of this feat of arms, the 1 2th Pioneers still bear 
the name of * The Kelat-i-Ghilzai Regiment,’ and carry a special colour 
with the motto ‘Tnvicta.* The fort was again held by a detachment 
of Brtish troops in 1879-80. In the winter months the cold is very 
great ; during spring and summer the climate is pleasant. The fort 
gives its name to one of the districts of the Kandahar province. 

Kalburga. — Town in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad Slate. &^Gul- 
harcja. 

Kale Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of the Upper Chind- 
win District, Upper Burma, containing the Masein, Kaf.kwa, and 
Kale townships. 

Kale. — South-western township of the Upper Chindwin District, 
Upper Burma, lying along the eastern slopes of the Chin Hills, be- 
tween 22° 40' and 23° 41' N. and 93° 58' and 94° 16' E , with an area 
of 816 square miles. The population in 1901 w'as 10,691, distributed 
in 94 villages, Kalemyo (population, 881), on th^ Myittha stream, 
about 20 miles from its mouth, being the head-quarters. 'J'he town- 
ship, which possesses a pestilential climate, consists of the valleys of 
the Myittha and its tributary the Ncyinzaya cbaiiftg, which flows past 
the village of Yazagyo in a southerly direction to meet it. The area 
cultivated in 1903-4 was 34 sfjuare miles, and the land revenue and 
ihathameda amounted to Rs. 34,000. The township was formed after 
the Census of 1901. 

Kkle. — Village in the Karad tdluka of Satara District, Bombay, 
situated in 17° 14' N. and 74° 13' E., 31 miles south-by-east of SatSra 
town. Population (1901), 5,077. Near it lie the Agashiv caves, the 
oldest Buddhi.st caves in the District. 

Kalewa Township.- Southern township of the Upper Chindwin 
District, Upper Burma, lying on either side of the Chindwin river, 
between 23° i' and 23° 17' N. and 94° 14' and 94° 30' E., with an 
area of 184 square miles, nearly ^he whole being a mass of low hills'. 
The population in 1901 was 3,535, distributed in 36 villages. The 
bead-quarters arc at Kalewa (population, 1,036), situated at the junction 
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of the *Myittha and Chindwin rivers, about 40 miles below Kindat 
The area cultivated in 1903-4 was zi square miles, and the land 
revenue and thathameda amounted to Rs. 10,000. The township was 
formed after the Census of 1901. 

Kalghatgl. — Western tdluka of Dharwar District, Bombay, lying be- 
tween 15° 2' and 15° 22' N. and 74® 56' and! 75® 8' E., with an area of 
275 square miles. There are 99 villages, but no town. The head-quar- 
ters are at Kalghatgi. The population in 1901 was 53,657, compared 
with 55,258 in 1891. The density, 195 Iversons per square mile, is much 
below the District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was i«3 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 9,000. Most of the country is broken 
by wooded hills. The east and south are open and rolling, w'ith bushy 
uplands. The north and west are wilder. The supply of water is on 
the whole plentiful.* The rainfall in the west is heavier than in the 
rest of the idluka — the average at Kalghatgi village being 36 inches 
a year. 

Kali.— River of Nepal and the United Provinces, better known 
as the Sarda. 

Kaliakheri.— Head-quarters of the Nizamat-i-Janub or southern 
district of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23® 2' N. and 
77® 40' E., 6 miles by metalled road from Hirania station on the 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 1,333. contains a school and British and State post 
offices. 

Kali&na (or Clial-Kalyana).— Town in the Dadri tahstl of Jind 
State, Punjab, situated in 28® 33' N. and 76® 16' E., 5 miles cast of 
Dadri town. Population (1901), 2,714. It was the capital of Kal> an 
of the Chal tribe, a Raja who in 1325 lebelled against Alaf Khan, son 
of Ghiyas-ud-dui I'ughlak, king of Delhi, and was defeated and slain 
by Saiyid Hidayatullah Khan, who also fell and whose tomb still 
exists. 

Kaliandroog. — Taluk and tow^n in Anantapur District, Madras. 
See Kalyandrug. 

Kkli in the Bhopawar Agency, Central India. 

Kallganj. — Village in the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna District, 
Bengal, situated in 22® 27' N. and 89® 2' E., on the Kanksiali river. 
Population (1901), 47. Kallganj lies on the boat -route between 
Calcutta and the eastern Districts, and has a large bazar and con- 
siderable local trade. It is also noted for its manufacture of earthen- 
ware, horn, and cutlery. 

Kftlimpong (or Dalingkot).—A^ hilly tract in Darjeeling District, 
Bengal, lying between 26® 51' and 27® 12' N. and 88® 28' and 88® 53 ^ 
with an area of 41 2 square miles. It is situated east of the Tista, west of 
the Ni-chu and I)i-chu (Jaldhaka), and south of the State of Sikkim, 
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and was acquired from Bhutan after the campaign of 1864-5. * Of the 
total area^ 2x3 square miles are occupied by 'reserved ’ forests and ib 
square miles by four tea gardens, while 1 79 square miles are reserved 
for native cultivation ; five-sixths of the inhabitants are settled on the 
khas maMh or state lands. The country is cut up by ridges of varying 
height and steepness, separated by narrow valleys, the principal of 
which run back far into the mountains. These ridges debouch into 
the plains at elevations ranging from 300 feet to 1,000 feet above sea- 
level, rising in the interior to 10,500 feet at Rishi La. Over a large 
portion of the tract the * reserved * forests cover the tops of the ridges 
and the bottoms of the valleys, while the cultivated area occupies the 
intervening space. The land above 5,000 feet is mostly, and that 
above 6,000 feet almost entirely, under ‘ reserved ' forest, which also 
covers most of the area below 2,000 feet. The chief crop grown is 
maize, which occupies 38,000 acres, or more than three-quarters of the 
net cropped area. A new settlement of the land revenue was com- 
pleted in 1903 \ the demand is Rs. 10,000 per annum, and Rs. 1,300 is 
realized from cesses. A poll tax was originally levied, which was 
gradually replaced by block rates, and these have in their turn given 
way to a differential classification and assessment of the lands within 
each block. 

The land has been classified for revenue purposes as cardamom, 
held rent free for the first three years, during wiiich there is practically 
no out-turn, after which it is assessed at Rs. 10 per acre ; terraced rice 
lands, paying from 8 annas to Rs. 1-4 per acre ; unterraced cultivation, 
including fallows of less than three years’ standing, paying 6 annas to 
15 annas per acre; and fallows of three years’ standing and over, pay- 
ing from 2 to 3 annas per acre. Some lands in each of the last three 
classes are assessed at a slightly lower rate for the first few years of the 
settlement. The estate has been divided into 48 blocks, excluding 
Kfilimpong bazar, each under a headman or mandate who is responsible 
for the collection of rents, the repair of roads, and certain other duties, 
in return for which he receives a percentage on the collections and 
certain other privileges. The total rental of the khds viahais for 
1903-4 was Rs. 31,000, and they are exempt from the payment of 
cesses. The chief village in the estate is Kammpong ; and there are 
' large bazars at Pedong on the I'ibetan trade route, and at Sombiri at 
the end of the Chel valley, where the produce of the hilL cultivators is 
sold to the cultivators of the Duars. The forests and the colliery at 
Doling have been referred to in the article on Darjeeling District. 
A new tract has been opened for cinchona cultivation at Munsang. 
Oranges are grown and exported to the DuS^s and the iaraL 

[C. A. Bell, Settlement Report (Calcutta, 1905).] 

Kftliispoxig Village. -- Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
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Darjeefing District^ Bengal, situated in 27® 4' N. and 88^ 28' E., 
S >933 above sea-level. Population (igoi), 1,069. The village, 
which has given its name to the tract of hilly country formerly known 
as Dalingkot, is the established market for Tibetan wool and other 
exports, and contains a large bazar. The wool, which is brought in 
' via the Jelep La from Tibet, is dispatched by carts along the Tista 
valley road to Siligurl on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Since 
1891 a fair has been held annually in November at Kalimpong, at 
which agricultural produce and stock are exhibited and prizes are given 
both in cash and in tlie form of English poultry and selected seed ; 
this is the most successful agricultural show in Bengal, and is supported 
by subscriptions supplemented by a Government grant. More than 
100 Tibetan mules are annually purchased here by Government for 
transport purposes at an average price of Rs. 150. A branch of the 
Church of Scotland Mission, established at Kalimpong, possesses 
a church, an Anglo-Hindi middle school with 4 masters and 55 pupils, 
and a hospital with 28 beds in connexion with the Government 
dispensar}’. The St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes were instituted in 1900, 
under the auspices of the Church of Scotland, for the education of 
poor European and Eurasian children. The object of these homes 
is to give the children, in a healthy District and favourable environ- 
ment, such a course of training as will fit them for emigration to the 
Colonies, or make them more robust for work in India. The scheme 
is managed by an independent committee, and the system adopted is 
that of cottage homes, each cottage holding 25 to 30 children. Origin- 
ally 100 acres of land were granted by Government and an agricultural 
expert was appointed to superintend the outd(>or work. I'he board 
of managem'eiii have since obtained permission to acquire a tract of 
about 330 acres more and to hold it in the position of a ryot ; of this, 
about 200 acres have already been acquired. The first cottage was 
opened in 1901, and three other cottages and a central school have 
since been added. 

K&U Nadi, East (properly Kalindl, corrupted into K^li Nadi or 
* black river ’ by Persian writers). — River of the United Provinces, 
flowing through the Districts of Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, 
Aligarh, Etah, and Farrukhabad. It rises under the name of Nagan in 
Muzaffomagar (29® 19' N., 77® 48' E.), but in this District as well as 
in Meerut its bed is ill-defined and often dry. In Bulandshahr it 
becomes a perennial stream, running through a valley marked by high 
banks, and takes the name of Kali Nadi. Its course then changes 
from south to south-east till it joins the Ganges not far above Kanauj, 
310 miles from its source. ^ The valley of the river in Bulandshahr, and 
in Etah, Mainpurl, and Farrukh^bad, has suffered from the inability of 
the channel to carry off excessive rainfall, the effects in Bulandshahr 
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1 >eing augmented by the use of the river as a canal escape. * Of late 
years, hov^ever, the Irrigation department has carried out a number ef 
works to improve the flow, and deterioration has stopped. In 1885 
a flood swept away the Nadrai aqueduct in Etah, which carzfes the 
Lower Ganges Canal over the river, and a series of wet seasons caused 
the land in the valley to deteriorate so much that large reductions of * 
assessment were made. This tract has now recovered to a great extent. 

K&l! Nadi, West,— A tributary of the Hindan, about 70 miles 
long, rising in the SahSranpur District of the United Provinces (30® N., 
77® 45' E.), 16 miles from the Siwaliks, and flowing south-west and 
south through SahSranpur and Muzaffarnagar, between the Hindan and 
the Ganges Canal. Its junction with the Hindan is at the point where 
the latter river enters Meerut. 

Kalinga,-*— One of the ancient kingdoms on the east coast of India. 
Its limits have been variously fixed, but it appears to have included the 
country lying between the Eastern Ghats and the sea from the Goda- 
vari river as far north as Orissa. Its people and its reigning house are 
alluded to in the oldest extant chronicles of India and Ceylon, and 
were also known to the classical writers of Greece and Rome and to 
the inhabitants of the Far East. They appear to have been adven- 
turous traders by sea to different countries. The earliest Buddhist 
legends speak of the Kalinga monarchs as being even then the rulers of 
a civilized country, but little definite is known of them, A number 
of kings belonging to the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga are named in 
copperplate grants, which are dated in an era whose starting-point has 
yet to be settled. The earliest of these kings is believed to belong to 
the seventh century. Later records of the same fanfily state that the 
Gangas of Kalinga were the cousins of the \V estern Gangas of Mysore. 
At the beginning of the eleventh century the Cholas overran Kalinga, 
which w'as then in the i)Ossession of the Eastern Chaliikyas, and set up 
a pillar of victory on the Mahendragiri hill. The Gangas appear to 
have held Kalinga until a comparatively late period, though defeated 
by the Gajapatis in the fifteenth century. Inscriptions recently de- 
ciphered seem to show that their capital, for which very various sites 
have been at different times assigned, was at Mukhalingam in 
Ganjam District. 

Kaling&patam. — Historic village in Ganjam District, Madras. See 
Cai.ingapatam. ~ 

KUinjar, — Town and hill-fort in the Girwan iahal of B£nd8 Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 25® i' N. and 80° 29' E., 35 miles 
south of Banda town. Population (1901), 3,015. The fort occupies 
a hill which rises abruptly, and is separated /rom the nearest eminence 
by a valley about seven miles across. Elevation, 1,203 feet above the 
sea. The crown of the hill is a plateau. Vast polyhedral masses of 
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syenite form the base and afford a comparatively accessible slope, but 
tile horizontal strata of sandstone which cap the whole present so bold 
an escarpment as to be practically impossible of ascent. 

Kalinjar is one of the ver)' ancient forts of Bundelkhand, and separate 
names for it are recorded in each of the three prehistoric periods of 
* Hindu chronology. It is said to have been called RatnakQta in the 
Satya-yuga^ Mahagiri (‘ the great hill *) in the Treta^ and PingSlu (the 
* brown-yellow ^ hill) in the Dwdparayuga. Other accounts transpose 
or vary these names. But its present appellation, Kalinjar, is itself 
of great antiquity. It occurs, as will be mentioned hereafter, in the 
Mahabharata ; it is conjectured to appear in Ptolemy under the name 
of Tamasis ; and it is mentioned in the Siva Parana as one of the nine 
ufia/Sy from which \rill burst forth the w'aters that are finally to destroy 
the world. The modern name is sometimes rendered Kalanjar, from 
the local worship of Siva under his title of Kalanjara, or ‘He ivho 
causes time to grow old.* It was a very ancient seat of Saivite rites, 
and according to local traditions was strongly fortified by Chandra Brim 
or Varmma, the legendary founder of the Chandel dynasty. 

As in many other cases, Kalinjar was a high place sanctified by 
superstition, and fortified partly by nature and partly by art. The 
Mah^bhUrata mentions it as already a famous city, and states that 
whoever bathes in the T^ke of the Gods, the local place for pilgrimage, 
is as meritorious as he who bestows in charity one thousand cow\s. 
The hill must have been covered with Hindu temples before the 
erection of the fort, for the dates of the inscriptions on the sacred 
sites are earlier than those on the gates of the fortiess ; and the ram- 
parts consist lar^ly of ornamental pillars, cornices, and other fragments 
of carved work, which evidently belonged to earlier edifices. Firishta 
speaks of it as having been founded by Kedar Nath, a reputed con- 
temporary of the Prophet, in the seventh century a. d. The Musalman 
historians make mention of the king of Kalinjar as an ally of Jaip^l, 
Raja of I.ahore, in his unsuccessful invasion of Ghazni, a. d. 078. 
A Raja of Kalinjar was also present at the battle of Peshawar, fought 
by Anand Pal in ioc8, when endeavouring to check the victorious 
advance of Mahmud of Ghazni in his fourth expedition. In 1021 
Ganda or Nanda, the Chandel Raja of Kalinjar, defeated the king 
of Kanauj ; and in 1023 Mahmud of Ghazni besieged the fort, but 
came to terms with the Raja. The Chandel clan of Rajputs removed 
the seat of their government from Mahoba to Kalinjar after their defeat 
by Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi, about 1182. In 1203 
Kutb-ud-din, the viceroy of Muhammad Ghori, took Kalinjar, and 
‘ converted the temples into mosqfies and abodes of goodness,’ while 
‘the very name of idolatry was annihilated.’ But the Musalmans 
do not seem to have long retained possession of their new conquest ; 
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for in 1234, and again in 1251, we hear of fresh Muhammadan 
attacks on KSlinjar, which fell into the hands of Malik Nusrat-ud-dBi 
irith a great booty. In 1247 Sultan Nasir-ud-d!n MahmQd brought 
the surrounding country under his sway ; but even after thif dat^ 
Chandel inscriptions erected in the fort show that it remained in the 
hands of its ancient masters almost up to the close of the thirteenth * 
century. 

Kklinjar next reaiq>ears in history in 1 530, when the Mughal princci 
Humfiyfln, son of Bibari laid siege to the fort, which he continued 
intermittently to attack during ten years. In 1345 the Afghan, Sher 
Shah, marched against the stronghold ; during the siege a live shell 
rebounded from the walls into the battery where the Sultan stood, 
and set fire to a quantity of gunpowder. Sher Shah was brought 
out horribly burnt, and died the following day. Before his death, 
however, he ordered an assault, which was executed with instant suc- 
cess, and his son, Jalal Khan, was crowned in the captured citadel 
and assumed the name of Islam Shah. In 1569 Majnun Khan 
attacked the fort, which was finally surrendered to him for Akbar, 
who constituted it the head-quarters of a sarkdr. Under Akbar, 
Kalinjar formed a jd^r of the imperial favourite, Raja Birbal. Later 
it fell into the hands of the Bundelas (see Banda District); and 
on the death of their national hero, Chhatarsal, it passed into the 
possession of Hardeo Sah of Panna. His descendants continued 
to hold it for several generations, when they gave way to the family 
of Kaim Jl, one of their own dependants. 

During the period of Maratha, supremacy, All Baliadur laid siege 
to the fort for two years, but without success. A^er the British 
occupation Daryau Singh, the representative of Kaim Jl, was con- 
firmed in possession of the fort and territory. But on his proving 
contumacious in 1812, a force under Colonel Martindell attacked 
Kalinjar ; and although he failed to take the place by storm, Daryau 
Singh surrendered eight days later, receiving an equal portion of ter- 
ritory in the plains. During the Mutiny, a small British garrison 
retained possession of the fort throughout the whole rebellion, aided 
by the Raja of Panna. In x866 the fortifications were dismantled. 

The summit of the rock is between 4 and 5 miles in circuit, and is 
fortified by a rampart rising from the very edge. Access is obtained 
by a sloping pathway and flight of steps passing through-^even gate- 
ways, several of which bear inscriptions. Numerous rock-cut tanks 
and a few remains of temples are to be seen on the plateau, and re- 
ligious carvings and inscriptions are scattered about, some of which 
have yielded valuable historical results. One temple, dedicated to 
Nilkanth, is still in good repair. There are also many caves, some 
of which contain inscriptions. 
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The own is locally known as Tarahtl, and is situated at t&e ioot 
of the hill. It is now of small importance ; but the ruins of fine 
residences and many old remains prove it to have been once rich 
and important Tarahtf contains a dispensaiyi and was till teceady 
administered under A^t XX of 1856^ but its importance is decreasing. 

» There is a village school. 

[/&uma/^ Asiatic Society of Bengaif vol. xvil, pp. 171 and 313; 
Cunningham, ArcAaeo/ogical ^rvey Reports^ vol. xxi, p. 20.] 
Kftlinjara.— Village in the State of BSnswfira, Rajputfina, situated 
in 23^ 21^ N. and 74^ 19^ E., on the right bank of the Hdran stream, 
a tributary of the Anas, 17 miles south-west of the capital. It was 
formerly a place of considerable trade carried on by Jain merchants, 
who were driven away by Maratha freebooters. It is now the head- 
quarters of the southern of the two districts into which the State 
has been recently divided, and possesses a small Hindi school attended 
by about 20 boys. The place is remarkable as containing the ruins 
of a fine Jain temple, described by Heber as being built on a very 
complicated and extensive [ilan. It is covered with numerous domes 
and pyramids and divided into a great number of apartments, roofed 
with stone, crowded with images, and profusely embellished with 
rich and elaborate carvings. 

[Bishop Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper JProvinces 
of India^ vol. ii (1828).] 

Kftli Sind. — Tributary of the Chambal, draining part of Central 
India and Rajputana. It rises in the Vindhyas in 22° 36^ N. and 
76° 25' £., at the village of Barjhin, and flows for about 180 miles 
through the Gwalior, Dewas, Narsinghgarh, and Indore States in 
Central Indi^ after which it traverses Kotah and Jhalawar in Rajput- 
ana, piercing the Mukandwara hills near Gagraun, and falls into the 
Chambal, 225 miles from its source, near the village of Pipara in 
Kotah State (25^ 32^ N. and 76^ £.). Its principal tributaries 

are the Lakundar in Central India, and the ParwSn, Ujar, and AhU 
in RSjputana. Though a perennial stream, the volume of water is 
small except in the rains, and several roads cross the river by cause- 
ways. The Ujjain-Bhopal Railway, however, passes over a bridge 
near the Kali Sind station. Water for irrigation is raised from its 
bed in the upper part of its course, but lower down the banks be- 
come too steep. The river is frequently referred to in Sanskrit 
literature, and is mentioned by Abul Fazl as one of the principal 
rivers of Malwa. Sarangpur and Gagraun are the principal places 
on its banks. It is probable that Kali (* black’) Sind derives its 
name from the prevalence of black bas^Jjt in its bed. 

KUka.— Town attached for administrative purposes to the Kharar 
tahnloi Ambfila*District, Punjab, situated in 30^ 50' N.and 76^ 57' £., 
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at the Toot of the outlying range of the Himalayas at an elevation of 
2,400 feet, and entirely surrounded by Patiala territory. It is thfe 
junction of the Delhi-Uniballa-Kalka and Kalka-Simla Railways. Popu- 
lation (1901), 7,045. Kalka was acquired from Patiala in 1S43 as 
a dep6t for Simla ; it is also an important market for hill produce, 
such as ginger and turmeric. There is a considerable manufacture 
of millstones, and a railway workshop is situated here, which em- 
ployed 200 hands in 1904. It is administered as a ‘notified area.’ 

Kallakurchi. — Western taluk of South Arcot District, Madras, 
lying between ii® 34' and 12® 4' N. and 78® 38' and 79® 13' E., 
with an area of 873 square miles. The Kalrayans, one of the 
only two hill-ranges in the District, skirt its western border, and 
south of them the Atur pass leads into Salem District. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 269,377, having risen from 239,405 in 1891. There 
are no towns ; but it contains 367 villages, of which Kallakurchi, the 
head-quarters, is situated on the trunk road from Cuddalore to Salem. 
It is the second largest tCiluk in the District, and the second most 
sparsely j)eopled. 'I'he demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 4,92,000. In the hills in the west rise several small 
streams, which are utilized for irrigation by means of rough stone dams. 
The hill villages, which number 96, are divided into three palaiyams 
or estates. The poUgars or chiefs obtain their revenue chiefly by 
leasing out the forests and by a poll-tax on their tenants, who are 
all Malaiyalis by caste. There is no irrigated cultivation on the hills ; 
the principal ‘ dry crops ’ grown are rdgi^ camlm, tinai {Setaria tfalica^ 
a poor kind of millet), and varagu. Bamboos and timber of various 
kinds are taken down to the plains, and sold for hoQse-building and 
other purposes. 

Kalli^npur. — Village in the Udipi taluk of South Kanara District, 
Madras, situated in 13® 24' N. and 74® 44' E. It is conjectured to 
have been the Kalliana inentit)ned by Cosmas Indicopleustes as the 
seat of a bishop in the sixth century. It is also the reputed birthplace 
of Madhvficharya, the Vaishnavitc reformer, w'ho was born about 
A.D. 1199. The Portuguese establLshcd a factory here in 1678. 

Kallidaikurichi. — Town in the Ambasamudram taluk of Tinne- 
velly District, Madras, situated in 8® 41' N. and 77° 27' E., on the 
Tambraparni river. It is a Union, with a population (1901) of 14,913- 
It conlairvs a large number of Brahmans, several of whom 4re engaged 
in a flourishing cloth trade with 1 ravancore, while others are also 
bankers. The fields around the town are well watered and very 
valuable. 

Kallikota and Atagada. —Two permanently settled estates in 
Ganjam District, Madras, lying between 19®^ 28' and 19® 52' N. and 
84® 43' and 85® 12' E., on the northern boundary of the Presidency. 
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While the fotmer is impartible, the latter is partible, and was acquired 
in«854 by the zandndar of Kallikota by purchase at a sale for arrears 
of revenue. The joint area of the two is 507 square miles and their 
populatibn (1901) 169,693. ^\i^peshkash and cesses payable by them 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,11,000. The chief village, Kallikota, is 
beautifully situated in a basin surrounded by hills. 

The Kallikota family was founded by Ramabhuya, who was made 
a zamhiddr by the Gajapati king of Orissa, Purushottama. At a later 
period he obuincd the title of Mardaraja Deo for his services in 
keeping the Marathas out of the country. In 1 769 the estate was in 
a disturbed condition and was occupied by British troops, and from 
1771 to 1775 troops were again employed in maintaining order. 

The soil is fertile and well irrigated, and yieMs good crops. The 
prevailing tenure is mustdjiriy under which the villages arc rented out 
to middlemen who collect the assessment. The rent payable by the 
tenant to the landlord is generally half the gross produce. 

The present Raja succeeded in 1887 as a minor, and the estates 
were managed for the next five years by the Court of Wards. During 
this period Rs. 93,000 was sjient on repairs to irrigation works, 
Rs. 1,34,000 of debt was cleared off, and the proi)erty was handed over 
to its owner in 1893 in a flourishing condition, with an income which 
had been increased from Rs. 2,41,000 to Rs. 3,17,000, and with a cash 
balance of Rs. 2,11,000, Within the next ten years the Raja had 
dissiiiated this balance, incurred further debts, and mortgaged the 
two estates to his credilons. 

Kallur TSlluka (formerly called Madhra). Southern taluk of Waran- 
gal District, Hydembad Stale, north of the Kistna District of Madras, 
with an area of 966 .square miles. The potmlation in 1901, including 
JagirSi was 103,829, compared with 92,738 in 1891. The taluk con- 
tains 184 villages, of which 25 are jd^r^ and Kallur (population, 2,741) 
is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 2 5 lakhs. 'J 1 ie 
Nizam’s Guaranteed .State Railway passes through the taluk from 
north-west to south-east. Rice is largely cultivated near tanks. The 
diamond mines of Pariyal are situated in this taluk, 

Kallur Town. - -1 own in the Raichur tdhik of Raichur District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 16° 9' N. and 77° 13' E., lo miles wc.st 
of Raichui town. It has three temples built of stone, all in good 
preservation, and two mosques. Population (1901), 6,456. 

Kalmeshwar.— Town in the DLstricl and tahsil of Nagpur, Central 
Provinces, situated in 21^ 14' N. and 78® 56' E., 13 miles west of Nagpur 
city by road. Kalmeshwar is supposed to have been founded by 
nomad Ahirs or herdsmen, and the name isaderived from that of their 
god Kalma. Population (1901), 5,340. 'I'he town stands on black 
soil, lying low, with bid natural drainage. On a small eminence in its 
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centre is an old fortress, said to have been built by a Hindu family 
from Delhi in the time of Bakht Buland. Kalmeshwar w^s consti- 
tuted a municipality in 1867. The municipal income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,400. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 5,000, mainly derived from a house tax and market (Jiies. A 
weekly cattle market is held, and there is some trade in grain and 
oilseeds. Cotton cloth is woven by hand. There is an English 
middle school. 

K&lna Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of Burdwan Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 23® 7' and 23® 36' N. and 88® o' and 
88® 25' £., with an area of 399 square miles. This subdivision, like 
the adjoining subdivision of Katwa, is flat and alluvial, and the eastern 
portion along the bank of the Bhagirathi is low-lying and marshy. 
The population in 1901 was 233,269, compared with 231,512 in 1891, 
the density being 585 persons per square mile. It contains one 
town, Kalna (population, 8,121), its head-quarters; and 698 villages. 
Nddanghat possesses a large river trade in rice. 

K 9 lna Town. — Head-ctuarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in Burdwaii District, Bengal, situated in 23® 13' N. and 88® 22' K., on 
the right bank of the Bhagirathi. Population (1901), 8,121. Kalna 
was a place of great importance in Muhammadan times, and the ruins 
of a large fort which commanded the river are still to be seen. It was 
formerly the port which supplied the District, and steamers still visit it 
throughout the year ; but it has suffered owing to the competition with 
the East Indian Railway, and its population has declined. A con- 
spicuous feature of the town is a group of 109 Siva iingam temples, 
which were built in 1809. Kalna was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income during the decade ending ^190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 13,000, and the expenditure Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 16,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) and Rs. 4,000 from a tax on vehicles, &c. ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 14,000. The town contains the usual public 
offices ; the subsidiary jail has accommodation for 20 prisoners. 

Kftlni.— River in Assam. See Surma. 

K&lol Tilluka (i). — ^Southern tdluka of the Kadi prdnt^ Baroda 
State, with an area of 267 square miles. The population fell from 97,089 
in 1891 to 80,532 in 1901. It contains one town, Kalol (population, 
6,465), the head-quarters; and 88 villages. The tdluka presents the 
appearance of a fairly wooded and well-cultivated plain^ The S&bar- 
mati river just touches its western boundary. The surface soil is 
gordt^ or of a light sandy nature. In 1904-5 the land revenue 
was Rs. 2,15,000. 

Kftlol Town. — Head-guarterc of the tdluka of the same name, 
Kadi/ra^/, Baroda State, situated in 23® 15' N. and 72® 32' E., on the 
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lUjputanarMalwH Railway. Gaikwar’s State lines run from here to 
Vij£lpur,on one side, and to Kadi on the other. Population (1901), 
^465. KHlol contains Munsifs and magistrate’s courts, a dispensary, 
a vernacular school, and local offices. An annual grant of Rs. 1,300 is 
made ^o the municipality. The town is the centre of a considerable 
trade in grain. 

, K&lol Tftluka (2). —Southern of the western portion of 

ranch Mahals District, Bombay, including the petty subdivision (petAa) 
of Halol, lying between 22° 15' and 22® 44' N. and 73® 22' and 
73® 44' E., with an area of 414 square miles. It contains one town, 
Kalol (population, 4,446), the head-quarters ; and 252 villages. Popu- 
lation in 1901 was 73,796, compared with 87,851 in 1891, the decrease 
being due to famine. The density, 178 persons per sciuare mile, 
slightly exceeds the District average. Kalol forms a rich well-wooded 
plain ; its fields fenced with hedges and rows of brab palms ; its vil- 
lages compact and comfortable. Three rivers cross the fd/uda : from 
east to west the Mesri in the north, the Goma in the centre, and the 
Karild in the south. These rivers become torrents in the rains, and 
trickling streams in the cold season. Light or gorddu soil lies all over 
this part of the country ; the black cotton soil is not met with. I'he 
petty division of Halol is a well-wooded and tilled plain surrounding 
the hill fort of PSvagarh. To the east and south, low isolated hills 
stand out from a rich black-soil plain, most of it waste. Within 4 or 
5 miles of the hills the climate is unhealthy and the water often 
deleterious. Three rivers, the Karad, VisvSlmitri, and DevnadI, cross 
HAlol from east to west. Water lies near the surface. Cultivation is 
rude, and the peasantry inert. The annual rainfall averages 37 inches. 
Land revenue (including Halol) and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
more than i*i' lakhs. 

K&lpl Tahsfl.— Eastern iahstl of J^laun District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the pargana of the same name, lying between 25® 53' 
and 26® 22' N. and 79® 25' and 79® 52' E., with an area of 407 square 
miles. Population fell from 78,754 in 1891 to 75,692 in 1901. Thereare 
154 villages and one town, Kalpi (population, 10,139), AiAif/ head- 
quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,55,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 25,000, The density of population, 186 persons per 
square mile, is the lowest in the District. The tahsil is bounded on 
the north-east by the Jumna and on the south by the Betwa, while 
several small drainage channels enter it from the west and unite to 
form a stream called the Non. In the south-west the soil is inferior 
wdr, and this tract has recently suffered from bad seasons and is over- 
grown with kdns {Saccharnm spontanmm). Near the Jumna the soil 
becomes lighter, and on the banks of the v|Lst system of ravines which 
fringe that river and the sfnaller streams denudation has reduced the 
• X 2 
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fertility of the land. In 1899-1900 the area under cultivatipn was 
158 square miles, of which only 9 were irrigated. , 

KUjrii Town. — Head-quarters of the tafuil of the same name in 
Jalaun District, United Provinces, situated in 26® 8' N. and 79® <5' E., 
on the Jumna, on the road from Cawnpore and Saugor, and on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 10,139. 

According to tradition Kalpi was founded in the fourth century by 
one B&deo. It fell into the hands of Rutb-ud-dln in 1196, and at 
once became an important fortress of the Musalm^ns. In the fifteenth 
century Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur made two unsuccessful attempts to 
seize KalpI, and in 1435 Hosliang Shah of M^lwa captured the place. 
A few years later Ibrahim’s successor, Mahmud, was allowed to occupy 
the town on the plea of chastising the governor. He plundered it, 
and then refused to restore it to the king of l\l^wa, but afterwards 
came to terms. In the struggle between the Jaunpur kingdon) and 
the rulers of Delhi, wliich ended with the extinction of the former, 
a great battle took place near Kiliu in 1477, and Husain Shah of 
Jauni>ur fled to Kanauj, where he was again defeated. When the 
victory at Panipat in 1526 laid 0{>en the plains of Hindustan to Babar, 
the Rana of Chitor and the Afghans combined to stop his advance, 
and occupied Rail)!, but were met near the site of Fatehpur Sikri, as 
they marched on Agra, and defeated. RUlpI w^as taken in 1527 by 
Humayun after his conquest of Jaunpur and Bihar, and held till 1540, 
when the Mughals were defeated by Shcr Shah at Ranauj. It was 
again the scene of fierce contests in the straggles which sapped the 
Afghan strength before the return to power of the Mughals. Under 
Akbar Ralpi became the head-quarters of a sarkdr^ wb,ich included the 
adjacent parts of the [)resent Districts of Etawah, Cawnpore, and 
Hainirpur, besides Jalaun and portions of the State of Gwalior. \Vhen 
the Marathas acquired part of Bundelkhand early in the eighteenth 
century, Ralpl became the head-quarters of their governor. In 1798 
the town was captured by the British, but was subsequently abandoned. 
It again fell into their power, after a few' hours’ resistance, in 1803, and 
was granted to Himmat Bahadur. He died in the following year and 
the grant lapsed, when the town was made over to Gobind Rao of 
Jalaun, who exchanged it in 1806. After the large District of Bundel- 
-khand was divided into two [)ortions, RalpT was for a time the head- 
quarters of the northern division, afterwards called HAMiaruR DiSTRicr. 
During the Mutiny a great victory was won near here, in May, 1858, 
by Sir Hugh Rose over a force of 12,000 rebels under the Rani of 
Jhansi, the Rao Sahib, and the Nawab of Banda, which did much to 
quell the rebellion in Bundelkhand« 

'I'he town is situated among the ravines of the Jumna, and after 
a long period of decay is again reviving in importan/:e. The western 
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Qutskirt contains a number of old tombs, notably that called the 
ChaurSsT Gumbaz (or ‘eighty-four domes’); but ravines now separate 
these felics of the past from the dwellings of the living. Old Kftlpl 
stands near the river on an elevated site, and is a good specimen of 
, the older type of North Indian town, with darkened plaster wklls and 
flat roofs interspersed with trees, and here and there a temple spire 
or a Muhammadan dome. The newer portion of the town stretches 
south-east, and is lower and farther from the river. On the most 
prominent edge of the steep bank stand the ruins of a fort, but only 
a single building has survived. This is a masonry room with vralls 
9 feet thick, said to have been the treasury of the MarathS governor. 
A fine flight of steps leads from the fort to a bathing gMt on the river. 
A few years ago a lofty tower was built by a local pleader, w^hich is 
adorned with representations of the battles of the R£m&yana. It is 
noteworthy that less prominence is given to R§mS than to RSvana his 
adversary, who is represented as a gigantic many-armed figure, of 
dignified aspect, about 80 feet in height. The chief public buildings 
are the tahstli and dispensary. 

KalpI has been a municipality since 1868. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 11,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, chiefly derived from octroi 
(Rs. 9,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 14,000. For many years 
K&lpl was a great trade centre. Cotton and grain were brought from 
the south, and sent away to Cawnpore or down the Jumna to Mirzapur 
and Calcutta, while the manufactures of sugar-candy and }>aper were 
celebrated. The buildings of the East India Company’s cotton factory, 
which was one of the principal stations for providing the annual 
investment, are still standing. As railways spread and trade routes 
altered, Kalpi declined, but its commerce is now again increasing. 
Grain is sent to Southern and Western India, ghi to Bengal, and cotton 
to Cawnpore or Bombay. Two small cotton-gins have recently been 
opened, and the Forest department is starting plantations of babul 
for the supply of bark to the Cawnpore tanneries. The tahsJh school 
has III pupils, and there are three municipal schools with 170, and 
a girls’ school w’ith 19. 

Kftlra.— Estate in the District and tahsll of Shahpur, Punjab, with 
an area of 13 .square miles. For services in the Mutiny a member 
of the Tiwana family of Mitha Tiwana, named Malik Sahib Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., obtained a grant of 8,700 acres of waste land 
in the Shahpur iahsiL To irrigate this he constructed a canal, and 
the estate is now a most valuable one. l^s son, Malik Umar Hayat, 
succeeded in 1879. Malik also owns estates in Shahpur, Jhelum, 
and Lyallpur Districts, aggregating nearly 13,000 acres, and the 
whole property •yields an income of about 2 lakhs. Recently the 
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Malik obtained a horse-breeding grant of 2,270 acres in the Jhelum 
Colony. c 

Kalrfiyan Hills. — ^These hills arc situated partly in the AtGr and 
Uttangari taluks of Salem District and partly in South Arcot District, • 
Madras, lying between 1 1® 38' and 12® 4' N. and 78® 28' and 78® 49' E. 
They stand east of the Tenandamalai, being separated from it by the 
Kottapatti valley, and are perhaps the largest in superficial extent 
of the hill ranges in Salem District. Different portions of the range 
have local names, but the principal divisions are the Periya (*big’) 
Kalrayans, which attain an elevation of 4,300 feet, and the Chinna 
(‘little*) Kalrayans, reaching to little above 3,000 feet. The temple 
of Kari Rflman in the Periya Kalrayans is held in great reverence 
by the Malaiyalis who inhabit these hills. The range is parcelled out 
into nve ja^rs or estates, the owners of which govern their tenants in 
a primitive and patriarchal fashion. I'he fever on the range is so 
dreaded that few dwellers on the plains ever go up it, and consequently 
the people have retained many curious customs which differ from those 
of the low country. They are exclusively of the caste known as 
Malaiyilis ; but there is no doubt that they are not a distinct race, but 
merely Tamils who at some remote period took refuge in these hills 
from the troublous times through which the plains w'ere passing. 

KUsl. — Town in the Chakrata tahsjl of Dehra Dun District, United 
Provinces, situated in 30® 32' N. and 77® 51' E., close to the confluence 
of the Jumna and the Tons, on the military road from Saharanpur to 
Chakrata, 52 miles from the former and 25 miles rfrom the latter. 
Three miles away the road crosses the Jumna by an iron girder-bridge. 
Population (1901), 760. The place has declined owing to the transfer 
of the tahsil head-quarters to Chakrata, Kalsi is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, the annual income and expenditure amounting to 
Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. It is chiefly remarkable for a large quartz boulder 
in the neighbourhood on which are sculptured the celebrated edicts 
of Asoka; one of these gives the names of contemporary kings in 
Western Asia, Greece, and Egypt \ 

Kalsia. — Native State in the Punjab, under the political control 
of the Commissioner, Delhi Division. It comprises twenty detached 
pieces of territory in Ambala and Ferozepore Districts^ lying mainly 
between 30® 12' and 30® 25' N. and 77® 21' and 77® 35' E. The 
present Sardar of the State, Ranjft Singh, is a descendant of Sardar 
Gurbakhsh Singh, a Jat of Kalsia near Lahore, who joined the Kroria 
piisl or confederacy of th^ Sikhs. His son Jodh Singh, a man of 
ability and prowess, effected considerable Conquests on both sides of 
the Sutlej, but eventually the family lost all those north of the river. 
When the Cis-Sutlej States came under British protection, Sardar Jodh 

' Corpus InscHptionum Indicarum^ vol. i, pp. 12 and 117. 
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Singh, after some hesitation, followed the general example. The Slate 
has an^rea of i 68 square miles, and a population (1901) of 67,z3i. 
It is divided into two taksih^ Chhachhrauli and Basi, with the isolated 
^Mh-taksU of ("hirak, in Ferozepore District. It contains two towns, 
Chhachhrauli (population, 5,520) and Basi (4,641) ; and 181 villages. 
In 1903-4 the revenue amounted to 1-9 lakhs, of which 1-2 lakhs was 
land revenue. The State was regularly settled in 1891. It had suffered 
considerably from over-assessment, and its people had been im- 
poverished. The excise .administration is leased to the British 
Government for Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

Kalsubai. — Hill in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 
19® 36' N. and 73® 42' E., 5,427 feet high, and the most elevated 
ix)int in the Deccan. Its summit is crowned by a temple, 10 miles 
south-east of Igatpuri, a station on the north-east branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. A priest of Devi Kalsu daily 
climbs to the temple from Indor, a village at the foot of the hill, to 
offer a sacrifice of fowls. "J'he shrine is visited by large numbers 
of Kolis. 

KalugumalaJ (kalugu^ *an eagle,’ and mahi^ ‘a hill’). — Village 
in the Ettaiyapuram zamtndari and the Ottappidaram taluk of Tin- 
nevelly District, Madras, situated in 9® 8' N. and 77® 42' E,, 28 miles 
north of Tinneveily town and 12 miles from Sankaranayinarkovil, 
Population (1901), 4,827. It contains a celebrated rock-cut temple 
dedicated to the god Subrahnianya, and many Jain sculptures and 
inscriptions. The temple is similar in style to the Seven Pagodas 
in Chinglepul District, and is thought to have been built in the tenth 
or eleventh century. An annual festival and cattle fair in February 
attract a large number of people from the southern Districts and even 
from Mysore. 

KSllukhera.--77/<i^//ra/ in the Malwa Agency, Central India. 

Kalvakurti. — Eastern taluk of Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 583 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including jdgirs, was 54,384, compared with 52,132 in 1891. The 
taluk in 1901 contained loi villages, of which 31 are jdgir, and Kal- 
vakurti (population, 2,230) is the head-quarters. The land revenue 
was Rs. 85,000. In 1905 this taluk received some additions from the 
adjoining taluk of Jedcherla, and now contains 99 kkdlsa villages. 

Kalvkn. — North-western tdluka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying 
between 20® 21' and 20® 42' N. and 73® 40' and 74° 20' E., with an 
area of 494 square miles. There are 188 villages, but no towm. The 
population in 1901 w^as 53616, compared *with 60,417 in 1891. The 
density, 109 persons per square mile, is much below the District 
average. The bead-quarters are at KalvSn. The demand foi land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 91,000, and for cesses Rs. 6,000. The 
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west is covered with steep bare hills; towards the east the 'country, 
though flatter and more fertile, is divided by a spur running south-east 
from the Western Ghats ; in the south rises the high and rugged Sapta- 
shring range, with its lower slopes fringed with teak. ThcT annual 
rainfall averages 25 inches. 

Kalyfln TSUuka, — Southern taluka of Thana District, Bombay,* 
lying between 19® 4' and 19® 24' N. and 73® i' and 73® 24' E., with 
an area of 276 square miles. It contains one town, Kalyan (popu- 
lation, 10,749), the head-quarters; and 224 villages. The population 
in 1901 was 77,087, compared with 80,171 in 1891. The density is 
279 persons per square mile, or rather more than the District average. 
Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 2*2 lakhs. The 
taluka is triangular in form, and in its western part a rich open plain. 
In the south and east, ranges of hills running parallel with the boun- 
dary line throw out spurs into the heart of the plain. The transport 
of produce is facilitated by the tidal creek of the UlbSs river and by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The river Kalu is navigable 
by boats of 10 tons for 9 miles above Kalyan town. There are dis- 
agreeable east winds in April and May; but although fever is pre- 
valent in the cold season, the climate is on the whole temperate 
and healthy. 

Kalyftn Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name in 
ThUna District, Bombay, situated in 19® 14^ N. and 73® 10' £., at the 
junction of the north-east and south-east lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 33 miles north-east of Bombay. Population (1901), 
10,749. KalyUn has been a municipality since 1855. The munici- 
pal income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 19,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,579. It has a considerable rice-husking 
trade, carried on by Muhammadans and some Marathas. This industry 
gives occupation to about 750 persons, half of whom are women. There 
is also a trade in tobacco, dried fish, bricks, tiles, and myrabolams. 
The streets and lanes in the town are metalled, and kept in clean con- 
dition. A ferry plies across the Ulhas river to Kone on the opposite 
bank. The town has a vegetable market built by the municipality. It 
is supplied with water from the Shenala lake about a quarter of a mile 
to the east. 

The name of Kalyan appears in ancient inscriptions, which have 
been attributed to the first, second, fifth, or sixth l:entury a.d. 
According to the Periflus, Kaly&n rose to importance about the end 
of the second century. Cosmas Indicopleustes, in the sixth century, 
mentions it as one of the five chief marts of Western India, the seat of 
a powerful king, with a trade in ’brass, black-wood logs, and articles 
of clothing. Early in the fourteenth century the Muhammadans found 
Kalyc^n the capital of a district, and gave it the nahie of IslSmSbSd. 
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It was 'taken by the Portuguese in 1536. They did not garrison the 
fown, but, returning in 1570, burnt the suburbs and carried off much 
booty^ From this time it seems to have formed part of the Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom. In 1648 Sivajfs general, AbajI Sondeo, surprised 
KalySn and took the governor prisoner. The Muhammadans re- 
covered the town in 1660, but again lost it in 1662. In 1674 Sivaji 
granted the English leave to establish a factory. The MarSthas in 1780 
having cut off their supplies, Kalyan was seized by the British, and 
has since remained in their possession. Objects of interest are the 
Shenali tank, said to have been built in 1505 ; the tomb of Motabar 
Khan, minister of Shah Jahan, who was sent in disgrace to KalySn 
when Aurangzeb usurped his father’s throne ; and seven mosques, of 
which the graceful Kali Masjid is the most noteworthy. The town 
contains a Sub- Judge’s court, a dispensary, an English school with 
87 pupils, 7 vernacular schools for boys with 358 pupils, and one for 
girls with 96. There are also a library, a small printing press, and 
a rice-husking mill. 

Kalyandrug Taluk.— Westernmost taluk of Anantapur District, 
Madras, lying between 14° 14' and 14® 44' N. and 76® 51' and 
77® 23' E., with an area of 817 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 76,977, .compared with 72,730 in 1891, Originally part of the 
Dharmavaram idluk^ it was separated at the end of 1893. con- 
tains 70 plages and one town, Kalyandrug (population, 8,815), 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 1,30,000. No less than 88 per cent, of the ‘dry* 
land pays an assessment of four annas or less per acre. 'I'he taluk is 
rocky and barren, the soil stony and very poor, and the rainfall less 
than 21 inches per annum. Consequently it is bare and uninviting, 
and the density of population is less than 100 per square mile, being 
lower than in any taluk in the Presidency except those which are 
covered with hill and forest. The northern portion has a little black 
cotton soil and is slightly richer. 

Kalyandrug Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Anantapur District, Madras, situated in 14® 33' N. and 77® 6' E. 
Population (1901), 8,815. It was formerly a place of some importance, 
containing a District Munsifs court, but now, being off the railway and 
in the centre of a very barren tract, it is in a decaying state. It lies in 
a hollow surrounded by hills, two of which are 2,400 feet high. The 
ruins of an old fort and the buildings connected therewith still stand, 
but are of no antiquarian interest. On the higher of the two hills 
above referred to, and in the neighbouring village of Mudigallu, are 
some hundreds of prehistoric kistvaens.* On the hill are also three 
curious circular mounds of earth, about 3 feet in height and some 
TO or TT yards* in diameter. All round them are planted, upright in 
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the earth, slabs of stone of irregular shape, which stana trotn 4 to 5 
feet above the ground. ^ 

Kalyftni.— A ja^r town in Bidaf District, Hyderabad State, situ- 
ated in 17® 53' N. and 76® 57' E., 36 miles west of Bidar town. Popu- 
lation (1901), 11,191. About the middle of the eleventh century 
Someshwar I made Kalyani the capital of the Chaiukyan kingdom. 
A hundred years later the power was usurped by Bijjala Kalachuri, 
the commander-in-chief, and before the close of the twelfth century 
the Chalukya power was at an end. While Kalyani remained a great 
capital, it was noted as the residence of Vijnaneshwar, the author of 
the treatise on law known as the Mitakshara^ and of Basava who 
founded the Lingayat sect. Further particulars about Basava and 
the Lingayats will be found in the article on Mysore State. The 
Kalachuris were succeeded by the Yadavas of Dcogiri (Dau lata bad) ; 
and after the establishment of the Bahmani dynasty, Kalyani passed 
into their possession in the fourteenth century, and subsequently into 
that of Bijapur. The Mughals sacked it in 1653. In 1656 Aurangzeb 
invested the fortress, which surrendered after an heroic defence. 
During the contests which followed the decline of Chaiukyan power, 
and the struggles between various Muhammadan rulers, the magnificent 
temples which once adorned the place were demolished or converted 
into mosques. 

Kama. — South-western township of Thayetmyo District, Burma, 
lying between 18® 52' and 19® 18' N. and 94® 39' and 95® 13' E., and 
extending from the Irrawaddy in the east to the Arakgn Yoma on the 
west. The area of the township, w’hich is intersected by low hills, is 
575 sc.uare miles, and it contains 201 villages. The population in 
1891 was 41,383, and in 1901, in consequence of emigration to the 
delta, it had fallen to 39,570 (including 2,500 Chins). The head- 
quarters are at Kama (population, 1,779), ^ village situated on low hills 
on the right or western bank of the Irrawaddy. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 50 square miles, paying Rs. 53,000 land revenue. 

K&ma. — Tahsil and head-quarters thereof in Bharatpur State, 
RS,jputlma. See Kaman. 

Kamadhia. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Kamaing. — North-western township of Myitkyina District, Upper 
Burma, lying betw’ecn 25® 30' and 26® N. and 96° and 97® E., w'ith an 
area of 2,650 square miles. The population in 1901 was only 9,687, 
half of whom were Kachins, a fourth Shans, and one-sixth Burmans. 
It contains 126 villages, of which a?l but five are in the Kachin.Hill 
Tracts. Kamaing (populatiofi, 1,079), where^thcre is a strong military 
police post, is the head-quarters. In 1903-4 the area cultivated was 
600 acres, apart from iaungyas ; but the greater part of the township 
is forest. The land revenue and thaihamUa amounted to Rs. 5,000. 
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Kftmftkhya. — A temple, sacred to Sati, which stands on the beauti- 
ful Ni^hal hill overhanging the Brahmaputra, about 2 miles west of 
GauhSti, in KamrQp District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, in 26® 10' N. 
• and 91® 45' E. According to tradition, the temple was originally built 
by Naraka, a prince who is said to have flourished at the time of the 
Mahabharata, and to have constructed a stone-paved causeway up the 
hill, which is still in existence. It was rebuilt by Nar Narlyan about 
A.D. 1565, and on the occasion of its consecration 140 human heads 
were offered to the goddess, but only a small portion of Nar Narayan’s 
temple now remains. Satfs organs of generation are said to have 
fallen on the place now covered by the temple, and this fact renders 
the spot an object of pilgrimage to devout Hindus from every part of 
India. Six other temples stand on the hill, and from the summit 
a magnificent view is obtained over the river and the surrounding 
country. A grant of revenue-free land, nearly 8,000 acres in extent, 
made to the goddess by the native rulers of Assam, has been confirmed 
by the British Government. The most important festivals are the 
Pous Bia, about Christmas time, when Kamakhya is married to 
K^meswar, and the Basanti and Durga pujas^ which are celebrated, 
the former in the spring, the latter in the autumn. 

Kamftlia (Kot Kamalia).--'Town in the District and tahslloi Mont- 
gomery, Punjab, situated in 30® 43' N. and 72® 40' E., 27 miles west of 
Montgomery town, and 14 from Chichawatni station on the North- 
Western Railway. Population (1901), 6,976. It is identified by 
Cunningham as,, one of the towns of the Malli taken by Alexander. 
The modern town was founded by a Kharral chief named Khan 
Kamal in the fourteenth century. In 1857 the insurgent tribes held 
the place for a week, and completely sacked it. The municipality was 
created in 1868. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 9,300, and the expenditure Rs. 8,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 8,800, derived mainly from octroi, and the expenditure 
Rs. 10,200. Since British annexation a brisk trade in the produce 
of the Ravi lowlands has sprung up, and the importance of Kamalia 
has been immensely increased by the opening of the North-Western 
Railway. The town is now a place of considerable commerce, dealing 
in wheat, grain, and pulses from the surrounding villages and Jhang ; 
gitr and sugar from Jullundur and Amritsar ; piece-goods from Karachi, 
Amritsar, and Delhi. The expiorts are chiefly cotton, and wool. 
Excellent cotton prints and carpets are manufactured. The town con- 
tains an Anglo-vernacular middle .school, a private high school, and 
a dispensary. 

Kam&lpur.-^Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

KamUpur.!- in the Bhopal Agency, Central India. 

Kaman. — Head-quarters 6f a tahstl of the same name in the State 
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ofBharatpur, RSjputSna, situated in 27^ 39' N. and 77^ 16' E., about 
36 miles north-by-north-west of Bharatpur city. Population (1901), 
12,083. I'be town contains a vernacular school attended by 1^0 boys, 
and a dispensary. The old name of the place is said to have b^n Ka- 
damba-vana (contracted to Kamavana), from the number of kadamb, 
trees (Anthocepkalus Cadamba) found here ; another account traces its 
name to a mythical Raja Kimsen. Kaman is one of the twelve holy 
places of the Braj Mandal {see Muttra District), and its shrine of 
GopTnath is regularly visited by pilgrims. In the middle of the town 
is an old fort, in which are many fragments of Hindu sculpture, and 
a mosque called Chaurasi Khamba (‘84 pillars*). None of these 
pillars is without ornament, and some are very highly decorated. On 
one of them is a Sanskrit inscription of the SQrasenas; it bears no 
date, but is believed to belong to the eighth century, and records the 
building of a temple to Vishnu. 

[Indian Antiquary^ vol. x ; Archaeo/ogical Survey of Northern Indid^ 
vol. XX.] 

Kftmftreddipet. — Taluk in Nizamabad District, Hyderabad State. 
In 1901 the area was 413 square miles, and the population, including 
jdgirSi was 64,933, compared with 63,366 in 1891. The taluk had 
96 villages, of which 25 were jd^r^ Kamareddipet (population, 2,503) 
being the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*2 lakhs. 
In 1905 the taluk was enlarged by the transfer of villages from the 
Medak and Ramayampet taluks of Medak District, and Sirsilla in 
Kaiimnagar (formerly Elgandal). It is hilly in some parts. 

K&m&rhftti. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision of the District 
of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22*^40' N. and 88° 
23' E., on the east bank of the Hooghly river. Population (1901), 
13,216. Within this municipality is the greater part of the village of 
Dakhineswar, with its group of temples called Rani RasmanI’s Nabar- 
atna. These consist of two beautiful central temples, dedicated to 
Kali and Krishna, faced by twelve minor temples in honour of Siva. 
Kamarhati was formerly included within the Baranagar municipality, 
but in 1899 a separate municipality was constituted. The income 
during the five years since the formation of the separate municipality 
has averaged Rs. 16,000, and the expenditure Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 17,700, of which Rs. 7,000 was obtained from 
a tax on houses and lands and Rs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 16,600. 

KamSisin. — Tahsil of Binds District, United Provinces, con- 
terminous with the pargana of the same name, lying along the Jumna 
between 25° 17' and 25° 38^ N. and 80° 47,' and 81° 12' E., with an 
area of 358 square miles. Population fell from 83,297 in 1891 to 
78,773 in 1901. There are 169 villages, but no town.^ The demand 
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for land ^revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,18,000, and for cesses Rs. 20,000. 
The density of population, 220 persons per square mile, is slightly 
above the District average. Besides the Jumna, the BSghain and 
Paisunisdrain the tahsil^ flowing from south-west to north-east to join 
the great river. Some of the best cotton produced in the District 
is grown in Kamasin. In 1903-4 less than half a square mile was 
irrigated, out of 205 square miles under cultivation. The Ken Canal, 
when completed, will serve a small area in the west of this tahsiL 

Kamftt&pur. — Ruined city in Cooch Beh^r State, Bengal, situated 
in 26° 33' N. and 89° 21' E. The city is reputed to have been 
founded by Raja Niladhwaj, the first of the Khen kings. Its ruins 
indicate that it must have been a very extensive place. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton in 1809 found that it occupied an area 19 miles in circum- 
ference, 5 of which were defended by the Dharla, and the rest by 
a rampart and ditch. The city consisted of several enclosures, one 
within the other, the centre one being occupied by the king’s (xilace. 
Kam^tapur was abandoned and fell into decay after the overthrow 
of Raja Nilambar by Ala-ud-din Husain, king of Bengal, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. Kamatapur figures conspicuously as 
Comotay in some of the earlier maps of India. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Staiistical Account of Bengal (1876), vol. x» 
pp. 362-70.] 

Kambam. — Taluk and town in Kurnool District, Madras. Ike 
CUMBUM. 

Kambar T&luka. — Taluka of I.arkana District, Sind, Bombay, 
lying between 27° 19' and 27° 52' N. and 67° 14' and 68® 10' E., 
with an area of (^27 square miles, of which about one-fifth is jd^r 
land belonging to Ghaibi Khan Chandia. I'he ])opulation in 1901 
was 88,527, compared with 79,0x9 in 1891. The taluka contains 
one town, Kambar (population, 4,807), the head-quarters; and 92 
villages. The density, 14 1 persons per square mile, slightly exceeds 
the District average. The land revenue and cesses in 1903 amounted 
to 3*6 lakhs. The taluka depends upon the Ghar canal and its 
branches for cultivation. Rice of excellent quality is the principal 
crop ; but owing to excessive irrigation the country is malarious. The 
same circumstance renders it one of the finest shooting grounds for 
wild fowl in Northern India. 

Kambar Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name 
in Larkana District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 27® 36' N. and 68° 3' E., 
about 12 miles by road west by north from Larkana town, and a 
sution on the North-Western Railway. Population (i 9 o 0 > 4i8o7. 
The municipality, established in 1862, liad an average income during 
the decade ending X901 of Rs. 12,300, derived mostly from town dues, 
cattle-pound fees, and fisheries. In 1903 -4 the income was Rs. 17,000. 
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The town was plundered by the Baluchis in 1848, and almost destroyed 
by fire in the following year. It contains a dispensary, at\ Anglo- 
vernacular and a vernacular school, attended respectively by 46 apd 
93 pupils. 

Kameri. — Village in the Valva td/iika of Satara District, Bombay, 
situated in 17® N. and 74® 19' E. Population (1901), 5,052. The 
village, which lies on the main road to Kolhapur, had formerly a 
large Muhammadan population. Old tombs and ruined mosques 
may still be seen, while w^ithin its limits is a tank designed to supply 
water to IslUmpur. 

lUlinilpur. — Cantonment and head-quarters of Attock District, 
Punjab. See Campbellpoke. 

Kamlagarh. — Ancient fortress in Mandi State, Punjab, situated 
in 31® 48' N. and 76® 43' E., near the south bank of the Beas. It 
consists of a line of detached bastions, castles, and towers, about 
3 miles in length, constructed partly of masonry and partly of the 
natural sandstone rock. The principal stronghold crowns an isolated 
peak, whose precipitous sides tower 1,500 feet above the Beas, with 
double that elevation above sea-level. Kamlagarh played an important 
part in the earlier history of Mandi, and even Sansdr Chand, Raj& 
of Klngra, attacked the fortifications unsuccessfully. Their possession 
tempted the Mandi Rtj^ to revolt against the Sikhs; but General 
Ventura, the Sikh commander, succeeded in carrying them in 1840, 
in spite of the popular belief in their impregnability. 

Kampil. — Village in the Kaimganj tahsll of Farrukhab^d District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27® 35' N. and 79® 14' E., 28 miles 
north-west of Fatehgarh. Population (1901), 2,366, Kampil is 
mentioned in the Mahlbharata as the capital of $^outh Panchala, 
under king Drupada. Here his daughter, DraupadI, married the five 
Pandava brethren. The villagers still show the mound where the 
Raja’s castle stood, and the place, a few miles away, where the 
swayamvara^ or ceremony at which Draupadi chose her husband, took 
place. At the end of the thirteenth century, Kampil api)ears as a nest 
of highway robbers, against whom the emperor Ghiyas-ud-din Balban 
marched a force in person, and built here a fort. The towm and its 
vicinity constantly gave trouble in later years, but the Rathor inhabi- 
tants were gradually suppressed. West of the town stretches a long 
series of ruins in which ancient coins are found. There are a fine 
Jain temple and a primary school with about 60 pupils. 

Kampli. — Town in the Hospet taiuk of Bellary District, Madras, 
situated in 15® 25' N. and 76® 36' E., on the bank of the Tungabhadra. 
Population (1901), 9,803. Until 1851 it was the head-quarters of the 
Hospet (then called the Kampli) taluk, but it is now declining in 
importance. The town has an ancient histoiy, having been a Chalukyan 
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capital in the eleventh century ; and its fort, which stands on the river 
bank at the end of a most picturesque reach, must have been of some 
strength. It is now being deserted in favour of the more healthy 
suburb known as the petta^ which is farther from the river and raised 
above Jthe irrigated land, and consequently less malarious. The only 
indust^ is the weaving of silk fabrics. It is doubtful whether even this 
is what it was a dozen years ago. The weavers are unprogressive, and 
most of them have fallen into the hands of the local capitalists, who 
advance materials and take the stuffs they weave, paying them only 
for their labour. The town is surrounded by irrigated land watered 
from channels from the Tungabbadra, and a good deal of coarse 
sugar is still made; but this does not command its former price, 
having been largely ousted by the superior article refined by European 
processes. 

Kamptee {Kdmtht ). — ^'Fown with cantonment in Nftgpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21® 13' N. and 79® 12' E.,on the Bengal- 
Nigpur Railway, 10 miles from Nagpur city and 529 from Boml»y. 
It stands on the right bank of the Kanhan river, and the cantonment 
extends in a long narrow line beside the river, with the native town 
to the south-east. 'J'he population at the four enumerations was as 
follows : (1872) 48,831 ; (i88i) 50,987 ; (1891) 53,159 ; (1901) 38,888. 
The population in 1901 included 26,379 Hindus, 9,852 Muhammadans, 
and 1,851 Christians, of whom 1,036 were Europeans and Eurasians. 
Kamptee is the fourth town in the Province in respect of population. 
The ordinary garrison consists of a battalion of British infantry, one 
of Native infantry, and a field battery. Kamptee was until recently 
the head-quarters of the general commanding the Ndgpur district ; 
but this appointment has now been abolished, and the garrison is 
at present commanded from Ahmadnagar. The cantonment was 
established in 1821, and was made the head-quarters of the Subsi- 
diary force maintained by the British under treaty with the Nagpur 
Raja. The whole town is included in the cantonment. The receipts 
and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the last decade 
averaged i-i lakhs. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 1,06,000 and 
the charges Rs. 1,18,000. During Maratha rule traders flocked to 
Kamptee on account of the comparative immunity from taxation which 
they enjoyed within the cantonment, and a large commercial town 
thus grew up alongside it. Owing to its favourable situation on the 
roads leading to Nagpur from the Satpura plateau, Kamptee for a long 
period monopolized the trade from this area; and it is only within 
comparatively recent years that the advantages possessed by Nagpur, 
as the larger town and capital of the Province, have enabled it gradu- 
ally to attract to itself the commercial business of Kamptee. To this 
transfer of trade are to be attributed the stationary or declining figures 
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of population during the last thirty years, and the construction of the 
S&tpura railway may tend to accelerate the process. I'he town con^ 
tains three cotton-ginning and two pressing factories with a total capital 
of 2*4 lakhs, three of which were opened in 1891 and 1892 amd the 
others since 1900. Muhammadan hand- weavers produce the cheaper 
kinds of cloth. AVeekly cattle and timber markets are held, and the 
town contains one printing press. The Cantonment Magistrate, who 
has also the powers of a Small Cause Court Judge, has jurisdiction 
over the cantonment. The educational institutions comprise a Govern- 
ment high school, one English middle, two vernacular middle, and 
eleven primary schools. The Convent of St. Joseph maintains a board- 
ing and day school for European children, teaching in some cases 
up to the matriculation standard, orphanages for native children, 
and a dispensary. Medical relief is afforded to the civil population 
at the Cantonment General Hosj)ital and a branch dispensary in the 
town. 


K&mrup. — district of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25° 43' and 26° 53' N. and 90*^ 39' and 92® ii' E., with an area of 
3,858 s(|uarc miles. It is bounded on the north by Bhutan ; on the 
east by Darrang and Nowgong ; on the south by the Khasi Mills ; 
and on the west by (Joalpara. 'I'he Brahmaputra flows through the 


Physical 

aspects. 


District, and divides it into two unequal portions, 
about two-thirds of the total area being on the right 
or northern bank. South of tlie Brahmaputra the 


country is much broken by the outlying spurs of the Khasi Hills 
which project into the valley, and low ranges of hills appear even 
on the north bank of the river. The .scenery is,vthus pleasingly 


diversified, and the Gauhati reach, enclosed in a circle of forest-clad 
hills, is extremely beautiful. The centre of the District is a broad 
plain, the greater part of which is covered with rice-fields, with dotted 
groves of bamboos concealing the villages of the Assamese ; but farther 
north the land bt^comes too high for rice cultivation, and grassy up- 
lands stretch to the foot of the outlying ranges of hills. The principal 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra are : on the north bank, the Barnadi, 
which once formed the boundary betw’cen 1 )arrang and Kamrup ; the 
Baralia ; the Chaulkhoa, which empties itself into the Manas ; and the 
Manas, a large river which formerly marked the boundary of Goalpara 
District. These rivers take their rise in the Himalayas, and the swift- 
ness of their current frequently causes them to cut aw'ay their banks 
and change their courses. At the foot of the northern hills there is 
a tract of gravel and sand, in which many of the minor streams vanish, 
to appear again some distance farther off. On the south bank the only 
rivers of any importance are the Digku, the Kulsi, and the Singra. 
All over the District are found numerous swamps, or biU, in many 
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of which the water lies even during the dr/ season. The most exien- 
.sive are {he DipSlr My about 8 miles west of Gauh&ti, the BildSr& M 
in the Pal8sb3.ri tahMy and the Asuchi M in the Hajo tahsi/. 

The j^lain is of alluvial formation, composed of sand and clay in 
varying proportions. South of the Brahmajlutra low ranges of gneissic 
rock project from the KhSsi Hills, and outliers are found on the north 
Bank of the river. 

The base of the southern hills is forest-clad ; but to the north the 
country is covered with short grass, and is destitute of trees. High 
reeds and jungle grass spring up in great luxuriance on all low-lying 
land, and the forest is rendered beautiful by great ferns and the 
graceful foliage of the creeping cane. 

Elephants and bison are still found in the low hills, and rhinoceros 
and buffalo in the marshes; tigers, leopards, bears, hog, and several 
species of deer are not uncommon. In 1904, 12 men and 2,709 
animals were killed by wild beasts, though rewards w'ere paid for 
the destruction of 201 tigers and leopards. The principal kinds of 
small game are hares, partridges, wild duck and geese, florican, and 
snipe. 

The climate of the District does not differ materially from that of 
the rest of the Assam Valley; between November and the middle 
of March it is cold and pleasant, but during the rest of the year warm 
and damp. The faraf at the foot of the Khisi Hills is particularly 
unhealthy. The prevailing direction of the wind is from the north- 
east, and during the cold season fogs gather daily in the early morning 
over the valley of the Brahmaputra. 

The annual rainfall at Gauhkti averages only 67 inches^ but near 
the hills 80 or 85 inches are received. The rainfall, though invariably 
abundant, is sometimes unfavourably distributed, and the rice crop 
suffers from the premature cessation of the monsoon. The greatest 
natural calamity from which the District has suffered was the earth- 
quake of June 12, 1897. The Government offices and nearly all 
masonry buildings in Gauhati were wrecked, and roads and bridges 
were destroyed. The drainage of the District was obstructed, the 
levels appear to have been altered, and large tracts of fertile land 
were rendered unfit for cultivation. After the earthquake the floods 
of the Brahmaputra w'ere of exceptional severity, and agriculture 
received a serious check. 

The District originally formed part of the ancient Hindu kingdom 
of K^marupa, which, according to the Jogini I'antra, included the 
whole of the Brahmaputra Valley, with Rangpur History 
and Cooch Behar. One of the earliest kings, Bhaga- 
datta, w*hose capital was situated at Pragjyotishapura, the modem 
Gauhati, is said to have fought on the losing side in the great war 
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of the Mah^bh^rata; but the history of the country up to, a recent 
date is involved in great obscurity. In the sixteenth century Kamrpp ’ 
formed part of the territory of the Koch dynasty. The king, Nar 
NarSyan, waged successful war against the Ahoms and the Jlajas of 
Cachar, Jaintia, Sylhet, and Tippera; but the kingdom was divided, 
and the territory east of the Sankosh, which includes the present 
Kamrup, was allotted to Nar Narayan’s nephew, Raghu Rai, while 
his son LakshmT Narayan retained as much of the kingdom as lay 
west of that river. Disputes soon broke out between the two branches 
of the family, and the Muhammadans were called in on one side, 
the Ahoms on the other. The struggle between these powers con- 
tinued for some years, but the Muhammadans at last succeeded in 
inflicting a decisive defeat upon their opponents, and occupied Gauhati 
in 1637. This was not, however, the first occasion on which the 
Muhammadans had invaded Assam. At the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century expeditions had been dispatched up the valley of the 
Brahmaputra ; but the raiders, though for a time successful, were 
unable to retain their hold upon the country. Two of their leaders 
in the sixteenth century are still well remembered : Turbak, the rem- 
nants of whose army were finally converted into the degraded Muham- 
madan caste known as Morias ; and Kala PahSr, who is said to have 
partially destroyed the sacred temples at Kimakhya and Hajo. The 
last and greatest invasion was that of Mir Jumla in 1660-2. This 
general, though at first successful, was subsequently overcome by the 
difficulties of the climate and the country, and was compelled to retreat 
with the loss of all his guns. The Muhammadan frontier was then 
fixed at Go^lpara, and Kamrup was absorbed into the Ahom kingdom, 
GauhUti becoming first the head-quarters of the viceroy of Lower Assam, 
and at the end of the eighteenth century of the RajI himself. By this 
time the power of the Ahom king had been completely undermined, 
and Captain Welsh was sent into the valley in 1792 to put a stop to 
the anarchy then prevailing. He vras recalled two years later ; and 
Assam again became a scene of internecine struggles, which culminated 
in the occupation of the Burmese, vrho ravaged the Province with fire 
and sword. In 1826, after the first Burmese War, Kamrup, with the 
rest of the valley of the Brahmaputra, was ceded to the British. The 
Duftrs at the foot of the Himalayas remained, however, in possession 
of the Bhotias till 1841. In that year they were annexed and compen- 
sation paid to the hillmen for their loss of territory. On the outbreak 
of the Bhutan War in 1864, Dewlngiri was occupied by British troops, 
but they subsequently retired from the post with undue precipitation. 
The village was recaptured in April, 1865, and since that date has 
formed a part of British tirriXory. The l^ad-quarters of the Assam 
Division were originally fixed at GauhUti ; but in 1874, when Assam 
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^as separated from Bengal, Shillong was chosen as the seat of govern- 
ment. 

GauhSti contains numerous tanks and temples, and is surrounded 
by extensive earthworks, which bear witness to the importance of 
.the kingdom of which it formed the capital. The remains of a large 
number of Hindu temples are scattered over the District, the most 
important being those at Kamakhya just below Gauhati, and at Hajo, 
about 15 miles by road north-west of that place. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations was : 
(1872) 561,681, (1881) 644,960, (1891) 634,249, and 1901 (589,187), 
The decrease in the last two decades is due to the 
ravages of a peculiarly malignant form of fever known ® 

as kald azdr^ and to general unhealthiness ; but it is believed that since 
1899 the population has been again increasing. The District is divided 
into two subdivisions, Gauhati and Barpeta, with head-quarters at 
the towns of the same name, and contains 1,716 villages. The follow- 
ing table gives the area, number of towns and villages, and population, 
according to the Census of iqoi : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nur 

i 

i2 

5 * 

Villages. 5 

a 

0 

1 

Population per 
square mite. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

BarpeUI 


I 

600 

«• 5.935 

9 * 

-* 4-5 

4 , 5*0 

Gauhati 

*.584 

1 

1,116 

473 .a 5 » 



16,228 

District total 

3.858 

2 

1,716 



Bi 

20,748 


Hindus formed 69 per cent, of the population, and Muhammadans 
9 per cent., while 21 per cent, were animistic tribesmen. How little 
the District has been affected by outside influences can be judged from 
the fact that 83 per cent, of the population in 1901 spoke Assamese 
and 1 1 per cent. Bodo or plains Kachari ; while only 3 per cent, of the 
population enumerated there had been born outside its boundaries. 
KamrQp is further peculiar in that the women exceeded the men in 
numbers. 

The principal Hindu caste is the Kalita (115,600), a respectable 
caste supposed to be the descendants of Aryans who had immigrated 
to Assam before the functional division of caste was introduced into 
Bengal. The Koch, into whose ranks converted KSch^ris are received, 
are also numerous (93,800), and so »are the Kewats (41,600). The 
ShilhSs (14,100) are by tr<idition liquor-sellers, but have taken to 
agriculture, and have succeeded in obtaining a respectable position 
in Assamese society. The District contains many shrines, and BrSh- 
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mans (23,100) are found in much larger numbers than in the' rest of 
the Assam Valley. The principal aboriginal tribes are the Kfichftiis 
(92,100), and the Rabh&s, who are closely akin to them (16,300), 
the Mikirs (xo,6oo), the G&os, and the Lalungs. All of thescf tribes 
are members of the great Bodo race, which is supposed to have entered 
the valley from North-Western China many centuries ago. Agriculture ‘ 
supports 81 per cent, of the population, a lower proportion than in the 
other plains Districts of the Province. The number of priests, fisher- 
men, and beggars is, however, unusually high, the strength of the 
last-named class giving some indication of the misfortunes which 
KamrOp has recently experienced. There is a branch of the American 
Baptist Mission at GauhSti, and the great majority of the native 
Christians (1,379) in 1901 are members of the sect. 

Broadly speaking, the District on either side of the Brahmaputra 
is divided into three belts of land with different characteristics. The 
first is the chapari^ or tract bordering on the river, 
** which is subject to deep inundation during the rains, 
but dries rapidly at the approach of the cold season. The soil is 
usually a light loam, on which rank jungle springs up vrith great 
rapidity, but w'hich yields, when cultivated, excellent crops of mustard 
and summer rice, though the latter is liable to be destroyed by an 
early rise of the river. Permanent villages are never found here, and 
the land is generally abandoned after it has been cultivated for two or 
three years. This riverain tract merges gradually into a broad plain, 
in which transplanted winter rice {salt) is the staple crop; in the 
intermediate stage, where the water lies too deep to admit of trans- 
plantation, bao^ a long-stemmed variety of winter rice, is sown broad- 
cast. Lastly, the high land under the hills is well drained and free 
from risk either of flood or drought, as it can be irrigated from the hill 
streams. Here the staple crop is sdli^ or transplanted dhu {kkarma\ 
which is reaped in November and yields a much larger out-turn than 
the same rice w'hen sown broadcast. The soil of the District varies 
from pure sand to a stiff clay which is useless for any kind of crop. 
The most fertile variety is a deep soft loam, which is found in the 
lowest part of the rice basins. The crops depend, however, more on 
the water-supply than upon the intrinsic fertility of the soil, and in the 
central and submontane tract the supply of water is generally adequate. 
The chief danger to which agriculture is exposed isTrom floods, which 
have been especially severe since the drainage channels silted up at 
the time of the earthquake of 1897. Steps have, however, been t^en 
by both Government and the villagers to re-excavate these channels. 

The main agricultural istatistics of the District are shown in the 
table on the next page, in square miles. 

The staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 cbvered 718 square 
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miles, or 76 per cent, of the total cropped area. Rather more than 
Tialf of the rice crop was sdli^ 31 per cent, was dhu^ and 20 per cent. 
boo. Other important crops are mustard (95 square miles), pulse (35), 
and sugar-cane. Mustard and pulse are usually grown along the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, on land afterwards occupied by summer rice. 


Subdivision. 

Area sho%vti in menue accounts. 

Forest area. 



1 Settled. 

Unsettled. 

Cultivated. 

Uarpeta . 


*,075 

i59 

j 

Gauhati . 

8i5 

I 

»,759 

<»39 

149 

Total 

j i,oi4 


j 798 

{ >49 


When Gauhati was the head-quarters of the Commissioner of Assam, 
a considerable number of tea gardens were opened in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. In many cases, however, the sites were badly 
chosen, and the tea was planted on steep and rocky hill-sides, w^here 
the rain washed all the fertility from the soil. 'I'he seed employed was 
inferior, the rainfall insufficient, and a large proportion of the gardens 
proved to be unable to compete with the more prosperous estates 
of Upper Assam. The result w^as that the area under tea fell from 
6,302 acres in 1882 to 3,659 in 1904. In the latter year 19 gardens 
yielded 735,000 lb. of manufactured tea, and gave employment to 
7 Europeans and 2,416 natives, most of whom had been brought from 
other parts of India. 

'rhe cultivation of jute on a commercial scale has recently been 
introduced, but^the industry is still in its infancy ; and, apart from this, 
nothing has been done to develop the staples of the Di.strict, or to 
break up the large area of unsettled waste land. On the contrary, the 
area settled at full rates decreased by 12 per cent, between 1891 and 
1901, owing to the decline in population and the injury done by 
the earthquake. Since 1901 there has, however, been a satisfactory 
extension of cultivation. Agricultural loans were first made in 1902, 
and during the next three years about Rs. 49,000 was advanced. 

The Assamese are utterly indifferent to all the laws of breeding and 
to the comfort of their animals, and the native cattle are in consequence 
poor undeveloped creatures. I he indigenous buffaloes are, however, 
larger and stronger than those of Bengal. The ponies brought down 
from the hills by the Bhotias are sturdy little animals, and the Bhutan 
cattle also are a fine breed, but cannot be obtained in large numbers. 

The only irrigation works in the^District are the small channels dug 
by the Kachari villagers jn the submontane tracts, to bring the water 
of the hill btreapis to their fields. Some channels, though only a few 
feet wide, are^several miles long, and are capable of irrigating 3,000 or 
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4,000 acres. They are constructed by the combined laboun of the 
villagers without any intervention on the part of Government. Embanl^- 
ments for flood protection and drainage channels are, however, more 
necessary than irrigation works. t 

There were 30 forest Reserves in Kamriip in 1903-4, with a total 
area of 149 square miles. The principal Reserves are those at Fantan . 
and Barduir (59 square miles), which are situated on the banks of the 
Kulsi river about 30 miles west of Gauhati ; and many of the other 
forests arc small patches, only one or two square miles in area. By far 
the most important timber tree in Kamrup is sal {Shorea robustd) ; but 
tita sapa {Michelia Champaca\ ajhar {Lagersiroemia Flos Reginae\ sam 
{Artocarpus Chaplasha\ zxAgunserai {Ctnnamomum glaftdulifertim)^XQ 
also found. The area of ' unclassed ’ forests was 2,294 square miles, 
and, though only a small portion is actually covered with timber, the 
out-turn from these forests is larger than from the Reserv^es. There 
is a small plantation of teak and rubber-trees on the Kulsi near the 
Bardu&r forest. 

No minerals are worked in K3.mrup, but deposits of lime are said 
to exist at the foot of the Bhutan hills. 

Manufactures, apart from tea, are unimportant. In each house 
there is a rough loom, on which the women of the family weave silk 
and cotton cloths. The silk cloths, which are usually 
roade from the thread of the eri worm {Attacus ricint), 

' are often sold ; the cotton cloth is reserved for home 
use. Gold filigrce-work is made at Barpeta \ but, though there are a 
number of jewellers in the District, articles are made only to order. 
Brass and bell-metal utensils, iron hoes and chopy5)ers, and rough 
pottery are also manufactured, though not in large quantities. Canoes 
are hollowed out of the trunks of large trees, the people of Barpeta 
being specially proficient in the art. Mustard oil is prepared in the 
ordinary country mill; and at Gauhati there are tw^o steam-mills, 
where flour is ground, cotton ginned, and oil expressed. 

The general trade of the District is almost entirely in the hands of 
Marwiris from Rajputana ; but there are a certain number of Muham- 
madan shopkeepers, and at Barpeta the Assamese, whose wits have 
been unusually sharpened by their contest with nature in that inhos- 
pitable spot, are as keen traders as the Marw^aris themselves. The 
principal exports are mustard seed, tea, cotton, lac, “timber, and silk 
cloths. The articles received in exchange are rice, cotton yarn and 
piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other oils, hardware, and 
salt. The chief centres of trade are Gauhati, Barpeta, Soalkuchi, 
Palasbari, Rangia, Nalbaki, Barama, and TSmulpur, while there 
are permanent shops at aff the iahsll he&d-quarters. Most of the 
internal trade is, however, transacted at the markets, of which a large 
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'nignber are held in different parts of the District. In the interior, 
as well as at Gauh&ti, the principal shopkeepers are Marw^ris, who sell 
piece-gopds, salt, grain, and oil, and not infrequently opium, and buy 
silk cloths, rice, and mustard seed, for which they often make advances 
|;)cfore the crop is cut. The bulk of the trade is with Bengal, and 
is carried by steamer, though when the rivers rise in the rains country 
boats penetrate into the interior. The only foreign trade is with 
Bhutan, whose subjects come down through the Dewangiri, Suban- 
KHATA, and Kakilabari Duars to fairs held at Darranga and Subankhata, 
and starting from these centres travel about the country. The principal 
imports from Bhutan are rubber, ponies, and blankets; the exports 
are cotton and silk cloths. 

The Assam- Bengal Railway runs for 33 miles through the District 
10 the Nowgong boundary, connecting Gauhati with Dibrugarh, and 
with Chittagong via the North Cachar hills. Through railway com- 
munication to Calcutta will be provided by a line now under construc- 
tion, which will run Irom a point just opposite Gauhati to Golakganj 
on the Dhubri extension of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. A daily 
service of fwssenger steamers and large cargo boats, owned by the 
India General Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company, ply on the Brahmaputra, calling at Gauhati, 
Soalkuchi, Balasbari, and KholabSnda. During the rains country 
boats come from Bengal, and proceed up the various rivers into the 
interior. 'Fw^o trunk roads pass through the District, along the north 
and south banks of the river. In 1903-4 there were 16 miles of 
metalled and 160 miles of unmetalled roads maintained from Provincial 
funds, and 371 niiiles of unmetalled roads under the local boards. 
Generally speaking, Kamrup is well supplied with means of com- 
munication. A steam ferry crosses the Brahmaputra at Gauhati. 

As in other parts of Assam, famine is unknown in Kamrup ; but in 
1901 the rice crop was the poorest that had been reaped for many 
years, and there was local scarcity which necessitated some assistance 
from Government. 

For general administrative purposes, the District is divided into two 
subdivisions : Gauhati, under the immediate charge of the Deputy- 
Commissioner ; and Barpeta, usually entrusted to 
a native magistrate. The sanctioned District staff 
includes five Assistant Magistrates, a Forest officer, and an Engineer 
who is also in charge of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and whose head- 
quarters are at Shillong. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has th^ jiowers of a Sub-Judge, and 
certain of the Assistant Ma^strates exercise* jurisdiction as Munsifs. 
Appeals, both civil ^nd criminal, lie to the District and Sessions Judge 
of the Assam Valjey, whose head-quarters are at Gauhati, while the 
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High Court at Calcutta is the chief appellate authority. The Assamese* 
are a quiet and peaceful people, and there is not much serious orime. 

The land revenue system does not differ materially from that in force 
in Assam proper, described in the article on Assam. The settlement 
is ryotwari^ being made direct with the actual cultivators of the soil, 
and is liable to periodical revision. The District contains a large area 
of waste land, much of which is fit for permanent cultivation ; and the 
settled area in 1903-4 was only 27 per cent, of the total area, including 
rivers, swamps, and hills. Mustard and summer rice are seldom grown 
on the same land for more than three years in succession, and the 
villagers are allowed to resign their holdings and take up new plotsj 
of land on giving notice to the revenue authorities. In 1903-4, 31,0001 
acres were resigned and 47,000 acres of new land taken up. Fresh ' 
leases are issued every year for this shifting cultivation, and a large 
staff of mandals is maintained to measure new land, test applications 
for relinquishment, and keep the record up to date. Kamrup, like the 
rest of Assam proper, was last settled in 1893, and the average assess- 
ment per settled acre assessed at full rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 2-7-2 
(maximum Rs. 4-2-0, minimum Rs. 1-1 i-o). The District is now 
being resettled after a detailed examination, in which the different 
classes of land have been more carefully discriminated. In recent 
years the people have suffered severely from exceptional unhealthiness 
and from the earthquake of 1897, which altered the levels of the 
country, causing obstructions to drainage and deposits of sand. An 
abatement of Rs. 60,000 has been made in the land revenue of the 
tracts most seriously affected. A special feature the District is the 
large number of estates held revenue free (Idkhiraj) or at half-rates 
(fUsfkMrdj). These cover respectively an area of 53 and 229 square 
miles, and represent grants made by the Ahom Rajas, usually to priests 
or temples. 

The following table shows collections of land revenue and total 
revenue in recent years, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-t. 1 

I9UO-I. 

1003-4. 

Land revenue . . | 

9 , 1 / 

9>52 1 

11,9/ 

i i», 3 o 

Total revenue 

> 1 * 5 * 

> 4 . 9 ° j 

•7.38 

1 '8,56 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


Outside the municipalities of Gauhati and Barpetl, the local affairs 
of each subdivision are managed by a board, presided over by the 
Deputy-Commissioner apd the Subdivisional Officer respectively. The 
expenditure of these boards in 1903-4 affiounted to about Rs. 1,43,000, 
neatly two-fifths of which was devoted to public works. 

For the purposes of the prevention s^nd detection of crime, the District 
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•is divided into i? investigating centres, and the civil police force con- 
sisted in 1904 of 46 officers and 282 men. There are no rural police, 
their •duties being discharged by the village headmen. During the 
winter 2 officers and 31 men of the Garo Hills military police battalion 
are stationed in K&mrup, to hold the two outposts of Subankhata and 
Darranga. A District jail is maintained at Gauhati, and a magis- 
trate’s lock-up at Barpeta. 

As regards education, Kamrup is fairly representative of Assam. 
The number of pupils under instruction in 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, 
and 1903-4 was 6,261, 10,437, 12,346, and 12,951 respectively. 
Education has made considerable progress during the past thirty 
j'cars, and nearly three scholars were under instruction in 1903-4 
for every one in 1874-5. At the Census of 1901, 3*5 per cent, of the 
population (6*8 males and 0*2 females) were returned as literate. 
There were 285 primary, 15 secondary, and 5 special schools in 
'l"he number of female scholars was 431. The enormous 
majority of the pupils under instruction are only in primary classes, 
and the number of girls who have advanced beyond that stage is 
extremely small. Of the male population of school-going age, 25 per 
cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the female popu- 
lation of the same age less than one per cent. Among Muhammadans 
the percentage of the scholars of each sex to the male and female 
population of school-going age was 27 and i respectively. An Arts 
college is maintained by Government at Gauhali. I'lie total expendi- 
ture on education in 1903 -4 was Rs. 1,17,000, of which Rs. 21,000 was 
derived from fees. About 29 per cent, of the direct expenditure was 
devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 2 hospitals and 8 dispensaries, with accommo- 
dation for 33 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
64,000, of whom 600 were in-patients, and 1,100 operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 16,000, the greater part of which 
was tiet from Local and municipal funds. 

In 1903 -4, 39 per 1,000 of the population were successfully vacci- 
nated, which was considerably below the proportion for the Province as 
a whole. Vaccination is compulsory only in Gauhati town. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam^ vol. i (1879); 
E. A. Gait, ‘ The Koch Kings of Kamarupa,’ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal^ vol. Ixii, p. 4 ; H. C. Barnes, Assessment Reports^ Bajali^ 
Bijni^ Barbhag^ Baska, Patidarangy Ramdia^ and South Bank groups 
(1905) ; B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer of Kamrup (1905).] 

K&mta-Rajauia.— One of the Chauhe Jagirs in Central India, 
under the Political Ag^nt in Baghelkhind, with an area of 13 square 
miles, and a population (1901) of 1,232. The chief is a Kayasth by 
caste, the fivst grantee, Rao Gopal Lai, having been the family vakil 
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of the Chaube family of K&linjar. The grant was made in 1812, when 
the Chaube family received their shares. A sanad of adoption was* 
granted in 1862. The present holder is Rao Ram Prasad|. who 
succeeded in 1892. The jdgLr consists of 3 villages. Of the total 
area, 899 acres are cultivated, 126 being irrigable. The revenue is 
Rs. 2,500 a year. The chief place is Rajaul^, situated in 25® ii' N. 
and 80° 51^ £., 8 miles south of Karwi station on the Jhansi-Manik- 
pur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 211. 

Kftmthi. — ^Town and cantonment in N 5 gpur District, Central 
Provinces. See Kamp*i‘E£. 

Kamiidi. — Town in the Mudukulattur tahsil of the RamnSd estate, 
Madura District, Madras, situated in 9° 24' N. and 78® 23' E. The 
population (1901) is 6,854, of whom 1,000 are Musalmans. It contains 
a large Siva temple, which has been the subject of a famous law-suit, 
the Shanans, a caste of toddy-drawers and merchants, claiming the 
right to enter within its precincts and the majority of the rest of 
the Hindus opposing their claim. The town participated in the riots 
which were caused in 1899 by this and other pretensions of the 
ShInSns, and a small force of punitive police is now quartered on it. 
Brass and bell-metal vessels are manufactured here. 

Kanaigiri. — Taluk and town in Nellore District, Madras. See 
Kanigiri. 

Kanara, North. — District in the Southern Division of Bombay, 
lying between 13° 53' and 15° 32' N. and 74^* 4' and 75° 5' E., with an 
area of 3,945 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Bclgauin 
District ; on the east by Dharwar District and the State of Mysore ; on 
the south by South Kanara in Madras ; on the west for about 76 miles 
by the Arabian Sea ; and on the north-west by the territory of Goa. 
The District is not to be confounded with the District of South Kanara 
in Madras. North Kanara is the most southerly of the coast Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Western Ghats, varying in height from 2,500 to 3,000 feet, 
run through the District from north to south, dividing it into 
two parts : namely, the uplands or Balaghat (area, 
2,639 square miles), and the low'lands or Payan- 
ghat (area, 1,306 square miles). The coast-line is 
broken only by the Karwar headland in the north, and by the estuaries 
of four rivers and the mouths of many smaller streams, through which 
the salt w'ater finds an entrance into numerous lagoons winding several 
miles inland. The shore, though generally sandy, is in some parts 
rocky. Fringing its margin, and behind the l)^nks of the brushwood- 
bordered lagoons, rise groves of coco-nut palms ; and inland from this 
line of palms stretches a narrow strip of level rice land. ^ The whole 
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breadths of the lowlands, never more than 15 miles, is in some places 
ix>t more than 5 miles. From this narrow belt rise a few smooth flat- 
topped hills, from 200 to 300 feet high ; and at places it is crossed by 
lofty, rugged, densely-wooded spurs, which, starting from the main 
range of the Western Ghats, maintain almost to the coast a height of 
not less than r,ooo feet. Among these hills lie well-tilled valleys 
of garden and rice land. The plateau of the BlLl§ghS,t is irregular, 
varying from 1,500 to 2,000 feet in height. In some parts the country 
rises into well-wooded knolls, in others it is studded by small, isolated, 
steep hills. Except on the bank of streams and in the more open 
glades, the whole is one broad waste of woodland and forest. The 
open spaces are dotted over with hamlets or parcelled out into rice 
clearings. 

Both on the coast, where the green curtain of the forest forms 
a pleasing background to the long stretches of white sand, on which 
the rollers break bencatli tall palms or dense patches of casuarina, 
and above the ghats in the vistas of giant hills covered with evergreen 
jungle, the scenery is of rare beauty. Owing to the absence of railway 
communication the greater part of the District is seldom visited, except 
by officials or sportsmen ; but the traveller who strays into these 
unfrequented paths will find surroundings that comimre favourably 
in picturesqueness with any of nature’s handiwork. 

Stretching across the watershed of the Western Ghats, North Kanara 
contains two sets of rivers — one flowing west to the Arabian Sea, the 
other east towards the Bay of Bengal. Of the eastern streams, the 
Varada, a tributar}' of the Tungabhadra, alone calls for mention. Of 
those that flow westwards, four are of some importance — the Kalinadi 
in the north, the GangSvali and Tadri in the centre, and the Sharavati 
in the south. The last of these, plunging over a cliff 825 feet in 
height, about 35 miles east of Honavar, forms the famous Gersoppa 
Falls. Along the coast the quality of the water is good, and the 
supply throughout the year abundant. 

The prevailing rocks are granite and trap, the former largely pre- 
dominating. At the base of the granite hills a laterite formation is 
common. Along the coast from Karwar to Honavar the surface rock 
is almost entirely hard laterite, a stone admirably adapted for building 
purposes. 

The humid climate and the high and equable temperature of North 
Kanara account for the predominance of heavy forest and the mois- 
ture-loving types of tropical vegetation. Teak prevails in loose lighter- 
coloured soils. Bamboos of several valuable kinds grow over the 
whole of the District. The chief liquor-y^ding tree is the cocc^nut, 
which is luxuriant in KarwSr, Kumta, Ankola, and Honavar. Liquor 
is also manufactured from the baini [Caryota urens), which grows 
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profusely in the Ghat forests. A detailed list of important tree's, shrubs, , 
and common herbs is given in Sir James Campbell’s Bombay GazettAr^ 
vol XV, part i. 

Kanara is almost the only part of the Bombay Presidency at>ounding 
in wild animals. Within the last thirty years elephants have been shot 
in the District, but they are now extinct. Tigers arc numerous, though 
they have decreased considerably in recent years. Leopards are found 
in large numbers, and occasionally the black variety. In the western 
portion of the division, bison are common. Black bear, 

sdmhar^ the ribbed-face and mouse deer arc frequently met with ; and at 
times the game are much harried by packs of wild dogs who pursue j 
the deer relentlessly till they succumb from exhaustion. In the 1 
smaller forests i:bi/a/ {Cervus axis) are not uncommon. The absence ' 
of legal restriction on the number of deer shot has, however, led to 
such a reduction in their numbers that rules are now being brought 
into force to save them from extinction. Twenty years ago a herd 
of eighty chdtal was not unknown; it would be difficult nowadays 
to meet with eight together. Among game-birds are the peafowl, 
jungle-fowl, spur-fowl, partridge, snipe, quail, duck, widgeon, teal, the 
green and the imperial pigeon. Red squirrels are frequently seen. 
Snakes are numerous, including the hamadryad or king cobra, and the 
python. 

The climate of different parts of Kanara varies greatly in salubrity. 
The coast portion, though moist, is healthy; but the forest tracts, 
especially the upland forests, are always malarious and at intervals arr 
visited by especially fatal outbreaks. The most unhealthy time in the 
forests is the first two months of the rains and thfc four cold-season 
months. The valleys of the Kalinadl and of its feeders are tracts 
where fever has a specially bad name. In December, January, and 
February the uplands at night and early morning arc often wrapped in 
mist. From May 2o the south-west wind fre.shens and blows all day, 
and throughout the hot season the greater portion of the District is 
rendered agreeable by the prevalence of cool breezes. The tempera- 
ture falls to 59® in November and rises to 91® in May. In March and 
April severe thunderstorms serve to cool the atmosphere. The highest 
annual rainfall is in Bhatkal, 156 inches, while Mundgod records 
only 46. Of the two divisions of the District, the lowland or coast 
tract has a heavier rainfall than the upland. The annual rainfall at 
KUrwar averages 119 inches. 

In the low-lying lands near the coast heavy rainfall and a stormy 
sea sometimes cause floods whi^h damage the crops. In 1831 and 
again in 1848, owing t€ the tempestu^u-s weather, the Hon^var 
coast land.s were flooded with salt water and the crops destroyed. 

In the third century b.c. Asoka sent missionaries to Banav^i in 
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^ Kanara. ** From numerous inscriptions the countr}* appeani to have 
b€en controlled successively by the Kadambas of BanavSsi, the Rattas, 
the Western Chalukyas, and the Y^davas. It was 
for long a stronghold of the Jain religion. In History, 
the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese established themselves 
^ipon the coast, Kanara was subject to the Vijayanagar kings. It is 
said to have been extremely rich and prosperous, and for a long 
period firmly withstood the efforts of the Muhammadan SultSns of 
the Deccan to extend their conquests to the south. Eventually, after 
the crushing defeat at Talikota (1565) and the sack of the capital 
city of Vijayanagar, the local chiefs of Kanara assumed indepen- 
dence. The Musalmins then attacked the Portuguese settlements 
on the coast, but were unable to subdue them. The power of 
BijUpur, however, was generally established over Kanara, and con- 
tinued until the Marathas obtained an ascendancy about 1675 ; but 
with the advance of Aurangzeb the country passed under the 
Mughals after the fall of BijSpur in 1686, and the chiefs of Sonda 
and Bednur tendered their submission and tributes. Some time 
subsequent to 1700 the Mar&thas again held Kanara. In 1763 
Haidar All captured Bednur and obtained an immense booty. Sonda 
and the sea-coast were also subdued by him, and this brought Haidar 
into collision with the Marathls; but he was able to maintain his 
conquests, and even to extend them as far north as the Kistna. War 
breaking out with the British, Tipu lost Hon^var in 1783. After the 
defeat and death of Tipli at Seringapatam, Sonda was annexed by 
the British in 1799. It included the Kanara country above the 
which had beer» so desolated by war and pillage that there was 
little to govern except trees and wrild beasts. This,, with the coast 
tract taken from Haidar, was attached to the Madras Presidency in 
1799, and placed in charge of Munro. It continued to form part 
of Madras until 1861. In that year, owing to its relations with Bom- 
bay and to the fact that the forests supplied the Bombay dock- 
yard with timber for ship-building, North Kanara was transferred to 
the Presidency of Bomlmy. 

The chief buildings of interest in the District are the Jain temples of 
Banavgsi, Gersoppa, and Bhatkal. The temple at Banavlsi, which is 
attributed to the legendary Jakhanachar}'a, is of considerable dimen- 
sions. It is ornamented with sculptured inures and designs, and has 
a short Dravidian spire. A loose slab in the courtyard bears an 
inscription of the second century A.D. At Nagarbastikere near the 
modem Gersoppa several Jain temples mark the site of the old town. 
They are much damaged by timei but the images representing the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth T!rthankar?are still intact. They are 
finely modelled in black basalt. At Bhatkal fourteen Jain basHs are 
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still preserved, dating from the reign of ("hannabhaira Devi in tlje 
fifteenth century. At the same place are three stone tombs of Euro- 
pean merchants who were buried in the year 1637. The nymerous 
Hindu temples at Gokarn are ascribed to the fifteenth century. That 
of Mah^baleshwar is the most imposing. Many Kanarese inscriptions, 
have been found at Bhatkal, Gersoppa, and BanavSlsi. At Ulvi in 
Supa there are a few Lingayat caves and the well of the Lingayat 
saint Basava. 

The Census of 1872 showed a total population of 398,498, and in 
the next nine years the population increased to 421,932. By 1891 

Population further increased to 446,453. The Census of 

1901 recorded a population of 454,490, or 115 per- 
sons per square mile, residing in 8 towns and 1,281 villages. The tdluka 
distribution was : — 


' 

Tiliiia. 

Arra in square 
miles. 

SvLtt 

« 

B 

SB 

H 

ibcr of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentaj^e of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and X901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Hdiyal 

) 

[ I 

105 

•jI22 

1 S 3 

1 + ^3 

1.498 

„ Siipa /<’///« 

j *>®5# 

1 • 

132 

2 1,008 

1 

} - 35 

959 

Karwar 

281 

1 

54 

58,460 

2OS 

+ 10 

6,254 

Yellapnr 


j... 

119 

22,814 


\ ~ * 

i»590 

„ Mundgnd pet/ia. 

1 <»o 

1... 

77 

16,739 

\ a* 

j +.06 

845 

Ankola .... 

375 

... 

90 

39><>65 

100 

+ 7 

2,357 

Sirsi .... 

490 

1 

244 

.*^3,232 

109 

— X 

6,341 

Kumta .... 

224 

2 

III 

66,0^0 

295 

+ 5 

7.700 

Siddapur 


... 

197 

4>»342 

125 

- 3 

.3,4*8 

Honaviii' 


S 1 

93 

62,402 

1 2 a c 

\ 5 

5,**7 

„ Bhatkal pef/ia . 

1 420 

i I 

59 

37/166 

C *36* 

1 + 10 

1,877 

District total 

3»945 

8 

1,281 

454.490 

”5 

+ 2 

38,076 


The chief towms are the municipalities of Karwar, the head-quarters 
of the District, Kumta, Bhatkal, Honavar, and SiRSi. Owing to 
the large areas of forest the country above the ghats is very sparsely 
populated, and in parts the population is decreasing. Much of the 
labour required to cultivate the upland tracts is therefore drawn 
from outside, the chief sources being Goa, Savantvadi State, and the 
Coondapoor taluk of South Kanara. The language of the District 
is Kanarese, which is spoken by 57 per cent, of the -total population. 
On the coast north of Gokarn and in the Supa petha^ KonkanI replaces 
Kanarese as the common tongue. 

Among the Brahmans of Kanara (72,000) the most important are 
the Haviks (41,000), who are chiefly engaged in cultivation, being the 
owners of the areca-nut gar^.ens of Sirsi anc^ Siddapur tdlukas. They 
are reputed to have come originally from Southern India, and to have 
intermarried with the local cultivating caste of Gaudas.^ The second 
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Brfthman caste of importance is the Gaud S/iraswat (25,000), also ' 
l^nown as Shehvi, with the two kindred sub-castes of Bardeskar and 
Kudaldeskar. The Gaud SHraswats, who are very fair, claim a northern 
origin,jand certainly came from Goa in the early |jart of the sixteenth 
century. They commonly eat fish, on which account other Br^mans 
usually deny them the full status of their caste. Closely allied to the 
Gaud SSraswats, and probably in former times one caste with them, are 
the Saraswats (2,000), also known as Kushasthali or Shenvipaiki, many 
of whom have lately come from South Kanara. Between Saraswats and 
Gaud Saraswats there is chronic enmity. The establishments of the 
Government offices in the District are largely recruited from the former. 

Apart from the Brahman castes, the special interest of the North 
Kanara population centres in the primitive classes, such as the Hal- 
vakki Vakkals (4,000), Gamvakkals (12,000), Halepaiks (52,000), 
Mukris (5,000), Kumarpaiks (9,000), and Harakantras (6,000), who 
have much in common with the population of Malabar and South 
Kanara, and but little affinity with the rest of the Bombay Presidency. 
Among these primitive people there exists to the present day an organ- 
ization by halis or exogamous divisions strongly suggestive of totems. 
Thus, in the caste of a bdli named after the sdmbar deer, the members 
may not harm the animal, and do not intermarry. Descent is traced 
through females. Wit;h the gradual Brilhmanizing of these castes, such 
as the recent promotion of the Kumarpaiks to Kshattriya rank, it is to 
be expected that this organization by bdiis may in time disappear. It 
has survived long enough, however, to throw valuable light on the 
nature and origin of the MarStha devaks in the Deccan. The Mar^thSls 
in North Kanar^. number 48,000, and are all cultivators, apparently 
a relic of the former MarathS dominion. Locally they are collectively 
described as Arer or Aryans. It is to be noted that the GangSvali 
river is popularly considered the extreme southern limit of the Aryan 
race and languages in India. South of this river the dark complexion, 
coarse features, Dravidian speech, and primitive customs of the people 
seem to lend much support to the popular view. Muhammadans 
(29,000) are distributed as follows: Pathans, 3,000; Saiyids, 2,000; 
Shaikhs, 19,000. Besides the regular Muhammadan population (de- 
scendants of local converts to Islam), generally in poor circumstances, 
employed chiefly in agriculture and by Government as messengers and 
police, there are, in Kanara, two special bodies of foreign Muham- 
madan settlers. Of these, the more important and well-to-do are the 
NavSyats or seamen, representatives of the colonies of Arab mer- 
chants, of whom a remnant still exists along the whole coast-line of 
the Bombay Presidency, from Gogh^t southwards. The other foreign 
Musalmgn community is the Sidis, descendints of African slaves for- 
merly owned by jthe Portuguese. Although they have intermarried 
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for several generations with the low-caste population of the District, 
the Sidfs have not lost their original peculiarities. They still ix)ssess 
the woolly hair and black skin of the pure negro. Some of them* 
have been converted to Christianity, and seme have become absorbed 
in the lower Hindu castes. They are for the most part very* poor, 
and, settled in remote forests, live on the produce of little patches of 
rude cultivation. 

The Christians in the District, who are almost all Roman Catholics, 
belong to two classes, the first of which consists of a few families from 
Goa, of Portuguese extraction, though much mixed by intermarriage 
with the natives of the country ; the second are descendants of local 
converts to Christianity. Christians of the higher class are clerks, the 
rest principally artisans and labourers. The total number of native 
Christians in 1901 was 16,126, of whom 15,116 were Roman Catholics. 
The chief centres of Roman Catholic Christians are Honavar, Kumta, 
and KirwSr. During their time of power and friendship with the 
Vijayanagar kings (1510-70), the Portuguese were probably allowed 
to make converts. But, as far as the record of treaties remains, it was 
during the early part of the eighteenth century, after the Mughals had 
withdrawn and when the Sonda chief in the north and the Bednur 
chiefs in the south were their close allies, that the Portuguese were 
most successful in spreading Christianity along the Kanara coast. 
When in 1784 Tipu succeeded in driving the British out of Kanara, 
he determined, on both political and religious grounds, to convert the 
native Christians of Kanara to Islam. After taking a secret census hr 
dispatched troops who arrested 60,000, or, according to other accounts, 
30,000 out of the 80,000 Christians found. The churches were dis- 
mantled and every trace of the Christian religion disappeared. Except 
infirm women and children, the prisoners were marched under a strong 
military escort to Seringapatam, then the capital of Mysore. The men 
were circumcised, the unmarried girls carried away as concubines, and 
many of the married women were badly treated. The change of 
climate from the coast to the Mysore uplands, harsh treatment, and the 
unhealthiness of some of the places to which they were sent, so broke 
the health of the converts that within a year 10,000 are said to have 
perished. A few Protestants are found in the towns of Karwar and 
Hon£var. The only mission in the District is the Basel German 
Mission, with its head-quarters at Honavar. It was established in 
1845 and supports five schools. 

The cultivated portions of the lowlands are either sandy plains lying 
along the shore and the banks of rivers, or narrow well-watered valleys, 
which are for the most part planted with rice, coco- 
nut grovt's, and areca-nu^ gardens. In the uplands 
the soil is generally a stiff clay, retentive of moisture. Owing to the 
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want of inhabitants, and also to the malarious climate, many fertile and 
• wfll-irrigated valleys lie waste and covered with forest ; and difficulty 
is experienced in finding a sufficiency of labour for the lands already 
under cultivation. 

The District is entirely ryotwari. The chief statistics of cultivation 
jn r903-4 are shown below, in square miles : — 


Taluha. 

Total. 

Cttltivated. 

Iirijjrated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest. 

Haliyal . 

1,056 

107 

5 

22 

9*4 

Karwar . 

aSi 

50 

3 

*4 

2*5 

Yellapnr . 
Ankola 

760 

37 .S 

71 

4 a 

2 

4 

HI 

*5 

563 

3*2 

Sirsi . 

49 * 

85 


*3 

380 

Kumta 

224 


4 

16 

148 

SiddapuT . 

33a 

46 


6 

264 

Honavar . 

426 

7 ^ 

12 

22 

325 

Total 

*3.945 

5>8 

30 

219 

3 »* 2 I 


* These areas are based on the latest information. 


Rice, of which there are many varieties, is the staple crop, the area 
in 1903-4 being 297 square miles. Jowdr^ chiefly grown in the Haliyal 
taluka^ occupied one square mile. Ragi^ occupying 8 square miles, 
is grown in the hills for the food of the poorer classes. Pulses occupied 
10 square miles, the chief being mug^ kuUthy and udid^ mostly grown 
in the :oast tdlukas. Sugar-cane and safflower are also grown to a 
considerable extent ; and coco-nuts, areca-nuts, the lesser cardamoms 
(Elettaria Cardamomum\ and pepper are produced in gardens in large 
quantities for home consumption and for export. The cultivation 
of coffee has been tried but proved unprofitable. Rice and garden 
lands are irrigated, the water being obtained from perennial streams. 
Near villages, especially on the coast, there are groves and avenues 
of Alexandrian laurel, which attains a large size. East Indian arrow- 
root grows wild and is also cultivated in some parts. The coco- 
nut palm is common along the coast, and is the chief liquor-yield- 
ing tree in the Disirict. The palms, grown solely for their nuts, are 
calculated to yield, on good coast garden land, a net yearly profit 
of about Rs. 50 per acre. The areca-nut gardens, which are situated 
in the upland valleys, are surrounded by strong fences, within which 
are planted rows of coco-nut, jack, and mango trees. I'he pdn or 
betel-leaf vine {Riper Betle) is extensively grown ; also the areca palm. 
The upland gardens further contain pepi)er, cardamoms, ginger, 
plantains ; and sometimes pummelo, orange, lime, and iron-wood trees 
{ndg-chdmpd) are found in these hjgher tracts. Of vegetables, the 
bhendi is largely grown on 1 the coast; and* the egg-plant, the water- 
melon, and various pumpkin gourds and cucumbers are common. 
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Formerly, in the more open i)arts of the forest, nomadic ciiltivation 
by brushwood burning {kumri) was carried on, principally by trilvis ‘ 
of Maratha extraction. The chief difficulty experienced in regard to 
cultivation in North Kanara since the practice of kumri was** stopped 
is that known as the betta and soppu question. Bella is forest land 
assigned to the adjacent garden cultivation for the provision of soppu 
or leaf manure, which is indispensable in the cultivation of betel, 
pepper, and cardamoms. The improvident use of bella assignments, 
leading to the destruction of the forest on the land, results in a constant 
demand for further assignments, which cannot be continuously met 
unless the forest is to be entirely sacrificed to cultivation. Efforts are . 
being made to come to a final settlement with each garden holder, by I 
the allotment of an area of bella that is adequate for his requirements 
if treated with proper care. The salt marshes on the coast are offered 
for reclamation on very favourable terms, 'l lic cultivators have little 
recourse to advances under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Acts. During the decade ending 1903-4 only 3-5 lakhs was 
advanced, of which Rs. 27,000 was lent in 1899-1900 and Ks. 67,000 
during the last three years of the period. 

The cattle are inferior everywhere, especially below the Ghats. 
K^rw^r, Kumta, Ankola, and Honavar contain few domestic animals 
of local breed. In Karwar, Kumta, and Honavar the Goanese and 
other Christians rear pigs. Fowls are kept by all classes except 
Brahmans. 

Of the total area of cultivated land, 30 square miles or 6 per cent, 
were irrigated in 1903-4. Canals and wells supply about 2 square 
miles each, tanks 4 square miles, and other sources 22 square miles. 
The Mavinkop tank supplies 579 acres in the Haliyal Idluka. The 
other special irrigation works are insignificant. In 1903-4 there were 
18,205 wells and 5,534 tanks used for irrigation. Rice and garden 
crops are watered by runnels brought from streams or rivers. Near 
the coast in the dry season, dams of earth, stones, and tree branches 
are thrown across streams and the lands near are watered, the dam 
being removed at the close of the dry season or left to be swept away 
by the floods. Some places are watered by canals from ponds. Where 
the level of the water is below the field, if not very deep, it is raised 
in a basket hung on ropes and swung through th^w'ater by two men. 
If water has to be raised from a greater depth, the lever and bucket lift 
is worked by either one or two men ; and, if the depth is still greater, 
it is drawn by the leathern bag worked by a pair of bullocks. When 
brought to the surface, the water is generally carried to the crop along 
the hollowed trunk of a palm-tree. The cost of constructing wells 
varies from Rs. 200 in sandy soil to Rs. 700 in the loam. 

The forests of North Kanara arc very extensive.- Of the total area, 
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3,262 * square miles are under forest, of which 548 square miles are 
‘4)rotected.* The Forest deiurtment has charge of Forests 
the whole area. The forests are divided into three 
section#: the table-land abo e the Clhat>, the main range, and the 
western spurs. The first of these cimtains splendid forests of teak, 
black-wood, and other trees 80 to 1 50 feet high, w ith fine ck:an .sterns 
60 to 90 feet high and 5 to 12 feet in girth. The central belt has 
.some of the finest forest of the District, including the m.ignificent teak 
tracts along the Kalinadi, llcdti, and (iangavali livcrs. liMinbo'*'* of 
several valuable kinds grow over the w'hole of the District, i he more 

important trees in the KSnara forests are khair^ hedu^ dAiif/ra, 

kaju^ mohay pJianas^ iindiy sisuy abpuiSy jdmbuly naptdruky bbrnnd, 
mango, sandal- wood, tamarind, teak, and birda. 

The fore.st revenue in 1903-4 exceeded 9 lakhs, mainly derived from 
the value of the timber .sold from the depots. The cultivators ;.rc 
allowed to gather dry wood for fuel and leaves for manure . and to cut 
bamboos and brushwood for their huts and cattle-sheds. They are 
also supplied, free of charge, with such timber as they reejuire for their 
own use. In former years most of the produce of the Kanara forerts 
went westwards to the sea-coast, finding its chii‘f markets in Bombay 
and Gujarat. Of late years the sea trade has fallen off, and the bulk 
of the timber is now taken eastward to the oi)en countrx in and beyond 
Dhirw^r. 

Iron ore is found in diflereni places in the main range and spurs 
of the Western Ghats, and in the island of Basavrajdriig about half 
a mile off the coast of Haldipur and about 2 miles from the town of 
Honavar. The building stone in general use below the (ihals is iron- 
clay or laterite, and sometimes granite or granitic schi.st and elay-slate. 
Above the Ghats it is neaily ahvaxs granite. In tlie same tract lime 
is usually made from limestone pebbles dug out ot the banks of • 
streams. On the coast, lime is preinired by burning cockle and oyster 
shells, which are abundant in most of the creeks and rivers, especially 
in the Kallnad!. 

In Kumta and Banavasi there are skilled carvers ol sandal-xvood. 
A few hundred persons are employed in culch- 
boiling. In the Ankola taluka are 131 .salt-works, 
of which 107 were working in 1903-4 and produced 
39,000 niaunds .of salt. With these exceptions North Kanara ha.> 
no industries xxorthy of notice. 

The ports of Bhatkal and Honavar were known in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and rose to importance in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries as centres of the ^ade in horses from the Persian 
Gulf. At the present day the chief ports are K3,rw&r, Kumta, Ankola, 

* This figure is^akeu fioni the Fuicst Administralioii Report for 
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HonSlvar, and Bhatkal, with a total trade in 1903-4 of 61 lakhs: 
namely, imports 20 lakhs, and exports 41 lakhs. *^The principal . 
articles of export are rice, timber, coco-nuts, and spices ; imports are 
piece-goods, metals, sugar, and spirits. Cotton from Dharwar, formerly 
exported in large quantities from Kumta, now goes by rail direct to 
the port of shipment for Europe. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway crosses the north-west angle of the 
District. North Kanara is traversed from north to south by two main 
roads, one above the Chits and one along the coast, and by four main 
roads at right angles to them which climb the Ghats and link up the 
princiiml coast towns with Belgaum, Dhirwar, and Mysore State. These 
roads run from Kadra to Belgaum via Supa, from Karwar to Dharwir 
via Yellipur, from Kumta to Dharwar via Sirsi, and from Honivar to 
Mysore territory via the Falls. In 1904 the District possessed 340 miles 
of metalled and 885 of unmetalled roads. All these, except 24 miles 
of metalled and 585 of unmetalled roads in charge of the local 
authorities, are maintained by the Public Works department. Avenues 
of trees are planted along 166 miles. There is steamer communication 
with Bombay during the fair season only, the steamers of the Bom- 
bay Steam Navigation Company calling at Karwar, Gokarn, Kumta, 
Honavar, and Bhatkal twice a vreek on their way to and from 
Mangalore. 

North Kanara, with an assured rainfall, is practically exempt from 
famine. Bad seasons have been known, but the records point to the 
Famine scarcity has only occuired owing to 

an influx of immigrants from the Deccan and RatnS- 
giri, or to the depredations of dacoits causing hindrance to the arrival 
of supplies. The District suffered from these causes in 1806, when 
men were forced to feed on roots and rice husks, and about 3,000 
persons are said to have died of want. In the famine of 1877 relief 
w^as necessary on a small scale. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service and a Deputy-Collector. The Distrii t comprises the eight 
. . idlukas of Ankola, Honavar, Karwar, Kumta, 

inistration. Sirsi, Haliyal, and Ylllapur. The 

maMls or ptthas are Supa attached to Haliyal, Mundgod to Yellapur, 
and Bhatkal to Honavar tdiuka. There are three Forest officers. 

There is a District and Sessions Judge at Karvfar and four Sub- 
ordinate Judges. 'Phe District Judge acts as a court of appeal from 
the Subordinate Judges, of w^hom one decides all original suits with- 
out limit in value. Three of the Subordinate Judges exercise the 
powders of a Small Cause CourJ. There are twenty-five officers to 
administer criminal justitfe in the Distric^. Crime is not of a serious 
nature below the Ghats, save an occasional case of forgery ; while 
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aBove the Ghats the most common offences are murder and dacoity, 
usually committed by persons coming from Dharwar District. 

The ancient Hindu revenue system involved theoretically the levy 
of a sixth part of the gross produce of the land as the share of the 
State; but in practice much more than a sixth was taken under 
various pretexts, either in kind or commuted into money. Probably 
in late years as much as one-third was exacted; but when Haidar 
All and Tipu held Kanara, the District was rack-rented to such 
a ruinous extent that population was diminished by a third, and only 
half the nominal revenue could be collected. When the District w'as 
taken over by the British, it was at first proposed to introduce a per- 
manent settlement; but, in consideration of its desolate condition, 
large reductions of revenue were made as a temporary measure, and 
a permanent settlement postponed. Before many years the opinion 
was expressed that the Government demand was far too high and 
unequal in its incidence, and operated against the spread of cultiva- 
tion ; and after an unsuccessful attempt to fix the revenue upon an 
average of past receipts, a survey was begun in 1822. This was rather 
a rough inspection than an accurate survey, but it showed that the 
area under cultivation was larger than had been supposed. By fixing 
the assessments at about a third of the produce, the general rate of 
taxation was lowered; but the revenue was increased and paid with- 
out difficulty. Some progress was made with the survey on this 
principle, when it was discovered that, as the rate was the same on 
all lands, good or bad, the worst lands were being abandoned ; and 
it was then decided to classify the lands according to their quality. 
In 1848 a minute was recorded by the Collector, demonstrating that 
it was not possible to assess the District satisfactorily without positive 
information as to the extent and capabilities of the land and the 
amount of Government as distinct from private lands, and pointing 
out that private owners were on all sides extending their boundaries 
at the expense of Government. Still it was considered that the ex- 
pense of a survey could not be afforded, and nothing was done until 
the District was transferred from Madras to Bombay. On its transfer, 
a survey was introduced, the greatest difficulty being experienced in 
identifying boundaries of villages and fields. Between 1864 and 1867 
a survey settlement was made in 199 villages above the Ghats, the 
whole District being completed by 1891. As the settlement spread 
towards the coast, the landholders showed signs of opposition ; for it 
was found that the old assessments w’ere far short of even a moderate 
rent, and that the revenue ^would be doubled. They refused to pay 
the new rates, and appealed to the civil courts for redress, carrying 
their suits to the Ifigh Court, which finally upheld the right of Govern- 
ment to revise tBe assessments* in Kanara, and since then opposition 
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has died out. 'I'lie survey increased the land reveniu by 13 per cent, 

in Honfivar, by 36 per r.eni, in Ankok and Kfmita, by 63 per cent, 

in Yellapur, and by 115 per cent, in Karwar. The revision survey 
of three idlukaa was completed botweeii 1895-1900, the assessment 
and area remaining unaffected. 'Fhe total assessment on Government 
occupied land is now 10 lakhs. The average assessment per acre 

is: on ‘dry* land 7 annas, on rice land Rs. 2-5, and on garden land 

Rs. 11-T5. 

('ollections on account of land revenue a»id reveniu* from all source.s 
have been, in thousands of rupees : - 

' p I , 

j t8Ko~i. j i8q()-i. I 11)00 I. ; 4 

Laml rcvtniie . . . j 7,60 ! 2.fj6 | 10,18 

Total revenue . .. . 1 16.07 ' 24,63 


'i'here an* si\ nuinicipalities in the liistriet Karvvak, Kumta, Sirsi, 
Halhai., Honavak, and Rhatkai — hesidt's two temporary muni- 
ri[>alities at (k)KAkN and UfAi. Outside the limits of these, local 
aflairs are managed by the District board and eight taluka boards. 
The total ineome of these bodies in 1903 -4 \\as Rs. 1,18,000, the 
principal source being the land cess. The erspeiuliture was Rs. 1,38,000, 
including Rs, 58,000 expended on roads and buildings. 

1 ‘he l)istrict Superintendent of police is assisted by 2 inspectors. 
'Fhere arc 14 police .stations in the District ; and the total strength 
of the police force is 646, including 12 chief eruistables, 138 head 
c()nstable.s, and 496 con.stahles. The District jar’l at Karwar has 
accommodation for 252 prisoners. In addition, there arc 10 subsi- 
diary jails and one lock up in the District, with accommodation for 
180 prisoners. The daily average number of prisoners in 1904 
was 189, of whom one was a female. 

C'ompared with other Districts of the Presidency, Kanara stands 
fifth in point of literacy. In 1901, 8-4 per cent, of the population 
(15 males and i-i females) could read and write. Education has 
spread widely of late years. In 1865-6 there were only 16 schools, 
attended by 929 pupils. By i88o-r the number of pupils bad in- 
creased to 6,511, and by 1890-1 to 12,214. In 1:903-4 there were 
208 public and 26 private institutions, attended by 9,689 male and 
2,062 female pupils. The public institutions include one high school, 
10 middle, and 197 primary schools. Of these one is maintained 
by Government, 147 are managed by local boards, and 37 by munici- 
palities, 19 are aided anc]^4 unaided. The total expenditure in 1903-4 
was Rs, 82,500, of which Rs. 16,000 ^vas derived from fees, and 
Rs. 17,000 from I..ocal funds. Of the total, 66 per cent, was devoted 
to primary education. 
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^'Fhere is a hospital at Kfirviar, and 12 dispensaries, including a 
railway medical institution, are situated in the District, with accom- 
modation for 85 in-patients. In these institutions 50,500 patients 
were treated in 1904, of whom 749 were in-patients, and 941 opera- 
tions were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 22,800, of 
which Rs. TO, 060 was met from municipal and Local funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 11,850, 
representing a proportion of 26 per 1,000, which slightly exceeds the 
average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J, M. Campbell, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency^ vdl. xv 
(1883) ; Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government^ No. 
fXXlII (1883).! 

Kanara, South. - 'Fhe more northerly of the two Districts on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, lying between 12^ 7' and 13” 59' 
N. and 74° 34' ami 75® 45' E., with an area of 4,021 square miles. 

The vernacular name Kannada (* the black coiuitry ’) really refers 
to the black soil of the Kanarese-speaking country in the Southern 
Deccan. Though a historical misnomer us ap[jlied to the western 
s(;aboard, it yet marks its long subjection to the Kaiiarest' princes 
who held s\Nay over the Western Ghats. 'I'he District is bounded 
on the north by tlie Bombay Presidency ; on the east by Mysore 
and Coorg ; on the south by Coorg and Malabar ; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. The scarp or watershed of 


the Western Gha ts forms a natural frontier on the Phsrsiwl 

aspects* 

east. Approaching in the extreme north within 6 
miles of the sea, the main line of this range soon swerves abruptly 
eastivard round the Kollur valley. Through this passes a lOad leading 
to the Honnar Maganc, a small tract above the Ghats belonging to 
South Kanara, but separated from it by Mysore territory. South of 
the valley rises the prominent sugar-loaf peak of Kodachadri, 4,41 t* 
feet; and then<f, a precipitous clilT-like barrier with an average eleva- 
tion of over 2,000 feet, the Cihats run south-east to the Kudremukh, 
the highest peak in the District, 6,215 above sea-level. From 
this [loint the) sweep east and south round the Uppinangadi ta/nh 
to join the brokeit ranges of the Coorg and Malabar hills on the 
vjuthern boundary of the District. South of the Kudremukh their 
character entirely changes. To the north few passes or promhient 
heights break the clearly defined watershed. On the south, deep 
valleys pierce the main line, flanked by massive heights such as Bal- 
l^lrSyandurga (4,940 feet) and Suriuhmanya hill {5,626), while a pro- 
fusion of forest t lad spurs and parallel ranges makes the scenery as 
varied an ’ picturesque a« any in llie Presidency West r>f the Ghats 
a broken laterite plateau slopes gradually tow'ards the sea. 'i'he general 
aspect of the District has been well described as a flatness uniform 
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but infinitely diversified. Much of the level surface is bare and tree- 
less, and strewn with denuded granite boulders; but numerous miniature 
hill ranges, well wooded save where stripped for firewood near the 
coast, and bold isolated crags rising abruptly from the plain, prevent 
monotony. 

Local tradition states that South Kanara was part of the realm 
wrested by the mythic Parasu Rama from the sea, and modern 
geology seems to confirm the view that it is an ancient sea-bed. 
Water is at any rate the element to which the District owes its dis- 
tinctive characteristics. The monsoons have furrowed innumerable 
valleys in the laterite downs, and fertilized them with rich soil w'ashed 
down by Lhe streams. Valley opens upon valley in picturesque and 
diversified similarity, all converging at last into the mam valleys 
through which the larger rivers of the District run. Along the back- 
water which these rivers form at the coast aie found large level 
stretches of fertile rice and garden land. From the sea, indeed, the 
coast-line presents an endless stretch of coco-nut palms, broken only 
by some river mouth or fort-crowned promontory where the mair level 
of the plateau runs sheer into the sea. 

The rivers of the District, though numerous, are of no great length. 
Raging torrents in the monsoon, (nving to the enoriv»oiis volume of 
water tht*y have to carry o/T, in the hot season they shrink to shal- 
low channels in tlie centres of their beds. Rapid in their early 
course, they expand at the coast into shallow tidal lagoons. In the 
extreme .south a number of rivers rising in the Malabar and ('oorg 
hills form a sucre.ssion of backwaters giving water copimunication with 
Malali^r. .\l Kfisaragod the C^handj^ac.iki (Payaswani) flows into the 
sea pa/i .m old fort of the same name. The Netravati, with ib. affluent 
,thc Kiimaradhari, and the (hirpfir river, which have a ( ommon back- 
water ;m<l outlet at Mangalore, drain the grealci [art of the Mangalore 
and Uppinangadi tdiuks, I'he Swamanadi and the .Sitanadi drain 
most of the Udij)! td/iik and have a common outlet at the port of 
llangarkalta. A picturc.sque and imporiant backwater .studded with 
fr ? |i)o islands is formed to the north of ( ofindafioor town by a number 
vjT rivers draining much of the Coondapoor 

g' ology of South Kanara has not yet lieen wf^ked out. It is 
probable that in the main it consi.sts of Archaean gneisses of the older 
sub-groups, possibly with representatives of the upper thinner-bedded 
more varied schists (Mercara schists) and plulonic igneous rocks where 
the District touches Mysore and Coorg, Ijiterite and ordinary coastal 
alluvium are cotnmon in the low-lying parts. 

As might be expected frSm the heavy raif.fall (145 inches), the flora 
of the District is exceedingly varied. The forests are both evergreen 
and deciduous, and the more important timber treeSi are mentioned 
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under Forests below. Of fruit trees, the coco and areca palms and the 
jack and mango are the most important. There are, however, few 
good grafted mango-trees, except in Mangalore town. The palmyra 
palm is found everywhere, and the cashew-tree is very common, 

* especially near the coast. The bamboo grows luxuriantly. Consider- 
able stretches of sandy soil along the coast have been planted with the 
casuarina. The betel vine, yams of various kinds, and plantains are 
raised in gardens, and turmeric and chillies as occasional crops. 
Flowers of numberless kinds grow in profusion, and in the monsoon 
every hollow and wall sprouts with ferns and creepers. 

The fauna is varied. Leo[)ards are found wherever there is cover, 
and annually destroy large numbers of cattle. The tiger is less 
common. On tlie (ihats bison and sawbar attract sportsmen, 

and the black bear is also found, while elephants are fairly numerous in 
the extensive forests of the Uppinangadi ta/itk. Deer and monkeys 
do considerable damage to cultivation near the Ghats. 'Fhe jackal 
is ubiquitous, ^rhe handsome Malabar squirrel (Sriitrus indiais) is 
common in the forests, and flying foxes have established .several 
flourishing colonies Among ran r animals are the flying squirrel, 
lemur, porcupine, anrl pangolin. Many species of snuki*.s exist, and 
the jjython and the hamadryad eiaps) grow to an 

immense size. Crocodiles and oit<Ts are found in the larger streams. 
There is jjood fishing in the rivers, mahsecr being numerous ; but 
dynamiting, ]j()isoning, and netting by tin natives have done much to 
spoil it. 

The climate i,s characterized by ext'cssive humidity, and is relaxing 
md debilitating to Europeans and pt'oplc of sedentary habits. I'he 
annual temperature at Mangalore averages 81®. 1 'hc heat is greate.st 
in the inland parts of the Di strict during the months of March, April, 
and May. Malarial fever is rife during the hot .season and the breaks 
in the monsoon wherever there is thick jungle. hVorn November to 
March a chilly land wind blows at night which, though it keeps the 
temperature low, is unhealthy and reputed especially dangerous to 
horses. 

file annual rainfall averages 145 inches. It is smallest on the coa.st 
line, ranging from 127 inches at Hosdrug in the south to 141 inches at 
Coondapoor in the north. I'he farther inland one goes the greater 
is the amount, Karkala cIo.se to the Ghats having an average of 
189 inches. In 1897 the enormous fall of 239 inches was recorded at 
this station. Of the total amount, moni than 80 per cent, is received 
during the four months from Juwe to September in the south-west 
monsoon. The rains nuf>- be .^aid never ’to fail, and the Di.strict has 
only once known famine. FIo<»ds, however, are rare, as the rivers 
have usually cut themselves^ very deep channels. 
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Little Is known of the early history of South Kanara. Inscription? 
show that it was included in the kingdom of the Pallavas of KSnchi, 
the modem Conjeeveram in Chinglepul ]Qistrict, 

^ * whose earliest capital appears to have been VStapi 
or Badami, in the Bijapur District of Bombay. Its next rulers seem to ^ 
have been the early Kaclamba kings of Banavasi, the Banaousir of the 
Greek geographer Ptolemy (second century a.d.), in North Kanara 
District. About the sixth century they were overthrowTi by the early 
Chalukyas, who had established themselves at Badami, the old Pallava 
capital. In the middle of the eighth century these w^erc expelled by 
the later Kadamba king Mayiiravarma. who is said to have introduced 
Branmans for the first time into the District. His successors seem to 
have ruled the country as feudatories of the Rlshtrakutas of Malkhed 
in the present Nizam’s Dominions, and of the Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyani in the same State. About the twelfth century the District was' 
overrun by the Hoysala Ballalas of Dorasamudra, the modern Halebid 
in Mysore. But there were frequent contests between them and the 
Yadavas of Deogiri, the mcKlcrn Daulatahad in the Niziim’s Domi- 
nions, until in the fourteenth century they were both overthrown by the 
Delhi Muhammadans, practically securing the independence of the 
local chiefs. In the first half of the fourteenth century the District 
passed under the Hindu kings of Vijayanagar. About this time Ibn 
Batuta, the Muhammadan traveller, passed through it, and has left an 
interesting, though somewhat exaggerated, description of what he saw\ 
During the next century the Portuguese made their first settlements on 
the west coast, and Vasco da (lama himself landed in 1498 on one 
of the i.slands off Udipi. After the battle of TalilJota in rS^S» 
which the last Vijayanagar king was defeated by the united Muham- 
madans of the Deccan, the local Jain chiefs achieved independence. 
But in the beginning of the next century almost all of them w^ere 
subdued by the Lingayat ruler, Venkatappa Naik, of Ikkeri, now a vil- 
lage in the Shimoga District of Mysore. During the next century and 
a half the Ikkeri chieftains, who had mean^^hile removed their cajjitrd 
to Bednur, the present Nagar in My.'.oro, conlinued masters of the 
country, though most of the old Jain and Brrdmian chiefs seem to have 
retained local independence. 

British connexion with the District begins about 1737* ^’hen the 
factors at 'rnLtiCHF.RRV, taking advantage of a hostile nmve by the 
Bedniir Raja, obtained commercial advantages, including a monopoly 
of all pepper and cardamoms in certain tracts. Haidar All, the 
Muhammadan usurper of the Mysore throne, after his conquest of 
Bednur in 1763 took Mar^galore and madj the base of his naval 
operations. Tin, pbicc was captured by the Engh.^h in 176S, but, 
on Haidai*' appK. • h a few months later, was evacuated. On the out- 
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i)reak of war with Haidar again in 1780, General Mathews, ("om- 
mander-in-Chief of Bombay, landed opposite Coondapoor and took it. 
On hv subsequent march north to Bcdnfir, he also took Hosangadi 
and the Haidargarh fort. Bednfir itself next fell, but the arrival of 
a large relieving force under Tipfi, Haidar’s son, forced Mathews to 
capitulate. Tipu then besieged Mangalore, which surrendered after 
a protracted struggle. During this war, Tipii, suspecting that the 
native Christians of the District were secretly aiding the English, 
deported large numbers of them to Mysore and forcibly converted 
them to Islam. During the final war with 'ripii, which ended in his 
death at the fall of Scringapatam in 1799, the District suffered severely 
from the de])rcdations of the Oxjrgs. By the Partition Treaty of the 
same year it fell to the British. To the country thus acquired was 
added in 1834, on the annexation of Coorg, the j)(>rtion of that 
province which had been ceded to the f'oorg Rajii in 1799. In 1862 
the country north of the Coondapoor tdhtk was transferred to the 
Bombay Presidency, leaving the District as it now stands to the 
administration of Madras. 

The chief objects of arcltacological interest in South Kanara arc its 
Jain remains, which are among the most remarkable in the Presidency, 
'Phe most note>vorthy are found at Karkala, Mudbidrt, and Vf.nDr, 
in a part of the Distritt long ruled by Jain chiefs, of whom the most 
important w^ere the Bhairarasa Wodeyars of KSrkala. Under this 
family, which migrated from above the Ghats, building in stone is 
supposed to have betm introduced into this pan of the west coast. 
Fergusson states that the architecture of the Jain temples has no 
resemblance to the Dravidian or t)th(*r South Indian styles, but finds 
its nearest affinity in Nepal and Tibet. There is no doubt that it is 
largely a reproduction of the an hitectural forms in \vf)od used in the 
country from early times. The remains arc of three kinds. 'I'he fiftt 
arc the Mias, or walled cnclo.sures containing colossal statues. There 
is one of these statues at Karkala and another at Vennr. 'I’he former 
is the larger, being 41 feel 5 inches high, and is also the more striking, 
as it stands on the top of a rocky hill overlooking a pictures(|ue lake. 
'I hey both have the traditional forms and lineaments of Buddha, but are 
named after Gomata Raya, a forgotten and perhaps mythical Jain king. 
They are monolithic : and the method of their construction, whether 
they w^ere hewn out of some boulder which stood on their sites, or 
whether they were sculptured elsewhere and removed to their present 
positions, is a mystery. A still larger statue, also said to be of Gomata 
Raya, at Sravana Belgola in Mysore is the only other exanqile known. 
An inscription on the JCarkala statue \Uios tliat it was erected in 
A.D. 1431. The second class of Jain rcmain.s are the kas/lf or temples. 
These are fgund all over the District, the most famous group being 
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at Mudbidri, where there are eighteen of them. With plain but digni*- 
fied exteriors, clearly showing their adaptation from styles suited to 
work in wood, and greatly resembling the architecture comrtion in 
Nepal in the reverse slope of the caves above the veranda, nothing can 
exceed the r.chness and variety with which the interior is car\'ed. The 
largest basil at Miidbidri is three-storeyed, resembling somewhat the 
pagodas of the Farther East, and contains about i,ooo pillars, those of 
the interior being all carved in the most varied and exuberant manner. 
The last variety of Jain antiquities are the stamhhas or pillars. 
Though not peculiar to Jain architecture, the most graceful examples 
are found in connexion with the temples of that faith. I'he finest is at 
Haleangadi near Karkala. It is 50 feet from base to capital, the shaft 
being monolithic and 33 feet in length, and the whole gracefully pro- 
portioned and beautifully adorned. Barkuk, once the Jain capital of 
the region destroyed by Lingayat fanatics in the seventeenth century, 
probably excelled the rest of the District in the number and beauty of 
its buildings ; but these are now a mere heap of ruins. 

Serpent stones in groves and on platforms round the sacred fig- 
trees are numerous, bearing witness to the tree and serpent worship 
imposed by the influence of Jainism and Vaishnavism on the primitive 
demon and ancestor worship of the country. The Hindu temples are 
as a rule mean and unpretentious buildings, though many of them, such 
as that to Krishna at UniPi and the shrines at Subkahmanya, Kollur, 
SankaranarSyana, and Koteshwar, are of great antiquity and sanctity. 
Forts are numerous, especially along the sea-coast, but of little impor- 
tance archaeologically. That at Bkkat. is the largest, and was formerly 
a stronghold of the Bednur kings. 

South Kanara is divided into the five tCiluks of Coondapoor, Kasa- 
r^god, Mangalore, Udipi, and Uppinangadi, and includes also the 
Amindivi Islands in the Indian Ocean. The head- 
ciuarters of the taluks (except of Uppinangadi, which 
is at PuttOk) are at the places from which they are respectively named. 
The headman of the Amindivis lives on the Amini island. Statistics 
of these areas, according to the C'ensus of 1901, are shown in the 
table on the next page. 

Much of South Kanara is hill and forest; and the density of the 
population is accordingly little above the average for the Presidency as 
a whole, fertile and free from famine though the District is. In the 
Uppinangadi taluk^ which lies close under the Ghats, there are only 
147 persons to the square mile. This is, however, on the main road 
to Mysore and Coorg, and the opportunities for trade thus afforded 
have caused the population liere to increase faster than in the District 
as a whole. 

The population of South Kanara in 1871 was 918,362; in 1881, 
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959*5^#^ ^®9i» 1,056,081 ; and in 1901, 1,134,713. Il will be seen 

that the growth, though steady, is not remarkable. In the decade 
ending 1901 the rate of increase was about equal to the average for the 
Presidgncy, and during the last thirty years it has amounted to 24 per 
cent There is considerable temporary emigration of labourers every year 
^ to the coffee estates of Coorg and Mysore, the total loss to the District 
in 1901 on the movement between it and these two areas being 14,000 
and 40,000 persons respectively. On the other hand. South Kanara 
obtains very few immigrants from elsewhere. In 1901 less than 2 persons 
in every 100 found within it had been born outside. As in the case of 
Malabar, this is largely due to its geographical isolation, and to the fact 
that the ways and customs of its people and its agricultural tenures 
differ much from those of neighbouring areas. The people are fonder 
of living in their own separate homesteads than in streets, and the 
District consequently has a smaller urban population tlmn any other 
except Kurnool and the Nilgiris, and includes only two towns. These 
are the municipality of Mangalore (population, 44,108), the District 
head-quarters, and the town of Udipi {8,041). Both are growing places. 
There are few villages of the kind usual on the east coast, the people 
living in scattered habitations. 
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Of the total population in 1901 Hindus numbered 914,163, or 8t 
per cent.; Musalmans, 126,853, or 11 per cent.; Christians, 84,103, 
or 7 per cent. ; and Jains, 9,582, or i per cent. Musalmans are propor- 
tionately more numerous than in any Districts except Malabar, Madras 
City, and Kurnool ; and most of them are M&ppillas, who are described 
in the article on Malabar. Excluding the exceptional cases of Madras 
City and the Nilgiris, Christians form a higher percentage of the people 
than in any District except Tinnevelly. They have increased at the 
rate of 45 per cent, during the last twenty years. Jains are more 
numerous than in any other District of Madras. 

South Kanara is a polyglot Dfttrict. Jl'ulu, Malayalam, Kanaresc, 
and Konkani are all largely spoken, being the vernaculars respectively 
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of 44, X9, 19, and 13 per cent, of the population. Tiilu is the language 
of the centre of the District, and is used more than any other tongu^'2 ^ 
in the Mangalore, Udipi, and Uppinangadi taluks \ but in Mangalore 
a fifth of the people speak Konkanl, a dialect of Marathi, and k: Udipi 
nearly a fourth speak Kanarese. In the Amindivi Islands and in 
Kasaragod, which latter adjoins Malabar, Malayalam is the prevailing* 
vernacular. Most of those who arc literate are literate in Kanarese. 

It is the official language of the District, and its rival, Tulu, has no 
written character, though it has occasionally been printed in Kanarese 
type. 

The District contains pro])orti<»natcly more Brahmans than any other 
in Madras, the caste numbering 110,000, or 12 per cent, of the Hindu 
population. The Hindus arc made up of many elements, and the 
castes are in need of more careful study than they have yet received. 
They include 16,000 'rdugiiN (9,000 of whom are Devanga or Sale 
weavers) ; 82,000 memborh of M^alayrdam castes (utohi of whom are 
found in the Kasaragod ta/uk); 140,000 people oi Marathi or Konkani’ 
speaking communities; and 672,000 who talk Kanarese or 1 ‘ulu. 'I'he 
three largest castes in the District arc the Billavas (143,000), the Hants 
(118,000), and the Holcyas (118,000). I'he first two of these hardly 
occur elsewhere. They arc respectively the toddy-drawers and ilie 
landholders of the commimily. The TIoleyas are nearly all agricultural 
labourers b> occupation. 

E.xcept the three Agencies in the north of the Piesidem y and South 
Arcot, South Kanara is more exclusively agricultural than any other 
District. As many as tlirec-fourths of its people live by the land. 
'I'oddy-drawcrs are also proportionately more niiiucipus than usual, 
though it must be remembered that many toddy-drawers by caste arc 
agriculturists or field-labourers by occupation, while weavers and 
leather-workers form a smaller pen'entage of the people than is 
normally the case. 

Out of the 84,103 (diristians in the District in 1901, 83,779 were 
natives, more than 76,000 being Roman Catholics. Tradition avers 
tliat St. 'rhomas the Apostle visited the west coast in the first century. 
The present Roman Catholic community dates from the conquest 
of Mangalore by the Portuguese in 1526. Refugees from the (loanese 
territory driven out by Mariitha incursions, and settlers encouraged 
by the Bednur kings, swelled the re.sults of local conversion, so that 
by Tipus lime the native Christian community was estimated at 
80,000 souls. Hut after the siege of Mangalore in 1784 TipQ deported 
great numbers of them, estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000, to Seringa- 
patam, seized their property, and destroyed their churches. Many of 
them perished on the road* and ot\iers wer^ forcibly converted. On 
the fall of Seringapatam the survivors returned, and, the community 
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was so©n again in a prosperous condition. The jurisdiction of Goa • 
continued until 1837, when part of the coinmunity placed themselves 
under the Carmelite Vicar Apostolic of Verapoli in Travancore. After 
furthewvicissitudes the Jesuits took the place of the Carmelites in 1878. 
Mangalore is now the seat of a Roman Catholic bishopric. 

, The only I’rotestant mission is the German Evangelical Mission of 
Basel, established at Mangalore in 1834. Its converts now number 
5,913, mainly drawn from the poorest classes of the people, who lind 
employment in the various iildustrial enterprises of the mission. 

The agricultural methods of South Kanara are conditioned by its 
climate and geological peculiarities. As already mentioned, the District 
is a laterite plateau on a granite bed, hounded by the * . , 

Ghats, and worn and furrowed into countless valleys 
by the action of the monsoons. Much of the level plateau above the 
valleys produces nothing but thatching-grass or stunted scrub ; but the 
numerous hollows arc the scene of rich and varied cultivation, and 
the sloj^es above the fields are well wooded save where denuded to 
supply the fuel markets of Mangalore and other large towns. 

The soil is as a rule a latente loam, which is especially rich in the 
lower stretches of the valleys, where the best rice land is found. 
Large stretches of level ground occur along the coast, where the soil 
is generally of a sandy cliaracter but contains much fertilizing alluvial 
matter. To the north of the Chandragiri river this land grows excellent 
rice crops and bears a very heavy rent. South of that stream the soil 
is thinner and suited only to the ('ommoner kinds of rice ; but tobacco 
and vegetables are grown in considerable tjuantities, especially by the 
Mappillas. 

Every valley 'lias one or more water channels running through its 
centre or down c'ither side. The best rice-fields lie as a rule on a level 
with these channels, which feed them during the whole of the first-cro^) 
season by small openings in their embankments that can be shut or 
opened as needed. After the first crop of rice has been harvested, 
dams are thrown across these channels at intervals ; and by this means 
the level of the water is maintained, and a second, and even a third, 
crop of rice can be grown by direct flow from the channel, water being 
let into the plots as required. Very often a permanent dam is main- 
tained above the cultivation, to divert part of the water down the side 
channels. In the land immediately above these side channels a second 
crop of rice is grown by bailing either with picottahs^ or, when the level 
admits, with hand-scoops {kaidainbe) suspended from a cross-bar, or with 
a basket swung with ropes by two men. These lands are locally termed 
majaL Still higher up the slopes of the valley are other rice-fields, 
known as bettu^ cut laboripusly in terraces f)ut of the hill-sides. These 
give only one crpi) of rice and, except where fed by some small jungle 
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stream, are entirely dependent on the rainfall; consequently their 
cultivation is somewhat precarious. The areca gardens are mostly 
situated in the sheltered nooks of the valleys in the more hilly parts of 
the District and in the recesses of the lower spurs and offshoots of the 
Ghats, where the two essentials of shade and a perennial water-supply 
occur in combination. The finest coco-nut gardens are found in the 
sandy level stretches adjoining the coast, especially along the fringes 
of the numerous backwaters. 

A considerable quantity of black gram, horse-gram, and green gram 
is grown on the level land near the coast as a second crop, and on 
majal lands elsewhere if sufficient moisture is available. Sugar-cane 
is grown here and there beside the backwaters. Pepper has never 
recovered from the measures taken by Tipu to suppress its cultivation. 
In the south of the Kasaragod taluk^ kumri, or shifting cultwation, 
is still carried on in the jungles. 

I'he District is essentially ryotwari^ such indms as exist being merely 
assignments of land revenue. Statistics of the various taluks for 
1903-4 are appended, areas being in square miles : — 


Taluk, 

Area 
shown in 
accounts. 

Forests. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Coondapoor 

619 

241 

.^5 

122 

Udipi .... 

719 


60 

*34 

Mangalore . 

679 

60 

122 

195 

Uppinangadi 

1.239 

.S 47 

V 

162 

Kasaragod • 

7 f .3 


or 

.=177 

Total 

4,018 

1,070 

3*>9 

990 


More than a fourth of the District consists of forest, nearly one-half 
is hilly and rocky land not available for cultivation, and the area 
actually cropped is less than a fifth of the total. Rice is by far the 
most important staple, the area under it (counting twice over that 
cropped tv/ice) being 760 square miles. 'J’hc garden area, 82 square 
miles, consists almost entirely of coco nut and areca-nut plantations. 
These three crops practically monopolize the cultivation. 

For agricultural purposes tiie ryots divide the year into three seasons, 
to correspond with the times of the three rice crops. These arc 
Kdrtika or Yenel (May-October), Suggi (Octolrer- January), and 
Kolake (January-April). It is douhtfr.l if any District in the Presi- 
dency shows such a round of orderly and careful cultivation, and the 
increa.scd out-turn from any theoretical improvements that might be 
made would probably be more than counterbalanced by the enhanced 
cost of cultivation. The choice and rotation of crops, the properties 
of various soils, the selecty^n of seed and of seed-beds, the number 
of ploughings, the amount of manure, the distribution of water, the 
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• ^gulation of all these, and the countless other details of high farming, 
if based on no book knowledge, have been minutely adapted by 
centuriiw of experience and tradition to every variety of holding. 

In the jungles which almost everywhere adjoin the cultivation the 
.ryot finds an unfailing supply of manure for his fields, of timber for 
his agricultural implements, which he hishions at little expense to 
himself, and of fuel for domestic use. (’onsetpiently he has availed 
himself but little of the Land Improvements Loans Act. Under the 
name of kumaki\ liolders of kad'im wargs, or holdings formed before 
1866, enjoy these privileges to the exclusion of others within loo yards 
of the cultivation. No figures arc available to show the extension of 
tillage. The absence of a survey, the connivence of tlie village and 
subordinate revenue ottkials, and the nature of the cjuinlry have made 
encroachments particularly easy ; and land has been formally applied 
for only where the prior right to it has been disputed, or to serve as 
a nucleus for future encroac hment, ('ultivation h.is increased steadily 
everywhere exetpt imnudiateiy under the Ghats, where tin* miserits 
and depoiiulation c aused by the disturbaiu'es ol the eighteenth century 
tlirew out of cultivation large tracts winch have never recoveicd, owing 
to the prevalence of malaria and the d«‘mand for labour elsewhere. 

I’he chief drawback to agricc.lluie in South Kanara is the want of 
a good indigenous bieetl of c aith*. All the besc draught and plough 
cattle have to be imp'orted from Mysore, and even wheie well tended 
they are apt to deteriorate. 'I’he ordinary village cattle, owing to 
exposure to the heavy rains, indiscriminate breeding, bad housing, and 
a regime of six tjiionths’ j)I<*nty and six months^ want, are miserably 
undersized and weakly. '1 he climate is eiiually unfavourable to sheep 
and horses, the number of whic h is small and kt‘pl up only by importa- 
tion. A fair is held annually at Suh’^almianya. to whic h about 50,000 
head of cattle are brought fron: Mysore to mtct local requirements. 

The heavy rainfall and the rapid r.attiie of the rivers do not admit 
of large irrigation rescrvoiis or pcrmaiscnt dams being formed, and 
as a result there are no Government irrigation works in the District. 
Hut the ryots have themselves nu»si skiituily utiii/(.’d the ’springs and 
streams by countless channels, r«*edeis, and icmporny dams. Along 
tlie coast, cultivation is largely assisted by shallow jxmds scooped at 
little expense out of Hu; sandy soil, and hirthcr inland reservoirs of 
a more substantial nature are sometimes cemstructed at the valley 
heads. Many areca gardens are so supplied. 

South Kanatri is essentially a lc»rc\sl Distriei. \\ ith th** exception 
of the bare lalerite plaUiauK and dov^is of tlv Ka suagod and Manga- 
lore and the spots wlicre the hill.s neai tRc ( Oasi porests 
have been stripped of iheif growth for timber, fuel, 
and manure^ ihg country is everywhere ric.!ily wo*uled. ‘ihc wlu»le 
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line of the Ghats with their spurs and offshoots presents a&t almost 
unbroken stretch of virgin forest, whicli finds its richest and mesf 
luxuriant development in the recesses of the Uppinangadi tdluk^ where 
the most important and largest Reserves are found. 'Fhe to.al forest 
area in the District is 662 square miles, and 40S square miles of 
' reserved’ land are also controlled by the Forest department. In 
the early years of British administration the claims of Government to 
the forests and their prospective importance were alike overlooked ; 
but the rights of the Crown began to be asserted from the year 1839 
onwards, and during the last thirty years Reserves have been selected 
and a system of conservation introduced. 1 

The destructive system of shifting cultivation, locally known as kufnm 
has been prohibited since i860, except in a few small tracts wher^ 
it is strictly regulated. Such regulation is a matter of the greatest' 
importance to a District with an annual rainfall averaging over 140 
inches, the seasonable distribution of w’hich depends largely on the 
proper protection of its catchment area. 

The most valuable timber trees are teak, poonspar (Caiophylltim 
e/a/um), black-wood {Dalbergia laiifolid)^ jack {Artocarpus integrifolia) 
and wild jack {A, hirsuta\ ventek {Lagerstroemia microcarpa\ kirdlbhog 
{Hopea parviflora\ bampu {Temunalia tom€ntosa\ and marva (T*. pani- 
culatd). But development must still be said to be in its infancy. In 
fact, the chief revenue is at present derived from items of minor 
produce, such as catechu, grazing fees, &c. The main obstacle is the 
want of good communications; but once this is overcome, whether 
by a system of light railways or otherw'ise, the South Kanara forests 
should be of the greatest value. 

A fine clay excellently adapted for pottery is found in several 
localities, especially along the banks of the Netravati, which supplies 
material for the Mangalore tile-works mentioned below\ Gold and 
garnets are known to occur in one or two places, but the mineral 
resources of the District are as yet practically unexplored. The 
ordinary laterite rock, which is easily cut and hardens on exposure, 
forms the common building material. 

The only large manufactures in South Kanara are the results of 
European enterprise. Tile-making was introduced by the Basel 
Mission, and this body has now two factories at 
Mangalore and another at Malpe near Udipi. At 
Mangalore one other European firm and nine 
native merchants are engaged in the industry, arid elsewhere in the 
District are two more native factories. The industry employs 
altogether about 1,000^ hands.< The Basel Mission has also a large 
weaving establishment at Mangalore, afid some of its employes have 
started small concerns elsewhere; but otherwise the weaving of the 
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District is of Uie ordinaiy ksnd. 'I'he same n>ay be said with r*iferen« e* 
to the work of the goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and other artisans. Four 
European and three native firms are engaged in coffee-curing. In 
1903^ coffee from above the Ghats to the value of 41 lakhs w'a.s 
exported. Coir yarn is manufactured in considerable quantities in the 
Amindivi Islands, where it forms a Government monopoly, and along 
the coast. On the coast, too, a considerable industry exists in fish- 
curing, which is done with duty-free salt in fourteen Government 
curing-yards. Most of the product is exported to Golombii, but large 
(juantities are also sent inland. Sandal oil is distilled in the Udipi 
fd/uk from sandal-wood brought down from Mysore. 

The principal articles of export are coffee, tiles, coco-nut kernels 
(copra), rice, salted fish, spices, and wood. The tilc.s are exported to 
Bombay and to ports in the Presidency. 'Phe coffee is l>rought from 
Mysore and Coorg to be cured, and :s exerted chiefly to the United 
Kingdom and France. 'I’he coco-nut kernels go chiefly to Bombay, 
rice to Malabar and (loa, and salted fish to Colombo. Large quantities 
of areca-nuts are shipi^ed to Bon^bay and Kathiawar. The wood 
exported is chiefly sandal brought from Mysore and Coorg. 'Phe 
chief imports are cotton piece-goods, grain, liquor, oil, copm, pulser;, 
spices, sugar, salt, and salted fish, largely to nieet kx^al needs, but 
partly for re-export to Mysore and Coorg. i'he bulk of the trade 
is carried on at Mangalork (the commerce of which is referred to in 
the separate article upon the place) ; and Malf^e, Hangarkatta, and 
Gangoli are the most important of tlie outports. The most prominent 
by far of the me cantile castes are the Mappillas, who are follow^ed by 
Telugu traders, .such as the Balijas ami the ("hettis. Konkani Brah- 
mans, native Christians, and Rajapuris also take a share. There are 
twenty weekly markets in the District under the control of the local 
boards. 

Phe District had recently no railways ; but the Aiihikal- Mangalore ex- 
tension the Madras Railway, opened tiiroughout in 1907, now affords 
communication with Malabar and the rest of the Presidency. Its con- 
struction is estimated to have cost 109 lakhs for a length of 78 miles. 
A line from Arsikere on the Southern Mahratta Railway to Mangalore 
has also been projected and sur\eycd. 

The total length of metalled roads is 148 miles and of unmetalled 
roads 833 miles, all of which are maintained from Local funds. 
Avenues of trees have been planted along 467 miles. The main line s 
are the coast road from Kavoy to Shirur ; the roads leading lo MereSra 
through the Sampaji from Kasaragod and Mangalore ; and those 
from Mangalore through the Ch£»ynadi gMt to Mudugere /dh^ky anti 
through K£rkala and th^ ^Xgumbe to the Koppa in Mysore. 
Lines running through the KoUur, Hosaugadi, ShirSldi, and Bisale 
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^hais also afford access to Mysore, and the main routes are fed 
numerous cross-roads. I'he tidal reaches of the rivers and the numerou.s 
backwaters furnish a cheap means of internal communication a^png the 
coast. In the monsoon communication by .sea is entirely closed ; but 
during the fair .season, from the middle of September to the middle ^ 
of May, steamers of the Bombay Steam Navigation (!!ompany call twice 
weekly at Mangalore and other ports in the District. Mangalore is 
also a port of call for steamers of the British India Company and other 
lines. l.,argc numbers of coasting craft carry on a brisk trade. 

Owing to the abundant monsoons the District always produces more I 
grain than is sufficient for its reejuirements. It is practically exempt 
from famine, and no relief has ever been needed Qxcc\)t in the 
year 1812. 

For administrative purf)oscs South Kanara is divided into three 
subdivisions. C\)ondapoor, <-omprising tlu‘ (‘r)ondapoor and Udipi 
. . . taluks^ is usually in charge of a Covenanted ( jvilian. 

Administration, corresponding to the Ul/uk of tlie same 

name (but including also the Amindivi Iskmds), and Pull I'lr, comprising 
the Uppinangadi and KasaragtKl faluks^^xQ under Deputy (. ollectors 
recruited in India. A iahsllddr and a stationary sub magistrate are 
|)OSted at the h(‘ad-qiiarters ot each tCiluk^ and dei)Uty-67//.v74//7r.f at 
Karkala, Bantval, Beltangadi, and Hosdrug. besides a sub-magistrate 
for Mangalore town. 

Civil justice is administered by a District Judge and a Subordinate 
Judge at Mangalore, and by District Munsifs at Mangalore, Kasaragod, 
Udipi, (Joondapoor, Puttiir, and Karkala. The Court of Session hears 
the more important criminal cases, but serious crime* is not more than 
usually common, and there are no professional criminal tribes in the 
District. Offences under the Abkari, Salt, and Forest Acts are 
'numerous; and civil disputes are frecpiently made the ground of 
criminal charges, especially in connexion with land and inheritance, 
the majority of the Hindu castes in the District being governed by 
the Aliya Santana law of inheritance, under which a mans heirs are 
not his own but his sistei s sous. 

Lillie is known of the early revenue history ol the District. 'Fradi- 
tion gives one-sixth of the gross produce, estimated at first in iinhusked 
and iat:erly in luisked ri('c, as the share demanded by the government 
prior to the ascendancy of Vijayanagar. Abfiut 1336, in th<" lime of 
Haiihara, the first of the kings of that line, the land revenue system 
was revised. One-half of the gross produce was apportioned to the 
cultivator, one-quarter to the landlord, onc-sixlh to the government, 
and one-twelfth to the gods and to Bnijmian.s. 'Phis arrangement 
thinly disguised an addition of 50 per cent, to the land revenue ; and 
the assumed share of the gods and Brahmans, being collected by the 
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government, was entirely at its disposal. In i6i8 the Ikkcri Rajas of 
Bednur imposed an additional assessment of ;o per cent, on all ihc 
District except the Mangalore hohli^ and at a later date imposed a tax 
on fruiT trees. These additions were permanently added to the stan- 
dard revenue. Other additions were made from time to time, amount- 
ing in 1762, when Haidar conciuered Kanara, to a further 25 per cent, 
of the .standard revenue, but still not sufficient to affect seriously the 
prosperity of the District. Haidar cancelled the deductions previously 
allowed on waste lands and imiK)sed other addition.s, so that at his 
death the extras exceeded the standard revenue. The further exac- 
tions and oppressions of 'Fipu were .such that much land went out of 
cultivation, collections showed deficiencie-s ranging from 10 to 60 per 
cent., and the District was so impoverished that little land had any 
ScileaL'le value. 

Majoi (afterwards Sir I’homas) Munro, the first (.‘oUector of the 
District, sotting aside all merely nominal imposts and asse.ssments on 
waste lands, imposed on Kanara and Sonda (the present Districts of 
North and South Kanara) a new settlement in 1799-1800. Some 
slight rediu'tions were made in the follciwing year. It worked smoothly 
for sonic time ; then difficulty in the collections and signs f>f deteriora- 
tion owing to over assessment induced ihe Hoard of Revenue to order 
a revision, ba.sed on the aN erage collec tions from each estate since the 
country came under the British Government, This assessment, intro- 
duced in 181CJ 20, was till recently in in South Kanara, with the 
exception of a portion of the Up[unaiig*idi which was .subse- 

<ine.V.l> taken over from Coorg. Continued difficulty in realizing the 
demand, owing to low prices and riotous assemblages of the cultivators, 
who refused to pay theur as.sessment, led to a Member of the Board of 
Revenue being deputed in 1831 to iivjuire into the state ot the Di.strict.^ 
he reportod that the disturl)ance.s went; duo to othc.'ial intrigues, that 
tlie assessment was on the whole moderate, though low prices had 
caused some distress, and that where over'as.sessment existed it was 
due entirely to the unequal inciclenc'.e of the settlement, aggravated by 
the frauds of the village accountants, who had c omplete control over 
the pul)lic records. In aexordance with his vie\\.s, some relief was 
granted in the settlement for 1833-4 to those estates which were over- 
assessed. I’hc Board did not, however, regard these measures as 
satisfactory. Further correspondence confirmed the view that any 
attempt to base a redistribution of the assessment on the account.s 
available was doomed to failure, owing to their fallacious nature. 1 he 
Board therel'ore expressed the opinion that the only remedy was 
a settlement based on a sorrect survfcy. "I his proiX)sal involved a con- 
sideration of the cpicstion whether any pledge had been given for the 
fixity of the setflement of 1819-20. After further correspondence 
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between the Collectors, the board, and the Cuvcrnnient, the question * 
was dropped in 1851, the improvement in prices having meanwhile 
relieved the pressure of assessment on particular estates. * 

In 1880 the matter was again raised by the Government of India, in 
connexion with the general revision of settlements in the Presidency j; 
and it was finally determined that the Government was in no way 
pledged to maintain the assessment unaltered, and that the survey and 
revision of settlement should be extended to Kunara in due course. 
A survey was begun in 1889 and settlement operations in October, 
1894. A scheme was sanctioned for all the tdiuks and has now 
been brought into operation. Under this the average assessment on 
‘dry’ land is R. 0-9^7 per acre (maximum Rs. 2, minimiini 2 annas) ; 
on ‘wet’ land Rs. 4 7-ji (mavimum Rs. 10, including charge for 
second croj> ; miniinuni 12 annas) ; and on garden land Rs. 4-13 -7 
(maximum Rs. 8. minimum Rs. 2V The proposals anticipate an ulti- 
mate increase in the assessment of the District of Rs. 9,22,000, or 
65 per cent., ovci the former revenue. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years a^’e 
given below, in tijousands of rupees: — 

j , . 

, I 18S0-I. ! iSi/v-l. I 191x1-1. j 1903-4. j 

i i.aiKl revenue . J i I 14.69 | 15,26 | 17,05 

I Total rcvoiiue . . ^ j 21.63 i 25,41 5 27,76 


Outside the municipality of Mangalore, local affairs are managed 
by the District board and the three boards 'of Coondapoor, 

Mtmgalore, and Puliur, the areas in charge of which correspond 
with the subdivisions of tin: same names. Their total expenditure in 
1903 4 wa.'^ Rs. 2,82,000, of which R.s. 1,57,000 was laid out on roads 
and buildings. I'lu, chief souice of income is, as usual, the land 
cost. South Kanara contains none of the Unions which on the east 
coast control the aft'airs of many of the smaller towns. 

"Tlu* police are in charge of a Di.strict Superintendent, whose liead- 
cjuarters are at Mangalore. Ihc force numbers ro inspectors and 
558 con.stables, and there are 50 police stations. Village police do 
not exist. 

There is a District jail at Mangalore, and 8 subsidiary jails at the 
head-quarters of the tahsUddrs and their deputies have accommodation 
for 85 males and 35 females. 

At the Census of 1901 South Kanara stood eleventh among the 
Districts of the Presidency; in th<5 literacy its population, 5*8 per 
cent, (ii-i males and 0*9 females) bein^ able to read and write. 
Education is most advanced in the Mangalore id/uk, and most back- 
ward in the hilly inland id/uk of Uppinaiigadi. In i88d-i t'liie number 
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nj i)Uj)ils of both sexes under instruction in tiie District numbered 
6,178; in 1890-1, 18,688; in 1900-1, 24,311 ; and in 1903-4, 27,684. 
On 31, 1904, the number of educational institutions of all 

kinds was 658, of which 502 weie classed as public and 156 as 
private. The jiublic institutions included 474 primary, 23 secondary, 
and 3 -special schools, and 2 colleges. The girls in all of these 
numbered 4.107, besides 1,566 under inslruclion in elementary private 
schools. Six ol the public institutions were managed by the Educa- 
tional department, 85 by local boards, and 7 by the Mangalore 
nuinicipality, while 278 were aided from public funds, and 126 were 
unaided but conformed to the rules of the department. Of the male 
[)opulation of school-going age in 11)03-4, 21 per cent, were in the 
primary stage of instruction, and of the feinale population ot the same 
age 4 per cent. Among Mii.salinans, the corresponding percentages 
were 30 ar.d 6 respectively. Education, especially that of girls, is most 
advanced in the (Christian community. 'I’wo schools provide for the 
education of I’anchama.s or depressed castes, and are attended by 
37 pupils, rhe two Arts colleges ani the St. Aloysius College, a first- 
grade aided institution, and the second-grade Government College, 
both at Mangalore. Tiie former was established in 1880 by the 
]e.suit Vathers. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,22,000, of which Rs. 77,000, or 35 per cent., was derived from 
fees ; and 53 per cent, of the total was devoted to primary education. 

Tlie District yiossesses 8 hospiuls and 1 1 dispensaries, with accom- 
modation for 75 11 patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
i35iOoo, including 1,600 in-patients, and 3,200 operations were per- 
formed. 'J'he expenditure was Rs. 38,000, which was mostly met from 
Local and municipal funds. 

In T 903-4 tlic number of persons successfully \accinated was 
28,000, or 23 per t,ooo of the population. \ acciiiation is compulsory* 
only in the Mangalore municipality. 

IJ. Sturrock and H. A. Stuart, District Manual (1894).] 

KanSlrak. — Temple in Purl District, Bengal. See Konarak. 

Kanaud Town. -Head-quarters of the Mohindargarh nhamat and 
tahsVy Patiala Stale, Punjab, situated in 28*" 16' N. and 76® 13' E., 
24 miles .south of Dari. Population (1901), 919^4- Kanaud was 
founded by Malik Mabdud Khan, a servant of Biibar, and first peopled, 
It is said, by Brahmans of the Kanaudia sasan or group, from whom 
it takes its name. It remained a pa^gana of the sarkdr of Narnaul 
under the Mughal emperors, and about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century w'as conquered by the Thakur of Jaipur, who w'as in turn 
expelled by Nawab Naj^if ^uli Khafi, the minister of Shah Alam. 
On his death his widow maintained her independence in the fortress, 
but in i7y Sinefbia s general, De Boigne, sent a force against it under 
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I'crron. Ismail Beg ]n;r.suiiclcd its mistress to resist, and marched to 
her relief ; but she uas killed hi the battle which ensued under the walls^'^ 
of Kanaud, and Ismail iVg surrendered to Perron. Kanaud then 
became the princii)al stnmghold of Appa Khande Rao, vSindhia’s 
feudatory, who held llic Kewari territory, and eventually became a 
possession of the British, by \vl‘,om it was granted to the NawSb of 
Jhajjar. By the sannd of Jitnuarv 4, i«S6i, the British (lovernment 
granted far^anas Kanaud and Kuddhuana to the Maharaja of Patiala, 
with all rights pertaining thereto, in lica of lakhs. 'I'he town has 
an Anglo-vcrnucular middle school, a dis[)cnsary, and a police station. 
I'he fort of Kanaud, kr.own as Muhindargarh, contains the head- 
quartcr's offices of the ]\fohindargarh nizamai and taksil. 

Kanauj Tahsil {Kan*muf)r- Soutlveastern tahsil of Parrukhabad 
District, United Provinces, con term incus vitli the par^^ana of the same 
name, lying along the (hing-.s, between 2^'*^ 56' r.nd 27'' \ z* N. and 
4j' and 8o^' i' K., with an area of j8i square miles. Population 
decreased In'in 117,220 in 1S91 Uf 114,215 in 1001. there a»*c 206 
village.'- and one town* Kanaci ({lojiukitioM, 18,552). 'Phe diinand 
fur land levenee in 1903- 4 was Rs 1,05,000, and ft)r cesses Rs. 31,000. 
'Phe dciisuy of popalauon, (>31 person*' per squan; mile, is above the 
District '1 he eonsi.sts <'f two parts: ‘he uplands u» 

and li\c lowlands near the Cunges, or kachoiA^ the foruu r 
eo\c ir.g the larger joci 'Phe Kali Krcli (Kaf.t) eros.v'.' the tahsil and 
j iins the (innges In *903 t the ar^ii under eoUivalion was i2.\ 
squaie miles.ef whit' 4^ were inig.ii«*<J. Irrigation Is supplied almost 
entirely from wells' ilic trad is liable to suffer in dry .season.s. 
'I'liis was the -oidy /j/*.;/ in the Distiiet wlrleh lo,s| in population 
belwetTi 1S91 and •901. 

Kanauj Town .^lv•i.'nt miy in Pamikh.ibnd Di.stn''L 

yniled rrovinee:^, situated in 27*^ 3' N and 7 56' I!., 2 miles fioiu 

the grand triiiik road and llie ('awnpore- Aelihneci Railway, and cla.s^- 
to the Kali Nadi (Kast). 'Phe Ganges once flowed below its wall.*^, but 
is now some miles away. Population (1901), 18,552. 'Phe town finds 
no mention in the Mahabharata, but the legend of its foundation is 
given in the Romayana. KnsTnabha, the founder, had a hundred 
daughters, all hut the yiningcsl of whom .seornet! tlu* hermit, Vayii. 
In revenge he cursed them, and ihcii backs became humped, uhency* 
the city was called Kanya-kubja, or ‘the rrooked maiden. ^ Karly in 
the Christian era Ptolemy lofers to Kanauj as The tenvn 

was included in llu- Giiivtu dominion-, in the fifth century ; and when 
the Gupta empire fell to pieces it became the capital of the Maukharls. 
one of the petty dynasties which^ arose in its place. In the .sixth 
century it suffered from wS’r with the Wliita fbins and their ally, the 
king of Mahva : but early in the sevenlh century it.wa.N included in 
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the grciit cinpirc of Harshavardhana in NortI\ern India. 'I'he Chinese ’ 
•, 41 grim, lliueii 'Fsiang, who visited this monarch and tra\cl)t*d with 
him from Allahabad to Kanauj, describes the magnificence of his court. 
HarsliaiPardhana’s deatli was the signal for anarcliy, and the detailed 
history of the following years is unknown. In the latter half of the 
ninth century a dynasty of Raghiivansi kirtgs reigned from Kanauj, 
which was also called Mahodaya, over an extensive dominion. One 
of the.se kings was defeated in 917 by the king of Clujarat, but re.stored 
by the Chandei king of Mahoba. In 1019 Mahmud of Ghazni 
plundered Kanauj, which now came into the power of the Rathors, the 
most celebrated of whom was (fobind Chand (1115-55). Nearly 200 
years later, in 1194, Muhammad (ihori defeated jai Chand, the last of 
du' Rathor kings, and the great kingdom of Kan.nij came to an end* 
I'ntlcr the Muhammadans Kanauj became the seat f>f a governor, but 
lost Its old iiiUiortance. In the fifteenth century it was included for 
some yens in the Sharki kingdom of Jaunpur : and wh.en Mahmud, son 
of I'iroz Tughlak, l(»:»l his hold on Delhi, Ik. resided here for a time. 

It was close to Kanauj, though at *os*> the Gange.s in Hardol District, 
that Humayiin was defeated by She*' Shah. Und<'r Akbar, when order 
bad once beem restoicd, Kanauj er.lerfcl on a long pe?iod of peace, and 
it is recorded in the Am i-Jkhin as tlui bead qudi lrrs of a sarhrr. 
During the eighteenth century it belonged somtlinies to the Nawahs 
, of Farrukhahad, again t<j th.c Nawahs of Oudh, and al times to the 
Marathas. 'i'lic town or kingdom r*f Kanauj has given its name to an 
important di\ision of Ihfihinan.s, a*:d l<i many suhdi^isions of lowet 
('a^tes. Of (he Dindu buildings which must have graced the place, 
nothing ’■emains ^hitact. J'lie line Jama Masjid, hiiili in 1406 by 
Ilmihim Shiih of Jaunpur, Ka' < «'nsirucl'‘d from Hindu temples, and 
the site is still known u> Hindus Sita kl rasoi, or ‘Sila’s kitchen.’ 
I'herc arc main tou»h-: and .duine ; in llie neighbourhood, the most, 
notalde being l u'sc (»<' M- khdum Jfduiniva south-east of the town, 
and of ^iakhdiur. \kh:ii Jainslud 3 milc.> away, both dating from the 
fifieenth cc.uurv. 'ihc most conspicuous buildings are, however, 
tl'ie tombs of VialA l^ir au * his son, Sluiikh Mahdl, religious teachers 
whe tb\«i-ished u* dcr Siilli Jahan and Aurangzeb. 'I'he neighbourhooil 
f<rc inilc^ .'dong tlu nve** is studded with ruins, which have not been 
explored, 'l b'. : (•!! the edge of the old liigh bank of the 

Ganges, and, but for lb high mounds and buildings described above, 
is not distingui.^nabi*: from many places of similar size, 'fhe houses 
Uic fairl'y well buiii out small, and the most conspicuous modern 
building is a fine snrn/ por.tlv <v»m])lcled. The dispensary, fahs'f/i, 
and w?fffsi/i imi at Sarai Miran, 2 nylc' south of Kanauj. i'he town 
i'' uimim.st. rfd uud' * .V.# ' X i 1:156. Ititii an income of about 
]\:c 4,000. It I. timoiUi for its .*,Lent distilleries, xNhere rose-water, otto 
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of roses, and other perfumes are produced, which have a great repulay- 
tion. Calico-printing is also carried on, but is not so important an 
industry heie as in Farrukhabad city, '['here was formerly small 
manufactuie of country paper, and a cotton gin has been worked at 
intervals in the last few years. The town school has 113 pupils and 
two primary schools 96. There is also a flourishing aided school, 
housed in a fine building. 

Kanaung. — Northern township ol Henzada Distrust, l^ower Burma, 
lying between 17° 54' Jtnd 18” 19' N. and 94® 48' and 95® 31' E., with 
an area of 615 square miles. The population increased from 79)499j 
in 1891 to 92,365 in 1901, the density being 150 persons per square! 
mile. ThQ township extends from the Arakan Von\a in the west to the 
Irrawaddy, widening as it approaches the river. About one-third is 
uncultivable, being covered by the spurs of the Yoma. I'he lands in 
the western part are protected by embankments and fertile. The 
population consists almost entirely of Burmans, Karens, and Chins, in 
the proportions of 92, 6, and per 100. There art* 428 villages and 
one town, Myanaung (population, 6,351). Kanaung (891) is the 
head-quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 149 square miles, 
(laying Rs. 2,25,000 land revenue. 

Kan&wUr. — The upper or north-eastern subdivision of Bashahr 
State, Punjab, consisting in great part of the valley of the Upper Sutlej. 
It lies betw’een 31® 7' and 32® 5' N. and 77® 48' and 79® 4' E. It is 
bounded on the north by Spiti : on the (*ast by Chinese territory : on the 
south by Bashahr proper and Tehri ; and on the west by the K^ichi 
subdivision of Bashahr. The estimated area is 1,730 scjiiare miles, and 
the (lopulation in 1901 was 17,741* 

Kan^war is a rugged counlr)’, 50 miles in length by 40 in breadth, 
through whose ridges winds the deeply cleft valley c»f the Sutlej. I’hc 
(irecipitous banks of the main river afford little room for cultivation, but 
the valleys of its tributaries are as.siduously tilled h) the mou.ntaineers. 
Until about forty-five years ago, grafies yielded an abundant vintage, 
being manufactured into raisin wine and stiong spirit. Vine disease 
subsequently reduced the vintage to a quarter of what it once was, but 
has recently subsided. The population consists of a mixed Tibetan 
and Hindu race, the Mongolian element prepondtTating in the north, 
while the southern region is inhabited by persons of Aryan type. 
Alone among the neighbouring hill tribes, the KanSwaris successfully 
resisted the Gurkha invasion, and so completely bafiled the enemy by 
breaking down bridges, that the (iurkhas entered into a convention 
by which, in return for a tribute of Rs. 11,250, they agreed to leave the 
valley unmolested. Polyandry exists in it^s •fulle.sl form throughout 
Kanawar. Religion, broadly speaking, follows race. The northern 
villages profess Buddhi.sm of the Tibetan model : in the ^outh Hin* 
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Tt^isni prevails, while the middle region shades off graduail) from one 
faith into the other. Ihe language varies, like the religion, from 
Tibetan the north to neo-Sanskriiic dialects on the Indian side. 
The chief villages in the valley are Sangnam and Kanum. 

• Kaubalii Subdivision, — Subdivision of Shweho l)istrict, Ujiper 
Burma, containing the Kaxracu and Kmaula townships. 

Kanbalu Tov/nship. — Ncrtli-cas;ern township ot Shwebo District, 
Upper Burma, lying between the Mu and the Irraw-eidy riveis, between 
22® 51' and 23® 44' N. and 95^ 22' and \* t., with an area of 1,636 
square miles, 'I'he r juniry is dry and Hat, and onb tlio south-western 
corner is at all thi^-kly populaied. 'Hh* iK'puiiUion was 31,^72 in 1891, 
and 44,783 in 1901, di.strihuted in 21,9 villages, Kanb dn (population, 
1,003), on the railway, being the head quarters. 'Die area cultivated 
in 1903-4 was 132 square miles, and the land i?\«MUje and thathameda 
amounted to Rs, 64,300. 

K^nchenjanga. — Mountain in Sikkim Slate, ^jengal. Si\ Kin 

CHINJUNOA. 

K&nchivaram. — Taluk and town in Chinglcput District, Madras, 
See CONJEEVERAM. 

Kanchr 9 .pSLra. — ^\^illage in the Barracliporc subdivision. Dislricl 
of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22® 57' N. and 
88'' 26' E. Population (1901), 1,545. Karichiaparii is an important 
station on the Haslern Bengal State Railway, and the railway w^ork- 
shops are situated here. It lies within the Hausahar municipality. 

Kandah&r Province.— IVo^ince of Afghanistan, bounded on 
the north by the^lainsani country in the Herat ])ruvince, and by the 
Ha'i^arajat and Ghazni districts of Kabul ; on il>e east and south by 
Baluchistan; and on the west by Farrah. Within the administrative 
eliurge of the naib-ukhuhumd (governor) of Kandahar are comprised^ 
the division of Chakansur, and the minor ilivisions or districts of 
Kalat-i'Ghilzai, Makiir, Busht-i-Rud, Zamindawar, and Girishk. 

The province is di\idecl into two well-marked portions, differing 
essentially from each other in character, l>y a line drawn from Kan- 
dahar to Farrah. North of this line, and also to the north-east, the 
country is hilly, and gradually becomes more mountainous northwards. 
'J’he gene^'a! elevation of p»)rlion.s of Pusht-i-Kud and Zamindawar is 
about 4,000 feel, while in the Bhagni tract of Pusht-i-Rud there are 
mountains of 10,000 feel in altitude. In the north-east Kalat-i-Ghilzai 

S»S43 fcet above sea-level, and in its neighbourhood are peaks of not 
less than 9,500 feet. South of the dividing line above mentioned, the 
elevation is at first between 2,oop and 2,500 feet, but it rapidly 
decreases. The country mtered by the Icl^'er courses ot the Harut, 
Fairah, and Helmand is open, forming the only plain.s of Afghanistan 
proper. ' 1 ^ tliC south of Kai'yJahar city I hc^ desert of Rcgi.stan : in 
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the soulh-west lies the great Afghan-Seistau desert. The province is 
tirained by the Kadenai, Turnak, Arghastan, Argliandab, HelmandJ^ 
Harut, and Farrah Rud rivers. Rising in the mountains noith of the 
province, the Helmaiid with its tributaries eventually loses itsflTi' in the 
Seistan Haniiin. 

'I'he name of the province seems to connect il with the Indian* 
people known to the Greeks as Gafidani^ but the present inhabitants 
are almost entirely Durranis. The towns contain a considerable 
number of Parsiwans (people of Persian descent), while in Handahar 
city there are about 5,000 Hindus. No rePablc eslinute of the total 
population can be given. j 

'I'he climate varies considerably ; that of the deserts is excessively 
trying, but with this exception it is on the whole good. In the moun- 
tainous regions the winters are severe, but elsewhere the cold is not 
great. 

Kandahar City.— ('apital of the Kandahar province of Afghan 
istan, situated in 31° 27 N. and 65® 43' K., 354 miles from H(Tat by 
the shortest route, 313 from Kabul via Maidan, and about 62 miles 
from the British border at New Chanuin ; 3,4r>2 feet above the sea. 
The city is situated between the Tarnak and Arghandab rivers on a 
level plain, intersectr*d by numerous canals, and highly cultivated and 
well populated to the south and west, hut barren to tlie north, north- 
west, and north-east. It forms an irregular oblong, longest from north 
to south, with a circuit of over 3 miles. It is surrounded by a ditch 
24 feet wide and 10 feet deep, and by a wall 27 feet in height. I'here 
are six gales, two each on the east and west, anil one on the north and 
on the south. 'I'he four principal streets are about 4& yards wide, and 
are named after the gates to which they lead from the Charsu, their 
point of intersection. Smaller and lurrower streets branch from the 
inain arteries towards the ('ity walls. Kandah.ar is divided into four 
quarters, the various tril.'cs which constitute the inhabitants occupying, 
to a great extent, separate ])ortions. 'I'he different classes of merchants 
and shopkeepers also occupy separate streets, or portions of streets, in 
the various quarters. 'Phe houses are generally built of sun-dried 
bricks, and aie flat- roofed, some with upj)er storeys. 'I'hosc of the rich 
are enclosed by high walls, and many contain three or four courts, with 
gardens and fountains. 'I'he citadel is situated at the-nortli of the city. 
South of it is an open space called the 'ropkhana ; west is another opejn 
space in >vhich is situated the tomb of Ahmad Shah Durrani. This 
structure overtops all the surrounding buildings, and its lofty dome 
attracts the attention (>r the traveller ai)proaching the city from a dis- 
tance. 'J'berc are more than 180 Bunni moscjjLies in the city, of which 
the Khirka Mubarak, a place of sanctuary (l>dst\ is the most celebrated. 
Notwithstanding the large number of Shiah inhabitants, there is no 
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^hiah ii?oriquc. A commotlioiib caravanserai exists outside the eastern 
'(ate I'ur the storai»e of wo(»! and oliior go()ds going to India. 

1 he total population of Kandahar city is estimated at 31,000, among 
whom Parsiwans predominate, riiere are about 1,600 shops, and 
ixi^anj where a large cattle, sheq», and grain market is held daily. The 
usual water- su[i[)ly is derived, by numerous canals, from the Arghandab, 
but an ani]>iv. supply is also available from wells. The climate of 
Kandahar is not salubrious, probably owing to the want of sanitation 
and to the l.irge graveyards on one side and the marshes on the other. 
The rainlall is small, and occurs during the winter and early spring. 
In the summer inonth.s the heat is Intense. 'I'h.c temperature varies 
greatly between siinrisi* and mid-day, sometimes by as much as 40° 
or 50^’. 

Kandiiliar famous for its fruits, which are as plentiful as they arc 
good : apricots, peac'hcs, pomegranates, grajw's, figs, and melons are all 
exo.elhnl of their kind and, fresh or dry, arc largely exported. A con- 
siderable anujiint of tobac'co is also grown for export to India. 

Kandi)])ar is one of the principal trade centies in Afghanistan. 'l‘here 
are no maiuiractilres or industries of any impoiUiv'c peculiar to the 
i ity : but the long lines of biuars display goods from (ireat Britain, 
India, Ku>sia, I'ersia, and 'furkistan, embracing u trade area as large 
probably a.^ that of any city in .\sia. The customs and towns dues 
together amount to a sum equal to the land levenuc of the tmtirc 
province, 'fhe Hindu.s are the most numerous and llu^ wealthiest 
merchants in Kandahar, carrying ori a [irofitablc trade with Bombay 
and Sind. The_ import Briti.sh manufactures, e.g. silks, calicoes, 
muslins, chint^esfbioadcloth, and h*ard\varc j an^l Indi.in produce, sucli 
as indigo, spi'^es, and sugar. rh<*y export asafoetida, madder, wool, 
dried fruits, tobacco, .‘-ilk, rosaries, vVe, In H:)03--4 the exports to 
India fr(?m Kandahar were valued at nearly 35 lakhs, and the imporlsi 
at 33 lakhs. 

From early times Kandahar must ha>e oeen a town c>l much imjior- 
tance in Asia, as being the central point at wine h die. rc^ads from Herat, 
Seistan, Cihor, Kabul, and India unite. 'I'he pt»silion did not escape 
the notice of Alexander the Great, and Kandahar (Alexandria Ara 
choiofi) is probably one of the cities that he i^»ujidtd ui rebuilt. After 
being a portion of the Seleucid, rarlhian, Sa^.sanid, and Arab empires, 
Kandahri:*, on the break-uj) of the Khaliiai, teH successividy to the 
Peosian SafifArids and .S.amanids, to the liousi *1 tiha/.ni, the Seljuks, 
the Cdiorsds, and the Sliahs of Khwar m, and n 12/2 n wa.s captured 
by the Mongols ur.der Chingiz Khan, rrom \u'- des endants it passed 
for a time to the Karl ^dynasty of •M rat, an (»ffshool of the Ghorids, 
and in 1389 it wa.s takcn^l^y Timur etwvcn 1468 and 1512 

it was under lortil chiefs, but in the latter }i!ar ii was recovered for 
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the 'fimuriils by Habar, the founder of ihe Mughal empire, ^ After lus 
death Kandahar was a constant subject of contention between 
Mughals and the Persian Safavids ; and after being several times 
captured and recaptured by one or the other, it finally pa^d out of 
Mughal possession in 1648, the subsequent efforts of Shah JahSn’s 
sons, Aurangzeb and Dari Shikoh, to recover it proving fruitless. In 
1708 the Ghilzais of Kandahar threw off the Persian yoke, and a few 
years later defeated the Safavids in Persia itself. Persian rule was 
restored for a short lime l^y Nadir Shah, who destroyed the city in 1738 
and built a new one. 'fhe old city is now known as Shahr-i-Kohna, 
and its ruins He at the base cf a bare rocky hill 3 miles io the wtjst 
of the present town. Nadir Shah’s foundation was in turn destroy^ 
by his 'Afghan successor, Ahmad Shah, who founded the existing ciW 
in 1747. In 1834 Shah Shuj^ the dispossessed t^adozai) king m 
Afghanistan, attempted to rc-cstablish himself in Kandahar, but he. 
was driven off by his Barak/ai rival, Dost Muhammad, who, after his- 
victory, took the title of Amir. 

This was the last unaided attempt of the Sadozais to retake Kan 
dahfir. The next time Shah Shuja at)peared on the field it was 
with the support of the British Government. I'he At my of the Indus 
occupied Kandahar in April, 1839, and Shah Shuja was t^rowned 
there in May. While the restored king with the main British army 
marched on Kabul, a force was left under General Nott to hold Kan- 
dahar. In 1842, after the revolt at Kabul and the massacre of Burncs 
and Macnaghten, an attack was made on the city by large bodies of 
Afghans under Safdar Jang Sadozai, but it was beaten off with heavy 
loss, and a fresh attempt soon after was equally unsuccessful. In 
August, 1842, Nott marched to Kabul, and SafiJar Jang then took 
possession of Kandahar, only to be driven out four months afterwards 
by Kohan Dil Khan, w’ho had come from Persia. On the death of the 
latter in 1855 his son, Muhammad Sadik, held the city for a short time 
until Dost Muhammad took possession in November of the same year. 
Dost Muhammad appointed his son, Ghulam Haidar Khan, governor, 
and on his death in 1858 Sher All Khan succeeded him. On the 
latter becoming Amir, he appointed his full brother, Muhammad Amin 
Kh^n, to be governor. This chief rebelled and was killed in battle in 
1865. Kandahar again fell into Sher All’s haii^; passed from his 
grasp to that of his half-brother and rival, AzTm Khan, in 1867 ; and 
again fell into the power of Sher All, through his son, YakQb Khan, 
in 1868. 

During the last Afghan War Kandahar was occupied by British 
troops in January, 1879 ; and in May, 1880, Sardar Sher All Khan was 
installed as Wall of the K andahat province, '.vhich was to be indepen- 
dent of Kabul. In July, Sardar Muhammad Ayub Khan, a younger 
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brothar <»f Yakub Khan, advaiw ing frDin Herat, inflicted a crushing , 
^defeat on a brigade of British troops at Maiwand and invested 
Kandahar, A relieving foice under General Roberts left Kabul 
on Aiigust 8, arrived at Kandahar on the ^ist, and on September i 
totally defeated Ayub, whose camp, artillery, and baggage were cap- 
tured, the Sardar escaping with a handful of followers. The victory 
immediately quieted the country, and the last of the British forces 
evacuated Southern Afghanistan in April, i88i. Sher All Khan had 
found himself too weak »o maintain the position conferred on him, and 
had retired, at his own request, to India, where he ended his days as 
a British pensioner. Within three months of the British withdrawal, 
Ayub Khan, who had been maintaining himself with spirit at Herat, 
again took the field, and, after defeating Abdur Rahmiln’s troops, 
occupied Kandahar. He was, howc’^er, utterly defeated by the Amir 
in September, r88i, and fled towards Herat ; but that city had, mean- 
while, been occupied by one of the Amir’s lieutenants, and Ayub Khtn 
had to seek refugt* in Persia. He came to India in 1888, and has 
since resided there, 

Kandahar. — VV'estern taluk of Nander District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 680 siiuare miles. 1'he population in 1901, including 
iagirs^ was 97,728, compared with 128,525 in 1891, the decrease being 
duo to the famine of 1900. Kandahar contained till recently one town, 
Mukkhek (population, 6,148), the head-quarters ; and 190 villages, of 
which 37 are jdg,r. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*5 lakhs. Regar 
forms its predominant soil. In 1905 the taluk was enlarged by the 
addition of some villages from Osmannagar. 

Kandh. —Tribe in the Central Provinces and Madras. See Khond. 

Kandhkot. — Tdluka of the Upper Sind Frontier District, Sind, 
Bombay, lying between 27® 59' and 28® 27' N. and 68® 57' and 
69® 22' E., with an area of 543 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 48,723, compared with 30,369 in 1891. The density, 90 persobs 
per square mile, approximates to the District average. The tdluka 
contains 82 villages, of which Kandhkot is the head-quarters. The 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 1*9 lakhs. 
The taluka depends for irrigation upon the BegSri, Unhar Wah, and 
Desert Canals, the canals from the Kashmor Band, and upon river 
floods. 

K&ndhla.— Town in the Budhana tahnl of Muzaffarnagar District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29® 19' N. and 77® 16' E., near the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, 29 milos south-west of Muzaffarnagar town. 
Population (1902), 11,563. It is situated on low ground and the 
neighbourhood is swampy. 'Phe more important streets are metalled 
and drained. KaridHa^was constituted municipality in 1872. The 
income and ei^penditnre during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
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Rs. 6,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. ir,ooo, chiefly derivejjr* 
from octroi (Rs. 6,600) ; and the expenditure was Rs. x 1,000. There 
is a considerable local trade in grain, cotton, and cloth, jikMich is 
manufactured here. The tahsill school had 130 pupils in 1904. 

KandhmSlls. — Subdivision in Angul District, Bengal. See Khond- 

MALS. 

K&ndi Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of Murshidabad 
District, Bengal, lying between 23® 43' and 24® 12' N. and 87^50' and 
88® 14' E., with an area of 512 square miles. The subdivision, 
which is watered by the Bhagirathi and Dwarka rivers, consists for thef 
most part of undulating country, but near those rivers the land 
alluvial and low-lying. The population in 1901 was 334,053, compared 
with 297,122 in 1891, the density being 652 persons per square mile. 
It contains one town, Kanoi (twqmlation, 12,037), its head-quarters, 
and 883 villages. 

K&ndi Town. — Head (luartcrs (if the subdivision of the same name 
in Murshidabad District, Bengal, situated in 23® 58' N. and 88® 3' 
E., near the Mor river. Population (1901), 12,037. Kandi owes much 
of its importance to ll\e fact that it is the residence of the Rajas ot 
Paikpdra, a wealthy and devout Hindu family. 'I'he founder of this 
family was Ganga Ciobind Singh, a banian of Warren Hastings, who 
was born at Kandi, and retired thither in his old age with an immense 
fortune, which he devoted to the erection of shrines and images of 
Krishna. His name has acejuired a traditional celebrity for the most 
magnificent srdddha or funeral obsequies ever performed in Bengal, 
costing 20 lakhs, in honour of his mother. Kandi was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income and expenditure during the 
decade ending iyoi-2 averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 9,000, mainly from a lax on persons ; and the (;xpenditurt w^as 
Rs. 8,000. The town contains the usual public offices, a .sub-jail with 
accommodation for 24 prisoners, and a dispensary with 24 beds. Tlie 
latter is maintained from the pr<K:ceds of an endowment fund, now 
amounting to 1-59 lakhs, left by the late Kumar Giri.s C’handra Sinha 
of Paikpara, and is the best-equipped hospital in the District. 

Kandi.— Village in the Kalabgur taluk of Medak District, Hyder- 
abad Stale, situated in 17® 35' N. and 78® 6' E., 5 miles soullvea.st of 
Sangareddi[)et. Population (1901), 1,573. Upon the open plain close 
by stand two stones with 'lelugii or old Kanare.se inscriptions, sur- 
mounted by the sun and moon. 

Kandiaro Taluka. — Idlitka of Hyclerribad District, Sind, Bom- 
bay, lying between 26® 55'' and 27® 14' N. and 68® 2' and 68® 30' E., 
with an area of 320 sqij^re milc.s. The lyipulation in 1901 was 
62,937, conqiared with 55,733 in 1891. The density, 197 persons 
p(‘r square miU^, is, alter Hyderabad tdhtka^ the highest in the 
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District. The number of villages is 69, of which KandiSro is the « 
Jicad-quarters. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to more 
than lakhs. The surface of the t&luJuL has the appearance of two 
large l^d waves with three depressions ; and^ throughout its length on 
the river bank it is protected by a belt of forests. About two-thirds of 
the total is irrigated by canals, aided by wells. The chief crops are 
wheat, and gram. 

KandiSro Village. — Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same 
name in Hyderabad District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 27® 3' N. 
and 68® 17' E., on the Nasrat canal. Population (1901), 3,916. The 
principal occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture, but the Hindus 
are engaged in trade, which is mainly in grain and cloth. The village 
is said to have been built during the reign of Jahangir. Before it was 
founded another was in existence close by, called Patoipur, which 
was abandoned owing to an unusual rise of the inundation waters. 
The site of the present village was then chosen as being more 
elevated ; and having at the time a large number of kandi trees growing 
upon it, the place took, it is supposed, from this circumstance the name 
of Kandiaro. Kandiaro has a technical school supported by the local 
board with an average daily attendance of 80 students, 6 other schools, 
of which 2 are for girls, and a dispensary. 

Kandukur Subdivision.— Subdivision of Nellore District, Madras, 
consisting of the taluks of Kandukur and Kanagiri and the zarnin- 
ddri tahslls of Darsi and Podijj. 

Kandukur Taluk.— Coast taluk of Nellore District, Madras, lying 
between 14° 58' and 15® 30' N. and 79® 38' and 80® 5' E., with an area 
of 787 square miles. The population in 1901 was 151,417, compared 
with 148,475 in JSqi. It contains one town, Kandukur (population, 
9,569), the head-quarters ; and 161 villages. The demand on account 
of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3,58,000. The 
taluk may before long be well supplied with irrigation, a.s it will be 
commanded by the great Tungabhadra-Penner and Kistna projects. 
I’he Manneru with it.s affluc*nt, the Uj)puteru, the Paleru, the Musi, 
and the Yelikeru arc the chief rivers. The Manneru feeds the 
Karedu tank, but the others are at present undeveloped as sources 
of irrigation. 

Kandukur Town. — Head-quarters of the tdhtk of the same name 
in Nellore District, Madras, situated in 15® 13' N. and 79® 54' E., about 
9 miles west of Singarayakonda railway* station and 13 miles from the 
sea. Population (1901), 9,569, mainly agriculturists. Two ancient 
temples here are dedicated to Vishnu and Siva. 

Kaner.— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Kanethi.— Petty Stale ^feudatorf to tht> Bashahr State, Punjabi 
lying in two portions between 31® 9' and 31^^ 1 8' N. and 77® 32' and 
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77^ 40^ E. The area is 19 square miles, the iK^pulalion (1901]! 2,575, 
and the revenue Rs. 4,000, about half of which is derived from forests^ 
The present Thakur is Amog Chand, a Hindu Rajput, related to the 
Rana of Kumharsain. His territory is bounded by Kuipharsain, 
Bashahr, and the Kot Khai pargana of Simla District. The State has 
suffered much from misgovernment, and it has been necessary to take, 
it under direct management. The Thakur, who is a minor, is being 
educated at the Aitchison College ; and during his minority the admin- 
istration is conducted by an official deputed by Government, who 
exercises full powers, except that sentences of death require the con- 
firmation of the Superintendent, Hill States, Simla. The State pay^ 
a tribute of Rs. 900 to Bashahr. ; 

K&ngra District. — North-easternmost District of the }ullundur\ 
Division, Punjab, lying between 31® 21' and 32® 59' N. and 75® 37^ \ 
and 78® 42' E., with an estimated area of 9,978 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north-west by Chamba State ; on the north by Kash 
nnr territory ; on tlie east by 'fibet ; on the south-east by Bashahr State ; 
<jn the south by tlie Kotgarh villages of Simla District, and by the 
States of Kumharsain, Sangri, Suket, Mandi, and Bilaspur ; on the 
south-west by the Distri jt of Hoshiarpur ; and on the w'est by Gurdas- 
pur. It stretches eastwards from the plains of the Bari and Jullundur 
Doabs across the Himalayan ranges to the borders of Tibet, and com- 
prises two distinct tracts which lie on either side of the Outer Hima- 
layas and present very diverse natural features. Of these two tracts the 
western block, which constitutes Kangra proper, is described in this 
article. This portion, which lies south of the Dhaola 
Dhar range of the Outer Himalaj^as, consists of an 
irregular triangle, whose base lies upon the Hoshi&r- 
pur border, while the Native States of Chamba and Mand! constrict its 
upper portion to a narrow neck, known as Bangahal, at one point less 
' than 10 miles in width. Beyond this, the eastern block expands once 
more like an hour-glass, and embraces the Kulu subdivision, which 
comprises the tahslls of Kulu and Sakaj and the mid-Himalayan 
cantons of Lahui. and Spiti, each of which merits separate description. 

Of the total estimated area of 9,978 square miles, 2,939 are in 
K^gra proper. This is the more important part of the District as 
regards population and cultivation, and comprises two wide and fertile 
valleys. The Kangra valley lies between the Dhaola Dhar and the 
long irregular mass of lower* hills which run, almost parallel to the 
Dhaola Dhilr, from north-west to south-south-east. The second valley 
runs between these hills and the Sola Singhi range, and thus lies 
l)arallel to the Kangra valley. On the north-west the District includes 
the outlying spurs which«^orm thfe northern <continuation of the Sola 
Singhi, running down to the banks of the Beas and Chakki, and it also 
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embraces the western slopes of that range to the south. The Kangra • 
^valley is famous for its beauty, the charm lying not so much in the 
rich cultivation and perpetual verdure of the valley itself as in the con- 
stant ever-changing view of the Dhaola Dhar, whose snowy j>eaks 
rise sheer above the valley, sometimes to 13,000 feet, and present 
,a different phase of beauty at each turn in the road. The ialnka of 
Bangahal forms the connecting link between Kangra proper and KuUl, 
and is divided by the Dhaola Dhar into two parts : to the north Bara 
or Greater Bangahal, and to the south Chhota or Lesser Bangahal. 

Although the general trend of the three main ranges which enclose 
the valleys of Kangra proper is from north-west to south-east-by-south, 
its one great river, the Bets, flows through this part of the District from 
east to west. Entering the centre of its eastern border at the southern 
head of the Kangra valley, it runs past Sujanpur 'I'ira in a narrow gorge 
through the central mass of hills, flowing westwards with a southerly 
trend Jis far as Nadaun. 'riience it turns sharply to the north-west, 
flowing through the valley past Dera Gopipur ; and gradually winding 
westward, it passes between the northern slopes of the Sola Singhi 
range and the hills forming its continuation to the north. The 
remainder of the District is singularly devoid of great streams. The 
K&ngra valley is drained by several torrents into the Bcas, the principal 
of these flowing in deep gorges through the central hills. 

.All three facies of the stratified rocks of the Himalayas are to be 
found. I'o the north, in Spiti, the Tibetan zone is represented by a 
.scries of beds extending in age from Cambrian to Cretaceous ; this is 
separated from the central zone by the granite range between Spiti and 
Kulii. The rocks of the central zone consist of slates, conglomerate, 
and limestone, representing the infra-Blaini and overlying systems of 
the Simla area. Still farther to the south the third or sub-Himalayan 
zone consists of shales and sandstones (Sirmilr series) of Lower Tertiary ^ 
age, and sandstones and conglomerates belonging to the Upper 
'I erliary Siwalik series. The slate or c[uartz-mica-schist of the central 
zone is fissile, and of considerable value for roofing purposes; it is 
tjuarried at and round Kanhiara. Gypsum occurs in large quantity in 
Lower Spiti'. 

The main valley is the chief Siwalik tract in the Province, but its 
flora is unfortunately little known. An important feature is the e.xis- 
tence of considerable forests of the chtr {Pinus Ion^ifolia\ at compara- 
tively low elevations. Kulfl (or the upper valley of the Beds) has a 
rich temperate flora at the higher elevations ; in the lower valleys and 

* Medlicott, ^Tlic Sub-Himalayan Ranges between the Ganges and Ravi,’ Memoirs^ 
Gcoiogical Survey of huiia, vol. iii, part ii| Stoliczka, * Sections across the North- 
West Himalayas,’ Memoirs^ Heoio^iiai Survey of IiMia, vol. v, part : Ha}dett, 

* Geology of Spiti,* Memoirs ^ Geological Survey of fudia, vol. xxxvi. part i. 
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' in Outer Sar&j (on the right bank of the Sutlej) the vegetation is ^largely 
sub-tropical, with a considerable western element, including Clematis^ 
orienialisy a wild olive, &c. The flora of British Lahui^ the Chandra- 
BhSga or Chenab valley, and Spiti, are entirely Tibetan. 

The forests of KAngra District used to abound in game of all 
descriptions ; and of the larger animals, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, , 
and various kinds of deer are still fairly common. Tigers visit the 
District occasionally, but are not indigenous to these hills. I'he ibex 
is found in I^ul, Spiti, Kulu, and Bara Bangd,hal ; and the musk deer 
in Kula and on the sloi)es of the Dhaola Dh^r. The w*ild hog is * 
common in many forests in the lower ranges. Of smaller quadrupedsi 
the badger, porcupine, pangolin, and otter are commonly found! 
Different species of wild cat, the flying squirrel, hare, and marmot 
abound in the hills, 'i'he bird-life of both hill and plain is richly 
represented ; and, though game is not very abundant, many species are 
found. 'Fhese include several varieties of pheasant, among them the 
moml and argus, the white-crested pheasant, and the red jungle-fowl 
which is common in the low'cr valleys. Of partridges many species arc 
found, from the common gre> partridge of the plains to the snow 
ixirtridgc of the Upper Himalayas. Ouail and snipe sometimes visit 
the District in considerable numbers. Ducks, geese, and other water- 
birds are seen upon the Beiis at the beginning and end of summer. 
Fishing is not carried on to any great extent. Thirty-six fisheries arc 
leased to contractors, mo.stly on the ileas, only a few being in the lower 
parts of the hill torrents. 

'Fhe mean temperature at KSngra town is returned as 53^^ in winter, 
70° in spring, in summer, and fiS'" in autumn. The temperature of 
the southern portion of Kangra proper is much higher than this, while 
that of the inhabited parts of the Dhaola Dhiir is about 8® lower. 

^ Endemic diseases include fever and goitre. I he widespread cultivation 
of rice, by which the whole Kangra valley is converted into a swamp, 
has a very ]>rejudicial effect upon health. 

I'he rainfall varies remarkably in different >{)arts. 'I'hc average annual 
fall exceeds 70 inche.'* ; along the side of the Dhaola Dhar it amounts 
to over 100 ; while 10 miles off it falls to about 70, and in the southern 
parts to about 50. Barn Bangahal, which is on the north side of the 
Dhaola Dhar, has a climate of its own. I'he clouds_exhaust themselves 
on the south side of the great range ; and two or three weeks of mist 
and drizzle represent the moifsoon. The rainfall in KulQ is similarly 
much less than that of Kangra proper, averaging from 30 to 40 inches, 
while Lahul and Spiti are almost rainless. 

A disastrous earthquake occurred on April 4, 1905. About 20,000 
human beings perished, 4 ;hc loss ^of life b^ir^ heaviest in the KUngra 
and Palampur tahslls. The station of Dharmsdla and the town of 
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Kangra were destroyed. 'Fhe fort and temples at Kangra received 
irreparable damage, and many other buildings of archaeological interest 
were nfOte or less injured. 

The hills of Kangra proper have formed for many centuries the 
•dominions of numerous petty princes, all of whom traced their descent 
from the ancient Katoch (Rajput) kings of Jullundur. 

According to the mythical chronology of the Maha- Hwto'y* 

, bharata, this dynasty first established itself in the country between the 
Sutlej and the Beas 1,500 years before the Christian era. In the 
seventh century a.d., Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
found the Jullundur monarchy still undivided. At some later period, 
perhaps that of the Muhammadan invasion, the Katoch princes were 
driven into the hills, where Kangra already existed as one of their chief 
fortresses ; and their restricted dominions appear afterwards to have 
fallen asunder into several minor principalities. Of these, Nfirpur, Sfba, 
Goler, Bangahal, and Kangra are included in Kangra proper. In spite 
of constant invasions, the little Hindu kingdoms, secure within their 
Himalayan glens, long held out against the aggressive Muhammadan 
power. In 1009 the riches of the Nagarkot temple attracted the 
attention of Mahmud of Ghazni, who defeated the Hindu princes at 
Peshawar, seized the fort of Kangra, and plundered the shrine of an 
immense booty in gold, silver, and jewels. But thiriy-five years later 
the mountaineers rose against the Muhammadan garrison, besieged and 
retook the fort, w'ith the assistance of the Raja of Delhi, and set up 
a facsimile of th image which Mahmud had carried away. From this 
time Kangra does not reappear in general history till 1360, when the 
emperor Firoz Tughlak again led a force against it. 'Fhe Raja gave in 
his submission, and was permitted to retain his dominions ; but the 
Muhammadans once more plundered the temple, and dispatched th« 
famous image to Mecca, where it was cast upon the high road to be 
trodden under the feet of the faithful. 

Tw'o hundred years later, in 1556, Akbar commanded in person an 
expedition into the hills, and succeeded in permanently occupying the 
fort of Kangra. The fruitful valley became an imperial demesne, and 
only the barren hills remained in the possession of the native chiefs. 
In the graphic language of Akbafs famous minister, Todar Mai, ‘he 
cut off the meat and left the bones.’ Yet the remoteness of the 
imperial capital and the natural strength of the mountain fastnesses 
encouraged the Rajput princes to rebel ; and it was not until after the 
imperial forces had been twice repulsed that the fort of Kangra was 
starved into surrender to an army commanded by prince Khurram in 
person (1620). On the last occasion twerffy-two chieftains promised 
obedience and tribute, and agreed to send hostages to Agra. At one 
time Jahaitglr»intended to build a summer residence in the valley, and 
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the site of the proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of the 
village of Gargari. Probably the superior attractions of Kashmir, which 
the emperor shortly afterwards visited, led to the abandonmefif of his 
design. At the accession of Shah Jahiln the hill Raj/ls had quietly 
settled down into the iX)sition of tributaries, and the commands of the 
emperor were received and executed with ready obedience. Letters 
patent (sanals) are still extant, issued between the reigns of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, appointing individuals to various judicial and revenue offices, ^ 
such as that of hamnigo^ or chaudhrL In some instances the 
present representatives of the family continue to enjoy privileges andi 
powers conferred on their ancestors by the Mughal emperors, the \ 
honorary appellation being retained even where the duties have become \ 
obsolete. 

During the period of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill princes 
appear on the whole to have been treated liberally. 1’hey still enjoyed 
a considerable share of i^ower, and ruled unmolested over the extensive 
tracts which remained to them. They built forts, waged war upon 
each other, and wielded the functions of petty sovereigns. On the 
demise of a chief, his successor paid the fees of investiture, and 
received a confirmation of his title, with an honorary dress from Agra 
or Delhi. 'Phe loyalty of the hill Rajas api)ears to have won the 
favour and confidence of their conquerors, and they w'ere frequently 
deputed on hazardous expeditions, and appointed to i)laces of high 
trust in the service of the empire. Thus in the time of Shah Jahin 
(1646), Jagat Chand, Raja of Nfirpur, at the head of 14,000 Rajputs, 
raised in hi«: own country, conducted a most difficvlt but successful 
enterprise against the Uzbeks of Ralkh and Badakhshan. Again, in 
the early part of the reign of Aurangzeb (1661), Raja Mandhata, 
grandson of Jagat ('hand, was deputed to the charge of Bamian and 
Ohorband on the western frontier of the Mughal empire, eight days* 
journey beyond tlu* city of Kabul. Twenty years later he was a second 
lime appointed to this honourable |)Ost, and created a viamabddr of 
2,000 horse. In later days (1758), Raja (ihamand Chand of Kangra 
was appointed governor of the Jullundur Doab and the hill country 
between the Sutlej and the Ravi. 

In 1752 the Katoch principalities nominally formed part of the 
territories ceded to Ahmad §hah Durrani by the declining Delhi 
court. But the native chieftains, emboldeniid by the prevailing 
anarchy, resumed their practical independence, and left little to the 
Durrani monarch or the de])uty who still held the isolated fort of 
Kangra for the Mughal empire. Ip 1774 the Sikh chieftain, Jai Singh, 
obtained the fort by strailSgem, but relinquished it in 1 785 to Sansar 
(Jhand, the legitimate Rajput prince of Kangra, to whom the State tvas 
thus restored about two* centuries after ifs occu])ation by Akbar. I'his 
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prince, by his vigorous measures, made himself supreme throughout the 
whole Katoch country, and levied tribute from his fellow chieftains in 
all th^jieighbouring States. Every year, on fixed occasions, these 
princes were obliged to attend his court, and to accompany him with 
their contingents wherever he undertook a military expedition. For 
twenty years he reigned supreme throughout these hills, and raised his 
name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of his race. 
He found himself unable, however, to cope with the Sikhs, and two 
descents upon the Sikh possessions in the plains, in 1803 and 1804, 
were repelled by Ran jit Singh. In 1805 Sansar Chand attacked the 
hill State of BilSspur (Kahlur), which called in the dangerous aid of 
the Gurkhas, already masters of the wide tract between the Gogra and 
the Sutlej. The Gurkhas responded by crossing the latter river and 
attacking the Katochs at Mahal Mori, in May, 1806. The invaders 
gained a complete victory, overran a large part of the hill country of 
K£ngra, and kept up a constant warfare with the Rajput chieftains who 
still retained the remainder. The people fled as refugees to the plains, 
while the minor princes aggravated the general disorder by acts of 
anarchy on their own account. The horrors of the Gurkha invasion 
still bum in the memories of the people. The country ran with blood, 
not a blade of cultivation was to be seen, and grass grew and tigers 
whelped in the streets of the deserted towns. At length, after three 
years of anarchy, Sansar Chand determined to invoke the assistance of 
the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, always ready to seize upon every opportunity 
for aggression, entered Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in 
August, 1809. After a long and furious contest, the Maharaja was 
successful, and the Gurkhas abandoned their conquests beyond the 
Sutlej. RanjU Singh at first guaranteed to Sansar Chand the posses- 
sion of all his dominions except the fort of Kangra and 66 villages, 
allotted for the support of the garrison ; but he gradually made 
encroachments upon all the hill chieftains. Sansar Chand died in 
1824, an obsequious tributary of Lahore. His son, Anrudh Chand, 
succeeded him, but after a reign of four years abandoned his throne, 
and retired to HardwSr, rather than submit to a demand from RanjTt 
Singh for the hand of his sister in marriage to a son of the Sikh 
minister Dhian Singh. Immediately after Anrudh's flight in 1828, 
Ranjit Singh attached the whole of his territory, and the last portion 
of the once powerful Kangra State caflie finally into the possession of 
the Sikhs. 

Ktlngra passed to the British at the end of the first Sikh War in 
1846, but the commandant of the fort held out for some time on his 
own account. When tlfe^IultSn iflsurrectitii broke out in April, 1848, 
emissaries from the plains incited the hill chieftains to revolt; and at 
the end of .\ugust in the same year. Ram Stngh, a Pathflnia Rajput, 
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collected a band of adventurers and threw himself into the fort of 
Shahpun Shortly afterwards, the Katoch chief rebelled in the eastern 
extremity of the District, and was soon followed by the Rajls of «Jasw£n 
and Dat&rpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedi Bikrama Singh. The revolt, 
however, was speedily suppressed ; and after the victory of Gujrtlt, the • 
insurgent chiefs received sentence of banishment to Almorii, while 
K2Lngra subsided quietly into a British District. After the outbreak 
of the Mutiny in 1857, some disturbances took place in the Kulu 
subdivision \ but the vigorous measures of precaution adopted by the 
local authorities, and the summary execution of the six ringleaders and ! 
imprisonment of others on the occasion of the first overt act of rebel- \ 
lion, effectually subdued any tendency to lawlessness. The disarming 
of the native troops in the forts of Kangra and Nurpur was effected 
quietly and without opposition. Nothing has since occurred to disturb 
the peace of the District. 

Few Districts are richer in antiquities than Kangra. The inscription 
at Pathyar is assigned to the third century 11. c., and that at Kan- 
HiARA to the second century a. d. It is impossible to fix the date of 
the famous fort at Kangra Town. A temple in it was plundered by 
Mahmad of Ghazni in 1009, and an imperfectly legible rock-inscrif>- 
tion, formerly outside one of the gates of the fort and now in the 
Lahore Museum, is assigned to a period at least 400 years earlier. 
The small temple of Indreswara at KSngra dates from about the 
ninth century. The beautiful shrine of Baijnath at KiragrSma was 
formerly attributed to the same period, but recent investigations point 
to a date three or four centuries later. The present temple of 
Bajreswari Devi at Bhawan, a suburb of Kangra, is a modern structure, 
but it conceals the remains of an earlier building, supposed to date 
from 1440. It has acquired a repute, to which it is not entitled, as 
Ae successor of the temple that was sacked by Mahmud. Remains 
found at K^lngra prove that it was once a considerable Jain centre. 
The fort at Nurpur, built in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, contains a curious wooden temple ; and in 1886 a temple of 
much earlier date, with sculptures unlike anything hitherto found in 
the Punjab, was unearthed. At Masrur, in the Dehra (ahsi/^ are 
some rock-temples of uncertain date. In the Kulu valley, the princi- 
pal objects of antiquarian interest are the temples of Bajaura. One 
of them, probably the older of the two, has been partially freed 
from the debris and boulders in which it was buried. The other, 
which shows traces of Buddhist workmanship, and dates from the 
eleventh century, is decorated with carvings of great beauty. The 
fort and temples of K^gfb town received irreparable damage in the 
earthquake of 1905. 

The population of thi District at the^ last four enunvsra^ions was ; 
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(1868) 743*882, (1881) 730*845, (1891) 763,030, and (1901) 768,124, 
dwelling in 3 towns and 715 villages. It is divided 
into the^iseven iahuk of Kangra, Nurpur, HamIr- Population. 
PUR, Dera Gopipur, Palampur, Kulu, and Saraj ; of which the first 
five are in K&ngra proper, the two last forming the KulCl subdivision. 
The head-quarters of these are at the places from which each is 
named, except in the case of Kulu and SarAj, whose head-quarters are 
^at SulUlnpur and BanjSr respectively. The towns are the munici- 
*palities of Dharmsala, the head-quarters of the District, Kangra, and 
Nurpur. 

The following tabic shows the chief statistics of population in 
1901 : — 
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Dera Gopipur 
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... 
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Nurpur 

5^5 

* 
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District totnl 

9.978 

3 

7 ' 5 * 

768,124 

76.9 

+ 0-6 

34 . 6>7 


Notb.— >T lie figurps for the areas of fahsih are taken from rcvfnue returns. The total 
District area is that given in the Census Report. 

* These figures uk* taken from the Census Report of igoi, but the correct number oi 
villages is now 714, ^he number for the Kulu ami Saraj tahsils being 67. 

In KSngra proper Hindus number 608,252, or 94 per cent, of the 
total; Muhammadans, 38,685, or 6 per cent.; and Sikhs, 1,199. 
Owing to the vast tracts of unciiltivable hill-side, the density of thp, 
population is only 77 persons per square mile, varying from 300 in 
the PHlampur iahsU to 65*4 in Kulu ; but if the cultivated area alone 
be considered, the density is 834, almost the highest in the Province. 
The people speak a great variety of dialects of the group of languages 
class^ together as Pahari, or the language of the hills. 

The distinguishing feature in the population is the enormous pre- 
ponderance of the Hindu over the Muhammadan element, the latter 
being represented only by isolated colonies of immigrants, while the 
mass of the people have preserved their ancient faith in a manner 
wholly unknown in the plains. This circumstance lends a peculiar 
interest to the study of the Hindu tribes— their castes, divisions, 
and customs. 

The Brahmans (io9,c^9) number nearly^one-seventh of the total 
population. Almost without exception, they profess themselves to 
belong to tfle great Straswat fagiily, but recognfze an infinity of internal 
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subdivisions. I'he first distinction to be drawn is that between Brilh- 
mans who follow, and Brahmans who abstain from, agriculture. Those 
who have restricted themselves to the legitimate pursuits of<ke caste 
are considered to be pure Brihmans ; while the others are no longer 
held in the same reverence by the people at large. 

The Rajputs number even more than the Brahmans, 154,000 people 
returning this honourable name. The Katoch Rajas boast the bluest 
blood in India, and their prejudices and caste restrictions are those 
of a thousand years ago. The Katoch clan is a small one, numbering* 
only 4,000. The Rathis (51,000) constitute the higher of the two great 
agricultural classes of the valley, and are found chiefly in the NOrpur 
and Hamlrpur iahsils. The other is the Ghirths (120,000), who are' 
SQdras by status. In all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil 
is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghirths abound; while in the 
poorer uplands, where the crops are scanty and the soil demands 
severe labour to compensate the husbandman, the Rathis predominate. 
It is as rare to find a Rathi in the valleys as to meet a (jhirth in the 
more secluded hills. Each class holds possession of its peculiar 
domain, and the different habits and associations created by the 
different localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar physio- 
gnomy and character, llie RUthis generally are a robust and handsome 
race; their features are regular and well-defined, their colour usually 
fair, and their limbs athletic, as if exercised and invigorated by the 
stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. On the other hand, 
the Ghirth is dark and coarse-featured, his body is stunted and sickly, 
and goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race. Thf Rathis are atten- 
tive and careful agriculturists ; their women take little or no part in 
the labours of the field. The Ghirths predominate in the valleys of 
IMlam, Kangra, and Rihlu. They are found again in the Hal Dun or 
Harlpur valley, and are scattered elsewhere in every part of the Dis- 
trict, generally possessing the richest lands and the most open spots 
in the hills. They are a most hard-working race. 

Among the religious orders in the hills, the most remarkable are the 
Gosains (1,000), who are found principally in the neighbourhood of 
Nftdaun and Jaw&la Mukhi, but are also scattered in small numbers 
throughout the District. Many of them arc capitalists and traders in 
the hills, and they are an enterprising and sagacious tribe. By the 
rules of their caste retail trade is interdicted, and their dealings arc 
exclusively wholesale. Thus they possess a.most a monopoly of the 
trade in opium, which they buy up in Rulii and carry down to the 
plains of the Punjab. They speculate also in charas^ shawl-wool, and 
cloth. Their transactioilt extend ^as far as J^’derabfld in the Deccan, 
and, indeed, over the whole of India. 

Among the hill tribdfe the most proipinent are the Gaddis (9,000). 
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Some have wandered down into the valleys which skirt the base of the 
Dhaola Dh3r, but the great majority live on the heights above. They 
are found from an elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet, 
above which altitude there is little or no cultivation. They preserve 
•a tradition of descent from refugees from the Punjab plains, stating that 
their ancestors fled from the open country to escai)e the horrors of the 
Musalm3n invasions, and took refuge in these ranges, which were at that 
period almost uninhabited. The term Oaddi is a generic name, under 
* which are included Brahmans and Khattrfs, with a few Rajputs, Rathis, 
and Thakurs. The majority, however, are Khattrls. Besides the 
Gosains, the commercial castes are the Khattris (7,000) and Sfids 
(6,000). Of the menial castes, the Chamars (leather-workers) are the 
most numerous (57,000). About 77 per cent, of the population arc 
returned as agricultural. 

The Church Missionary Society has a station at K8ngra town, 
founded in 1854, with a branch establishment at Dharmsala; and 
there is also a station of the Moravian Mission at Kyelang in Lahul, 
founded in 1857, and one of the American United Presbyterian Mission 
in Saraj. The District in 1901 contained 203 native Christians. 

In the Kangra iahsll the subsoil rests on beds of large boulders 
which have been washed down from the main ranges, and the upper 
stratum, consisting of disintegrated granite mixed 
with detritus from later formations, is exceedingly 
fertile. In the neighbourhood of the secondary ranges the soil, though 
of excellent qua''ty, is less rich, being composed of stilT marls mixed 
with sand, whicl^form a light fertile mould, easily broken up and free 
from stones. A third variety of soil is found wherever the Tertiar) 
formation appears ; it is a cold reddish clay ol small fertility, containing 
a quality of loose water-worn pebbles ; there are few trees in this soil, 
and its products are limited to gram and the poorer kinds of pulse, 
while in the first two descriptions the hill-sides are well forested and 
every kind of crop can be grown. The cultivated area is divided into 
fields generally unenclosed, but in some parts surrounded by hedges or 
stone walls. In the Kangra valley, where rice cultivation prevails, the 
fields descend in successive terraces levelled and embanked, and where 
the slope of the land is rapid they are often no bigger than a billiard 
table ; ir the west of the Dera and Nuqiur iahilk, where the country is 
less broken, the fields are larger in size, and the broad sloping fields, 
red soil, and thick green hedges are charmingly suggestive of a Devon- 
shire landscroe. In many iwts, and notably in the Kangra valley, 
wide areas bear a double harvest. . . i 

In Kulii proper the ?l«t’ation is the chie^factor in determining the 
nature of the crops sown, few villages lying as low as 3,000 feet and 
some as hffeh.as 9,000. In bpth Kangra and'Kulil proper the sowing 
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time varies with the elevation, the spring crop being sown from 
September to December and the autumn crop from April to July. 
The whole of Lahul' and Spiti is covered with snow from December 
to the end of April, and sowings begin as soon as the land is clear. 
For the District as a whole the autumn crop is the more important, * 
occupying 53 per cent, of the area cropped in 1903-4. 

The land is held, not as in the plains by more or less organized 
village communities, but by individual holders whose rights originated 
in a grant by a of a right of tenancy in the royal domains. 
In Kulu only forest and cultivable and cultivated lands have been 
measured, amounting to 1,342 square miles. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue records 
of 1903-4 is 3,857 square miles, as shown below: — 


TahsiL 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests.* 

Kangra 
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53 

37 
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.. “ .. 1 

72 
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Total 

3,8.57 

923 

.84 

407 

2.221 


* The revenue returns include only a portion of the forest an a. 


Wheat is the chief crop of the spring harvest, covering 342 square 
miles ; barley covered 97 square miles, and gram only 42. Maize and 
rice are the mainstay of the autumn harvest, covering 223 and 164 
square miles respectively. Pulses covered 100 square miles. Of the 
piillets, mandal^ Italian millet, and chhm are the most important. 
'Phere were 6,039 under cotton. The tea industry is an impor- 
tant one in K^ngra, 15 square miles being under tea. 'Phere are 34 
gardens owned by Europeans, and the total output is estimated at 
over a million pounds of tea annually \ Potatoes, introduced shortly 
after annexation, are now largely cultivated in the higher hills ; and the 
fields round the Oaddi peasants' houses, which formerly produced 
maize, wheat, or barley hardly sufficient to feed the" families vrhich 
owned them, now yield a very lucrative harvest of potatoes. In Kulu 
proper poppy is an important crop, covering 2,102 acres. The climate 
of Kulu is eminently suited for the production of all kinds of European 
fruits and vegetables, and several IDuropean planters do a large trade 
in pears and apples. In Lahul barley, wheat, peas, and buckwheat 
are the principal crops, ariff in Spiti barley. 

' This was written before^the earthquake of 1905, which had disastrous effects on 
the tea industry. t • 
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'fhe^ chief improvements in agriculture have been the introduction 
of tea and the potato. The cultivated area increased by about 5 per ' 
cent, during the ten years ending 1900, owing to the efforts of indivi- 
duals who have broken up waste land near their holdings ; but there is 
no scope for any considerable increase. Loans from Government arc 
.not greatly in demand, the total amount advanced under the Agricul- , 
turists’ Loans Act during the five years ending 1903-4 being only 
Ks. 2 o 8. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong, and attempts to 
'improve it by the importation of bulls from Hissar have not been 
satisfactory, the latter being quite unsuited to the climate, and unfitted 
to mate with the small hill cows. A few bulls of the Dhanni breed 
have recently been imported from Jhelum District, and it is hoped that 
they will prove more suitable. The Gujars are the only people who 
make a trade of selling milk and ghi^ and who keep herds of buffaloes ; 
of these, some have a fixed abode in the District and pasture their cattle 
in the adjoining waste, while others move with their herds, s|>ending 
the summer on the high ranges, and the winter in the woody parts 
of the low hills. Buffalo herds are not allowed to enter the Kulu 
subdivision. The cattle of Lahul are a cross between the 'I'ibetan yak 
and the Himalayan breed of cattle. Sheep and goats form in Kangra 
proper the chief support of the imstoral tribe of the Gaddis, who move 
with their flocks, wintering in the forests in the low hills, retreating in 
the spring before the heat up the sides of the snowy range, and crossing 
and getting behind it to avoid the heavy rains in the summer, l^rgc 
flocks are also kept in the Kulu and Saraj tahs'ih. I’here are few 
ponies in the District and not many mules ; the ponies of Kangra and 
Kulu propel are^joor, but those of I^hul and Spiti are known for their 
hardiness and sureness of foot. One pony stallion is maintained by 
the District board. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 184 square miles, or nearly 
20 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Irrigation is effected entirely 
by means of channels from the hill streams which lead the water along 
the hill sides, often by tortuous chamiels constructed and maintained 
with considerable difficulty, and distribute it over the fields. One of 
the.se cuts, from the Gaj stream, attains almost the dimensions of a 
canal, and the channels from the Be^s are also important. Most of 
these works were engineered by the people themselves, and supply only 
the fields of the villages by which they were constructed ; but a few', 
for the most part constructed by the RS.jas, water wider areas, and 
an organized staff for their maintenance is kept up by the people 
without any assistance from Government. In lAhul and Spiti culti- 
vation is impossible witJaout irrigation, and glacier streams arc the chief 
source. 
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The forests are of great importance, comprising little shcgt of a 
quarter of the uncultivated area. Under the Forest department are 
87 square miles of ‘reserved/ 2,809 of protected, and 
296 of unclassed forests, divided into the t^Q Forest 
divisions of Kangra and Kulu, each under a Deputy-Conservator. 
About 4 square miles of unclassed forests are under the Deputy% 
Commissioner. Several varieties of bamboo cover the lower hills, the 
bamboo forests occupying an area of 14,000 acres. The produce 
exported from the Government forests in Kangra proper is mainly chil 
{Pinus longifolia) and bamboo, while deodar is the chief product of' 
KulU. In 1903-4 the forest revenue was 2*8 lakhs. I 

Valuable metal ores are known to exist both in Kangra proper am 
in Kulu ; but, owing chiefly to the want of means of carriage, of fuel 
and of labour, they are practically unworked. Iron 
was smelted for some years in the Kangra hills, and\ 
in 1882 there w'ere eight mines yielding 90 maunds of iron a year; but\ 
working ceased entirely in 1897. Ores of lead, copper, and antimony 
have been found, and in Kulu silver and crystal, while gold in small 
quantities is sometimes washed from the sands of the Beas and Parbati ; 
coal, or rather lignite, is also produced, but in insignificant quantities. 
A lease of the old Shigri mines in Lahul has recently been granted for 
the purpose of working stibnite and galena. With this exception, the 
only minerals at present worked are slates and sandstone for building ; 
the Kangra Valley Slate Company sells 700,000 slates annually, and 
three other quarries produce together about 83,000, the total value 
exceeding Rs. 50,000. Several hot mineral springs near Jawala Mukhi 
are impregnated with iodide of potassium and common salt. Hot 
springs occur at several places in Kulu, the most important being at 
Manikarn in the Parbati valley, and at Bashist near the source of 
the Beas. 

• The District possesses no factories except for the manufacture of 
tea, and there are but few hand industries. The cotton woven in 
the villages holds its owm against the competition of 
conmwicfi^onB stuffs, but the industry is seriously handi- 

capped by the small quantity of cotton grown locally. 
NQrpur used to be a seat of the manufacture of pashmlna shawds, but 
the industry has long been declining; silver ornaments and tinsel 
printed cloths are made at Kangra. Baskets are made in the villages 
of Kangra proper and Kulu, and blankets in Kulu, Lahul, and Spiti. 

The principal exports to the plains consist of rice, lea, potatoes, 
spices, opium, blankets, pashmna^ w'ool, ght^ honey, and beeswax, in 
return for which are imported wheat, maize, gram and other pulses, 
cotton, tobacco, kerosene ^il, and piece-goodsji The chief centres of 
the Kangra trade in the plains are Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Amritsar, 
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andT Pathinkot. There is a considerable foreign trade with Ladfikh 
and Yfirkand through SultSUipur in KulQ, the exports being cotton 
piece-goods, indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, sugar, and 
tea, and the imports ponies, borax, €?uiras, raw silk, and wool. The 
princip^ "centres of internal trade are Kangra, P&lampur, Sujanpur 
JTira, Jawala Mukhi, and Nurpur. 

No railway traverses the District, though one from Path£nkot to 
P&lampur was contemplated. The principal roads a^-e the K&ngra 
valley cart-road, which connects P&lampur and Path&nkot, with a branch 
«to Dharms&la, and the road from Dharms&la, via K&ngra, to Hoshi&rpur 
and Jullundur. The former is partly metalled and a mail tonga runs 
daily. A road runs from P&lampur to Sult&npur in Kulu over the 
Dulchi pass (7,000 feet), which is open summer and winter, going on 
to Simla. Another road runs through KulQ, and, crossing the Rohtang 
pass (13,000 feet) into L&hul, forms the main route to Leh and 
Yarkand. Lad&kh is reached from Lahul over the B&r& iJlcha (16,250 
feet). The usual route to Spiti is through L&hul and over the Kan- 
zam pass. The total length of metalled roads is 56 miles, and of un- 
metalled roads 1,073 miles. Of these, all the metalled and 353 miles 
of the unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the District board. 

Famine is unknown, the abundance of the rainfall always assuring a 
sufficient harvest for the wants of the iieople, and the District was 
classed by the Irrigation Commission of 1903 as secure. The area 
of crops matured in the famine year 1899-1900 amounted to 69 
per cent of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by three 
Assistant or Extrl-Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is in charge 

of the Kulu subdivision and one in charge of the . 

. Admiiiistratioii. 

District treasury. K&ngra proper is divided into the 
five tahsUs of Kangra, Nurpur, HamIrpur, Dera Gopipur, and 
Palampur, each under a tahslidar and a naib-tahslldar \ the Kulu 
Subdivision, consisting of the Kulu tahsU under a tah^lddr and a naib- 
tahsiiddr^ the Saraj /aAn/ under a naib-tahsllddr \ and the mountainous 
tracts of Lahul and Spiti, which are administered by local officials 
termed respectively the iMkur and nono. The thdkur of L&hul has the 
ixiwers of a second-class magistrate and can decide small .civil suits; 
the nono of Spiti deals with all classes of criminal cases, but can punish 
only with fine. The criminal administration of Spiti is conducted 
under the Spiti Regulation I of 1873. officers of the Forest 

department are stationed in the District. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
the criminal justice of the District, under the^upervision of the Sessions 
Judge of the Hoshi&rpur Sessions Division. The subdivisional officer 
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of KulC hears appeals from the tahsilddr of Kulu, the nailhtahslilddr of 
SarSj, the thdkur of iJlhul, and the nono of Spiti. Civil judicial work 
in K&ngra proper is under a District Judge, under the Divisional Judge 
of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. In KulQ the subdivisional officer 
generally exercises the powers of a District Judge, and the’ 'Deputy- 
Commissioner of Kangra, if a senior official, is appointed Divisional 
Judge of Kuld. The only Munsif sits at Kangra, while there are seven 
honorary magistrates, including the Rajas of Lambagraon, Nadaun, and 
Kutlehr in Kangra proper. The District is remarkably free from 
serious crime. Civil suits are chiefly brought to settle questions of 
inheritance involving the rights inter se of widows, daughters, and 
distant agnatic relatives. I 

The revenue history and conditions differ radically from those of the 
l^injab proper. The hill states, now combined in Kangra Distriot, 
were merely a number of independent manors. Each Raja enjoyed 
full proprietary rights, and was a landlord in the ordinary sense of the 
word, leasing his land at will to individual tenants on separate pattas 
or leases. This fact explains the two prominent characteristics of 
the revenue system, its variety and its continuity. Just as, on the one 
hand, the intimate local knowledge of the Raja and his agent enabled 
them to impose a rent fixed or fluctuating, in cash or kind, according 
to the resources and the needs of each estate, so, on the other hand, 
the conquerors, Mughal and Sikh, imposed their tribute on the several 
Rajas, leaving them to devise the source and the method of * collection. 
The Mughals, it is true, reserved certain areas as imperial demesnes, 
and here they introduced chaudhris who were responsible both for the 
collection of the revenue and for the continued cultivation of the soil. 
They made no change, however, either in assessments or in methods of 
collection. The Rajas depended on their land-agents (called variously 
kdrddr^ kdkim^ amin, or pa/sara), and these in turn had under them 
.the kot7vd/s, who were responsible for eight or ten villages apiece. The 
village accountant, or kdydf, the keeper of the granary (kotiala\ with 
constables, messengers, and forest watchers, made up the revenue 
staff. Every form of assessment was to be found, from the division 
of the actual produce on the threshing-floor to permanent cash assess- 
ments. 

Ranjit Singh was the first to interfere with the Rajas* system. He 
appointed a ndzim^ or governor of the hill territory, who managed not 
only the revenue, but the whole expenditure also. Under him were 
kdrdarsj who either farmed the revenue of their parganas^ or accepted 
a nominal salary and made what they could. The ancient system, 
however, has survived the misrule of the Sikhs. Every field in the 
valley is clearly defined ; and the pfoportion of its produce iHiyable to 
Government is so firmly Established that, ev^n under the present cash 
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assessnityits, it forms the basis on which the land revenue is distributed 
among individual cultivators. 

, rhe first act of the British otficers was to apply the village system of 
the plains ,to the K&ngra valley. The tenants, with their private cul- 
tivating rights, became the proprietary body, with joint revenue-paying 
responsibilities. The waste, formerly regarded as the property of the 
Rajas, became attached to the village communities as joint common 
land, 'rhe people thus gained the income arising from the common 
land, which had previously been claimed by the state. 

* A summary settlement was made in 1846 by John Lawrence, Com- 
missioner of the Jullundur DoHb, and Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Com- 
missioner, based encirely on the Sikh rent-roll with a reduction of 
lo per cent. The first regular .settlement, made in 1849, reduced the 
demand on ‘dry* land by 12 per cent., maintaining the former assess- 
ment on ‘wet’ land. A revised settlement, made in 1866-71, had for 
its object the preparation of correct records-of-rights ; 1)ut the assess- 
ment was not revised until 1889-94, when an increase of 19 per cent, 
was announced. Rates varied from Rs. 1-5-4 to R. 0-14-7 P^r acre. 
The total demand in 1903-4, including cesses, was about 10-7 lakhs. 
The average size of a proprietary holding is 2 acres. There are a num- 
ber of large ja^rs in the District, the chief of which are I^mbagraon, 
Nadaun, and DSido Siba in Kflngra proper, and wazfri Rupi in Kulu. 

A system of forced labour know^n as begdr was in vogue in the 
Kangra hil!.s until recently, and dates back from remote antiquity. All 
classes who cultivate the soil were bound to give, as a condition of the 
tenure, a portion of their labour for the exigencies of the state. Under 
former dyhasties tlig people were regularly drafted and sent to work out 
their period of servitude wherever the ruler chose. So inveterate had 
the practice become that even artisans, and other classes unconnected 
with the soil, were obliged to devote a portion of their time to the 
public service. Under the British Government the custom was main- 
tained for the conveyance of travellers’ luggage and the supply of grass 
and wood for their camps, but was practically abolished in Kllngra 
proper in 1884, and in Kulu in 1896. 

'rhe collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue are 
shmvn below, in thou.sands of rupees ; — 


— 

' 

iSSo-i. 

— 

i 89 o > i . 

— 

i900>i. 

1003 4. 

I.and revenue 

Total levenue 

6,19 

8,76 

f>,i7 

9,9* 

7i35 ! 

10,57 

7*50 

10,5.*; 
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'rhe District contains three municipalities, Dharmsala, Kangra, 
and Nurpuk. Outside local aiffairs arcjriiianaged by a District 
board, and by the local board.s of Kangra, Nflrpiir, Dera Gopipur, 
VOT.. XIV. ^ ^ c c ^ 
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Hamirpur, and Palampur, the areas under which correspond with the 
tahais of the same names. The chief source of their income is thc^ J 
local rate, a cess of Rs. 8-5-4 per cent, on the land reveniie^ip KSngra, 
of Rs. 10-6-8 in Kulu, and of Rs. 7 -8-10 in the ivaziri of Spiti. 
The expenditure in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,45,000, public works being the 
principal item. 

The District is divided into 15 police stations, 13 in Kangra proper 
and 2 in KulQ ; and the police force numbers 412 men, with 901 village 
watchmen. The Superintendent usually has three inspectors under 
him. 1'he jail at head-quarters contains accommodation forj 150 
prisoners. It has, however, been condemned as unsafe, and al new 
one is in contemplation. \ 

Kangra stands seventh among the twenty -eight Districts ofuhe 
Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 the p[ro* 
portion of literate persons was 4 5 per cent. (8-4 males and 0*3 femal^). 
The number of pupils under instruction was 2,591 in 1880-1, 3,881 
in 1890-1, 3,341 in 1900-1, and 3,852 in 1903-4. In the last year 
the District contained 6 secondary and 57 primary (public) schools 
for boys and 9 for girls, and 3 advanced and 20 elementary (private) 
schools, with 266 girls in the public and 38 in the private schools. 
The principal educational institution is the high school at PSlampur, 
founded in 1868, and maintained by the District board. There arc 
5 middle schools for boys, of which 2 are Anglo-vernacular; 3 of 
these arc maintained by the District board and 2 are aided. The total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 35,000, of which Rs. 7,000 
was derived from fees, Rs. 4,000 from Government grants, and Rs. 2,000 
from subscriptions and endowments. Municipalities contributed 
Rs. 4,000, and the balance was paid out of District funds. 

Besides the civil hospital at Dharms&la, the District has 8 out- 
lying dispensaries. In 1904, 739 in-patients and 101,159 out-patients 
were treated, and 1,769 operations were performed. The expenditure 
was Rs. 19,000, of which Rs. 14,000 was met from District and Rs. 3,000 
from municipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 40,825, repre- 
senting the high proportion of 53 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccina- 
tion is compulsory in Dharm.silla. _ 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer of Kangra Proper A. Ander- 

son, Settlement Report of Kangra Proper (1897); A. H. Diack, 
Gazetteer of Kulu^ Ldkul^ afid Spiti (1897), IVie Kulu Dialect of Hindi 
(1896), and Settlement Report of Kulu Subdivision (1898).] 

Kftngra TahsU.— ThAi/Vof Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 
31® 54' and 32® 23' IJ. and 76P 8' and 76® 41' E., with an area of 
429 square miles. The tah^l lies entirwy in the hills, between the 
Dhaola Dhar, which separates it from Chamba on the north, and the 
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KftlidViSr hills dii the south. I'he hfingang[| and Gaj flow through * 
it in a south-westerly direction to join the Be5s. The main range 
of the Dhaola Dli&r and its spurs are in many places covered with 
forest.® "'fhe population in 1901 was 126,335, compared with 125,138 
in 1891. It contains the towns of Dharmsala (population, 6,971 )v 
*and Kanoka (4,746), the head-<iuafters ; and 134 villages, of which 
Kanhiara and Chari are of arcliaeological interest. The land revoniu* 
and cesses in 1903 -4 amounted to 2 lakhs. 

Kftngra Town {Na^arko/^ or AV -'rown in Kangra 

District, Punjab, formerly the head-quarters of the District and still 
the head-quarters of the KSngra tahi/, situated in 30® 5' N. and 
76® 16' K. Population (1901), 4,746. Lying on the northern slope 
of the low ranges which run through the ccntn; of the District, it 
faces Dharmsala and commands a fine view of the Kangra valley. In 
its lower suburb (called Bhawan) was the temple of Devi Bajreshri, 
whose gilded cupola was, until the earthquake of 1905, a conspicuous 
Uindmark, and which contained a late Sanskrit inscription of about 
1 430 dedicated to Jawala Mukhi and mentioning Sansar ('hand I, the 
Katoch king of Kangra. On the lofty ridge south of and above the 
town stood Kot Kangra or ‘the fort,’ surrounded on three .sides by 
inaccessible cliffs. In it.s highest part were the dwellings and temples 
of the old Katoch kings of Kangra. The town, with the fort and 
temples, was destroyed by the earthquake of April 4, 1905, in which 
1,339 town. Seven luiropeans were among the 

killed. 

Kangra has from time immemorial been u stronghold of the Katoch 
Rajas, h'irishtaj* in his introductory chapter narrating the exploits 
of a former king of Kaiiauj, who overran the hills from Kumaun io 
Ka.shmir, subduing 500 petty chiefs, distinctly alludes to the Rajii 
of Nagarkol. 'Fhe riches of the temple attracted the attention ol’ 
Mahmud of (lhazni, who in 1009 took the fort and plundered the 
temple, carrying off, it is said, 700,000 golden dinars^ 700 mans of 
gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 mans 
of unwrought silver, and 20 mans of jewels, including petirls, corals, 
diamonds, and rubies. The temple plundered by Mahmud was 
probably situated within the fort and was not the temple of Devi in 
Bhawan, as has been supposed. Thirty-five years later the place is 
said to have been recaptured after a siqge of four months by the Hindu 
princes undSr the Raja of Delhi. Kangra submitted to Firoz Shah 
in 1360, who again plundered the temple ; and in 1388 prince Mahmiid 
Tughlak, when a fugitive from Delhi, found an asylum here till called 
to the throne in 1 390. Kangra was permanently garrisoned under 
the Mughals, and shoufd^liave passed to AfUhad Shah Durrani in the 
* Naanrkot to have been the name of the toyn and Kangra of the fori. 

C C 2 
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^ cession of 1752 3 but the governor, Saif Ali Khan, refused to surrender 
it, and maintained himself in the fort for twenty years. After his 
death in 1774, SansSr Chand, of K^ngra, laid siege to the fort 
and, being unable to reduce it, called in the Sikh leader Jai Singh, 
Kanhaya, to whom, and not to the R^ja, it surrendered. JaVsingh, 

/ however, withdrew in 1785, and SanslU: Chand possessed himself of ^ 
the fort. Kangra was besieged from 1806 to 1809 by the Gurkhas, 
who were only repelled by the aid of Ranjit Singh. In return for his 
services the Mah<^r 3 ,ja appropriated for himself the fort, which was 
held by the Sikhs when the Jullundur Doab was ceded to the British < 
in 1846. The governor refusing to surrender, the fort was invested 
and capitulated after a two months’ siege. The head-quarters of tn|e 
District were first fixed at Kangra, but were transferred to DharmsSla 
in 1855. \ 

The temple of Devi above mentioned was one of the most ancient^ 
and famous shrines in Northern India, and was largely resorted to by ^ 
pilgrims from the plains at the great festivals held in March, April, and 
October. The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,500, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,300, In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,600, chiefly derived from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,500. Its po.sition on the 
Kangra valley cart-road makes it an important centre of internal trade, 
'riie chief educational institution is an Anglo-vernacular middle school 
maintained by the Church Missionary Society, which has a station 
here. There is a Government dispensary. 

Kangundi Tahsil. — Zamlndari tahsU in the south-west corner 
of North Arcot District, Madras, lying between 12® 35' and 12® 56' N. 
and 78'' 14' and 78® 35' E., mih an area of 347 stiuare miles. It 
comprises the Kangundi zamlnddru The head-quarters are now the 
village of Kup|)am, which is also the residence of the zamlnddr ; but 
the tahsil gets its name from the village of Kangundi, which w-as 
formerly the chief town in this part of the country. The population 
rose from 54,052 in 1891 to 64,446 in 1901, the increase during the 
decade (19 per cent.) being the highest in any portion of the District. 
The increase was largely due to the existence of several gold-mines, 
a continuation of those in the adjoining Kolar Gold Fields, in the part 
which borders on Mysore State. The number of villages is 268. The 
peshkash (including cesses) ]iavable to Government in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 29,500. 

Kangundi Village.— A'illagc in the zamlndari tahsil of the same 
name in North Arcot District, Madras, situated in 12® 46' N. and 
78® 27' E. Population (1901), 637. It was once the chief place in 
the neighbourhood and ^le residence of the xamtndar of Kangundi, 
but has been deixipulated by fever and fan’line. It lies at the base 
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of a precipitous hill, crowned with the ruins of a fort which must have 
been a place of great strength. The zamlndars old palace is also 
an impdsing pile. 

Kftnheri Caves. — Caves in Thana District, Bombay, situated in^ 

* a wild picturesque valley in the heart of the island of Salsette, in ^ 
19® 13' N. and 72® 59' E., about 6 miles from Thana. They may be 
reached from the Bh^ndup station of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, or from the Borivli station of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway. The name Kanhagiri, perhaps a Prakrit corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Krishnagiri or ‘ Krishna’s hill,* seems to show that 
the fame and holiness of Kanheri date from before the rise of Buddhism. 
From the simple style of some of them, and an inscription in the caves 
at Nasik, it is presumed that they date from too r.c. to a.d. 50. 
Additions both of fresh caves and of new ornaments in old caves seem 
to have been made in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries a. d. The 
caves consist of numerous dwellings and some chaityas or relic shrines. 
In all, there are upwards of a hundred excavations. Except the 
chaityas and the peculiarly planned cave known as the Darbar cave, 
they have stone sleeping benches running round the walls. There are 
some fifty-four inscriptions, which have been partly deciphered and 
relate the names of the builders. I'he cathedral or large chaitya cave 
is the most important of the group. In front of it were once two or 
three relic mounds, of which the largest was built of stone and brick 
and was from 12 to 16 feet high. The Darbar cave or ‘place of 
assembly ’ is the next largest, and is distinguished by two long low 
seats or benches? running down the whole length of the centre. 

[For a full description of the Kanheri caves, see Bombay Gazetteer, 
vol. xiv, pp. 121-95.] 

Kanhiftra. — Village in the District and ta/isU of Kangra, Punjab, 
situated in 32® 12' N. and 76® 24' E., 4 miles east of Dharmsala. 
Population (1901), 3,446. The name is a corruption of Krishna- 
yashas-arama, according to Cunningham, or possibly Krishna-vihara. 
An inscription cut on two massive granite blocks in the Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi scripts found here would appear to prove the existence of 
a Buddhist monastery (anhna) at this place in the second century a.d. 
Slate is quarried at and round the village. Kanhi^ra suffered seriously 
from the earthquake of April 4, 1905.. 

\Archaeohgical Survey Reports^ vol. v, p. 177; and Epigraphia 
Tndica, vol. vii, p. ir6.] 

Kani. — Northernmost township of the Lower Chindwin District, 
Upper Burma, lying pn both si^es of the Chindwin river, between 
22® 2' and 22® 50' N. ind 94® 16' and^OS® 5 ^ 

1,788 sqgare miles. The population was 4^232 in 1891, and 48*717 
in 1901, distributed in 256 'villages, Kani (population, 1,097), about 
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40 miles above Monywu, on the right bank of the Chiiidwih, beihg the 
head-quarters. A large ix)rtion of the township consists of * reserved ’ 
forests, and the whole is hilly and well watered. Cultivation is confined 
to the narrow valleys in that [jortion lying west of the ChindVfn, and 
y to the flatter part east of the river. The area cultivated in 1903-4 
was 32 square miles, and the land revenue and thathameda amounted 
to Rs. 1,1 T, 000. 

Kanigiri T3.1uk. — Taluk of Xellore District, Madras, lying between 
15® i' and 15® 35' N. and 79® 5' and 79® 41' E.‘, with an area of 1,014 
sfiuare miles. It is bounded on the south by the Udayagiri tdluk^ and 
on the cast for some distance by the Malakonda range of hills. The 
population, which was i3r,222 in 1891, had fallen in 1901 to 110,8131 
a succession of bad seasons liaving caused large numbers to emigrate.! 
'I'he der.iand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4^ 
amounted to Rs. 65,000. 'Fhe taluk contains one town, Kanigiri 
(population, 5,528), the head-quarters; and 188 villages. Only 34 of 
the latter belong to Government, and 22 arc shroiriems^ interspersed 
among the more numerous uwuttdari villages of the Kalahasti 
and A’liNKAiAOiRi Estates. I'he head-quarters, formerly at Mogallur, 
a TMmJnddri village, were removed to Kanigiri in 1879. Besides the 
tdlltk oflice, there is a District Munsifs court at this place. The 
general aspect of the country is forbidding. IVeeless plains of red 
sand stretch in all directions. At Kanigiri there is a block of rocky 
hills. In the north-western corner near Nandanavanam some remark- 
able sandhills from 29 to 30 feet in height spread over a considerable 
area. 'Fhey are probably formed of detritus from the neighbouring 
hills drifted by the force of the fierce land-wind. ^Vells are fairly 
numerous. The Baleru, the Manneru, and their affluents, rising among 
the ranges of hills to the west, drain the taluk, Rdgi and camhtt arc 
ibc staple food-crops. Aruga is also grown and is preferred to the 
others as a food. Rico is imiiorted. Education is backward, and not 
a few villages arc to be found where the village accountant is the only 
person who can read and write. The taluk is wanting in facilities for 
irrigation. 'I'here are a few tank.s, of which nine belong to (lOvernment, 
hut none of them commands any considerable area. Various irriga- 
tion projects are under consideration, and the Hajipuram project, 
to impound the freshes of the Domnmleru, is in' progress. 

Kanigiri Town. - Head-qu^^ters of the taluk of the same name 
in Nellore District, Madras, situated in 15° 25' N. and 79® 31' K. 
Topulation (1901), 5,528. 'I'he town has a large market, to which 
cotton goods and iron are imported from Madras, chillies and tobacco 
from Kislna, and sundry articles from the Ceded Districts. Spinning 
instriiiuents razors, and sflS^ors are manufactured and largely exported : 
the slippers made here arc considered superior to those in other parts 
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of the District ; and the granite of the Kanigiri hill supplies excellent 
building stone. This hill rises to a considerable height on the north 
of the town, forming a feature in the landscape for many miles round. 
On it is % bugged table-land about a square mile in area, where a town 
is said to have once stood. It is supposed to have been fortified by 
one of the Gajapatis of Orissa and designated Kanakagiri Vijaya- 
martanda Durgam, combining the name of the hill with that of the 
deity to whom a temple on it was dedicated. The remains of some of 
ihe defences still .stand. 'Die place was taken in the sixteenth century 
by Krishna Deva of Vijayanagar, and played a conspicuous part in 
local feuds until it was destroyed by iiaidar All. 

KanjamalaL — Hill in the District and tiiluk of Salem, Madras, situ- 
ated in II® 37' N. and 78® 4' E., and 3,238 feet in height. It is a con- 
spicuous object in the Salem landscape, with its hog-backed shape and its 
serrated ridgc.s, and is widely known for its rich stores of magnetic iron 
ore. 'I'here are fi\ e separate lK‘ds of this, and the supply is almost 
inexhaustible. It often contains its much as 40 per cent, of iron. Vast 
(piantities of tlie ore of these beds have rolled down the side.s of the 
hill, e.spociall)* to the south, where not only does the extensive talus 
consist mainly of it, but the fields for one or two miles from the hill are 
thickly strewn with rolled fragments of all sizes. The Kanjamalai iron 
was the source of supply of the ill-fated Porto Novo Iron Company, 
which erected blast furnaces at Porto Novo in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, but eventually collapsed. Since then no mining 
has been done here. Two firms hold licences to prospect in the hill, 
but no definite steps have yet been taken to extract any ore. .\t the 
foot of the hill is <ihe famous temple of Siddharkovil. 

Kanjarda.— Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

KSlnkSlnhalli Taluk. — Southern taiuk of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, lying between 12® 15' and 12® 49' N. and 77® 14' and^ 
77® 38' E,, with an area of 623 sc^uarc miles. The population rose 
from 71,868 in 1891 to 83,557 in 1901. The taluk contains one town, 
Kank.^nhai.li (population, 5,588), the head-quarters; and 252 villages. 
I'he land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,02,000. The Arkavati 
enters the taluk on the north west, and flows into the Cauvery, which 
forms the southern boundary. The south is occupied by high hills and 
forests, with extensive grazing-grounds. Ragi^ avare^ and castor-oil arc 
the chief crops of the open parts. Tamarinds, coco-nuts, and mulberry 
arc grown along the streams. 'Fhe soils are generally shallow and 
rocky. 

K9.nk&nhalli Town.— Head quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Bangalore District, Mysore, situated on the ArkS-vati river, in 
^2® 33' N. and 77® 26'^Ei, 36 mills southi^ Bangalore city. Popu- 
lation (190J), 5,588. The fort was built by J^adeva RSya of Channa- 
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patna srt)out 1577, and taken by the Mysore troops in 1630. TipCi 
twice destroyed the town to prevent its giving shelter to the British • 
army marching on Seringapatam. The name is properly «K.^nakgra. 
nahalli, the village of the KSnakilra or ‘ landed proprietor.’ To this 
family in 1648 was granted ChannarSyapatna (Hassan District). The 
municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 1,900. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 2,200 and Rs. 2,300. 

Kftnker. — P'eudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying between 
20® 6' and 20® 34' N. and 80® 41' and 81® 48' E., with an area of 
1,429 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Drug and Raipur 
Districts ; on the east by Raipur ; on the south by the State of Bastar ; 
and on the west by ChUnda. The head-quarters are at Ranker, a vil- 
lage with 3,906 inhabitants, situated on a small stream called the 
Dudh, 39 miles by road from Dhamtari station on the Raipur-Dhamv 
tarf branch of the Bengal-NSgpur Railway. Most of the State consists 
of hill and forest country ; and except in the eastern portion along the 
valley of the Mah^adl there are no extensive tracts of plain land, while 
the soil of the valley itself is interspersed with outcrops of rock and 
scattered boulders. The Mah^nad! enters K&nker at a short distance 
from its source, and flows through the eastern part of the State, 
receiving the waters of numerous small streams from the hills. Cineiss' 
of a granitoid character is the prevailing rock formation. The prin- 
cipal forest trees are teak, sai {Shorea robusia\ sirsS, {Da/bergia iati- 
folia), and bijasal {Pitrocarpus Marsupittm), The ruling chief belongs 
to a very old Rajput family, and according to tradition his ancestors 
were raised to the throne by a vote of the people. During the supre- 
macy of the Haihaivansi dynasty of Chhattlsgarh, the chief of K&nker 
is shown in an old record as in subsidiary alliance with the ruling power, 
*and as having held the Dhamtari tract within their territories. Under 
the Marathas the Ranker State was held on condition of furnishing 
a militar}’ contingent 500 strong whenever required. In 1809 the chief 
^^’as deprived of Ranker, but was restored to it in 1818 by the British 
Resident administering the Nagpur territories, on payment of a tri- 
bute of Rs. 500. This was remitted in 1823 on the resumption by 
the Government of certain manorial dues, and -since then no tribute 
has been paid. The present chief, Lai Ramal Deo, was installed in 
1904. The population in 190*1 was 103,536, having increased by 26 
per cent, during the previous decade. Gonds form more than half the 
total, and there are also a number of Halbas. Chhattlsgarh! and 
Gondl are the languages spoken. 

The soil is for the iMSi part li{^'ht and !i;iifdy. Nearly 300 s(|uare 
miles, or 21 ])er cent, of the total area, were occupied for cultivation in 
1904, and 284 square ^iles were actually under crop.* Rice covers 
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nearly 130 square miles and kodon 32. 'Die cultivated iirea has 
increased laf^gely in recent years. There are 21 tanks which irrigate 
abouf 350 acres. The recent opening of a branch line to Dhamtari 
has brought the considerable forests of the State within reach of th\^ 
railway, and a large income is obtained from sales of timber. About 
333 square miles are tree forest. The State contains 51 miles of 
metalled and 75 miles of unmetalled roads; the principal metalled 
road is from Dhamtari to Ranker. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,56,000, the principal heads of 
receipt being land revenue (Rs. 67,000), forests (Rs. 60,000), and 
excise (Rs. 20,000). 'J’he incidence of land revenue is less than 
4 annas per acre of cropped area. The principal items of expenditure 
were Rs. 45,000 for the maintenance of the ruling family, Rs. 13,000 on 
general administration, Rs. 8,300 on police, Rs. 4,200 on education, 
and Rs. 3,400 on land revenue settlement. During twelve years since 
1892-3 a total of Rs. 1,14,000 has been expended on public works, 
under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattlsgarh States 
division. Besides the roads already mentioned, an office building, jail, 
schools, post office, and sarai or native travellers’ resthouse have been 
constructed at Ranker. The State supports one vernacular middle and 
16 primary schools, with a total of 1,316 pupils. Only 904 persons 
were returned as able to read and write in 1901, the proportion of male 
literates being 1*7 per cent, of the population. A dispensar}' is main- 
tained at Ranker. A Political Agent under the supervision of the 
Comqiissioner, Chhattlsgarh Division, controls the relations of the 
State with OoviTiinient. 

Kflnkrej (or Thara). — A collection of petty estates under the 
Pilanpur Agency, Bombay, with a total area of 810 square miles. 
'I'hey are bounded on the north by PSlanpur ; on the east by a sub- 
division of Baroda territory : on the south by Radhanpur State ; and 
on the west by the Palanpiir estates of Diodar, The population in 
1901 was 38,829, comixired with 38,842 in 1891. The first connexion 
of the British Government with the States of Rankrej dates from the 
formation in 1819-20 of the Mahl Rllntha Agency, in which they were 
included till 1844, when, on account of their nearness to PSllanpur, 
they were transferred to the Palanpur Agency. Rdnkrej comprises 
26 different estates, the chief of whioh are Thara, Un, and Ramboi, 
most of them held by Rajputs who have intermarried with Roll 
women. The largest and most important estate is Thara, whose chiefs 
are VSghela Rolls by ca.ste ; and these, by refusing to eat with their 
brethren, have been qjlowed to iptermar^^jvith RSjput houses, and 
arc now generally admifted as belonging to the RSjput tribe. The 
principal pillage in Rfinkrej is Thara, 5 mile% north of which is KUkar. 
the ancient fapital of the State, with some ruined temples. 
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K&nkroli. —Chief town of an csute of the same name in the State 
of Udaipur, Rdjput^a, situated in 25® 4' N. and 73® 53' E., about 
36 miles north-by-north-east of Udaipur city. The town contains 
(1901) 3,053 inhabitants, and is the head-quarters of a Gosain*ilho is 
Jx descendant of Vallabhachftrya. The estate, which consists of 21 vil- 
lages situated in different iwts of Mewnr, is held by him as a muafi or 
free grant from the Muharaiia. To the north of the town lies the Raj 
Samand, a fine sheet of water 3 miles long by \\ miles broad, with an 
area of about 3 square miles. The lake is formed by a dam built at the 
south-western end by Rana Raj Singh between 1662 and 1676. Its 
construction served to alleviate the sufferings of a starving population, 
and it is the oldest known famine relief work in Rajputana. It is said 
to have cost about 70 lakhs. The dam forms an irregular segment 01 
a circle nearly 3 miles long ; the northern portion, which lies between^ 
two hills, is about 200 yards long and 70 yards broad, and is entirely 
faced with white marble from the adjacent quarries. Along the front, 
a flight of steps descends to the water’s edge, while jutting out into the 
lake are three marble pavilions, all richly sculptured in different 
patterns. At one end of the embankment is the temple of DwSrka 
Dhlsh, one of the seven forms of Krishna ; and the image now 
worshipped there is said to be the identical one brought to R3.jputnna 
in 1669 by the descendants of Vallabhacharya when they left Muttra 
from fear of Aurangzeb. On a hill to the north-east arc the remains of 
a large Jain temple, said to have been built by Rnnrl Raj Singh's 
minister, Dayal Sah. Its spire was jiartly destroyed by the MarathSs 
and replaced by a round tower, but it is still a picturesque ruin. 

[J. Fergusson, Picturesque Jllusiralions of Ancient . I rfiutecture | 

Kanksi&li.-' Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay, 

Kannad.— North-western taM of Aurangabad District, Hyderabad 
Sliite, with an area of 769 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including was 88,901, compared with 82,887 in 1891. The 

tdiuk contaiijs 236 villages, of which 68 arc Jugir, and Kannad (pojiu* 
lation, 3,609) is the head-quarters. 'I'he land revenue in 1901 was 
r-9 lakhs. From the (raotala hill, 7 miles north of Kannad, the 
(laotala gAdt descends into Khandesh. The Contingent troops, sent 
in pursuit of the Bhils in 1830, were encampe^ on this hill for si.x 
months. 

K&nor.— Chief town of an estate of the same name in the State of 
Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24® 26' N. and 74® 16' E., about 
38 miles east-by-south-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901), 4,300. 
'I'he Kanor estate, which consists of no villages, is held by one of the 
first-class nobles of Mewanjirho is /ermed R£)^'at and belongs to the 
Sarangdevot family of the Sesodm Rajputsf The income is al>out 
Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of Rs. 2,500 is paid to the DarMr. 
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Kanora.-- Petty Stale in Kewa Kantha, Bombay. 

Kanp&r Ishwaria. -Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

K&n^ur.~ Principal village in Narsinghpur, one of the Oris.sa Tri- 
butary States, Bengal, situated in 20® 24' N. and 85® ii' E., on the 
^MahSnadl. Population (1901), 1,727. KSnpur has a bi-weekly \ 
market, and a trade in grain, cotton, oilseeds, and sugar-cane. 

Ktntanagar.’— V'illage in the Thakurgaon subdivision of Din^jpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and .Assam, situated in 25® 48' N. and 
»88® 39' E. It is the site of a fine eighteenth-century Hindu temple to 
Kantaji (Vishnu), the family god of the Raja of Dinajpur. The foun- 
dation was laid in 1704, but the finest portion was not completed till 
1772: the temple was badly damaged in the earthquake of 1897. 'Phe 
place is much resorted to, and an annual fair is held here at the 
time of the Ra,sh festival in Oclober-November. 

[Martin, Eastern Imlia^ vol. ii, p. 628.] 

K&nth. — Town in the Amroha tahsll of Moradabad District, United 
Provinces, situated in 29® 3' N. and 78® 37' E., 17 miles north-west 
of MorSdabfld city. Population (1901), 7,092. 'Phe town contains 
a branch of the American Methexiist Mission. It is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,600. There is 
a small local industry in cotton cloth and sugar. 'Phe middle .school 
has 146 pupils. 

Kftnth&ria.— Petty .Suite in K.^thiawak, Bombay. 

Kftnthi. — Subdivision and ullage in Midnapore District, Bengal. 
See CoNTAi. 

Kantigale.-— Another name of ZiNi;kAi.ixi; Hkamti, a Shan State 
in the Upper Chihdwin District of Burma. 

Kantigyi.— Collection of Shan Stales nortli of the Myitkyinil Dis- 
trict of Upper Burma. See Hkamti Long. 

Kantilo. — Village in Khand[)ara, one of ihc Ori.ssa Tributary States,* 
Bengal, situated in 20® 22' N. and 85® 12' E., on the right bank of the 
Mahanadf. Population (1901), 4,719. It is situated on the Cuttack- 
Sonpur road, and is 7 miles from the Raja’s re.sidence. It is a con- 
siderable seat of trade, but has somewhat declined in importance since 
the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. I 'he manufacture ot 
brass-ware is largely carried on. 

Katnu.-- Village in Burdw2ln District, Bengal. See Khana. 

Kapadvai^ TUuka. — Northern idilnka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
lying between 22® $2' and 23® 7' N. and 72® 50' and 73® 19^ E., with 
an area of 279 square miles. The taluka is in .shape an oblong, 

1 5 miles long and 30 miles broad, and contains one town, Kapadvanj 
(population, 15,405), the»head-quart|pr.s, and villages. The popula- 
' lion in 1901 was 75, 25^ compared with 101,527 in 1891. The 
den.sity is 4)nlv 270 persons per square mil«, the District average 
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being 449. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 aniountea to 
1-8 lakhs. Towards the south and west, Kapadvanj is a rich and well- 
cultivated plain clothed with trees. The Mohar and the VaitAk flow 
through it, but these streams are of little use for irrigation, being 
highly charged witli soda. The water-supply generally is scanty.* 
Bajra^ rice, jcwar^ and maize arc the staple crops. 

Kapadvai^ Town. — Head^quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 23"^ N. and 73^ 5' E., 
Population (1901), 15,405. Near the walls, which protect the pla^e, 
iire the ruins of an ancient town, the scene of some hard-fought battles 
during the Mar^tha ascendancy. It was exchanged for BijSpur in 
1817. Kapadvanj derives its importance from lying on one of iIk 
main trade routes between Central India and the coast. The princiiial 
objects of interest in the towm are a fine reservoir with a well in th^ 
centre, and an arch in the Chftlukya (1000-1300) style of architecture.' 
A sacred pool, with traditional healing qualities, is inside the well. 
South of the pool is an underground temple of Mahadeo, which 
was discovered in a.d. 1044, if popular tradition is to be relied on. 
The idol appears to have been placed underground to protect it from 
the iconoclastic zeal of early Musalm^n invaders. Of modern build- 
ing.s that of most note is a Jain temple, the interior of which is richly 
ornamented with marble pillars, and has a marble pavement inlaid 
with delicacy and taste. The municipality was established in 1863. 
The average receipts for the decade ending 1901 ivere R$. 15,000 ; and 
the income in 1903-4 was Rs. 16,000, chiefly derived from a house and 
land tax. Precious stones, such as agate and onyx, fire found in large 
([uantities in the bed of the Mohar, a rocky stream half a mile north of 
the town. Manufactures are soap, glass, and leathern butter-jars. The 
*niost important article of trade is grain. Besides supplying a con- 
siderable local demand, Kapadvanj goods are exported to the Punch 
Mahals, Balasinor territory, and Central India. The town contains 
a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and ri schools (9 for boys, including 
an English school with 52 pupils, and 2 for girls), which are attended 
by 804 and 258 pupils respectively. 

Kapilavastu. — The city where Buddha was born, and the ancient 
capital of the Sakyas, from whose royal house he was descended. For 
many years it was believed that Kapilavastu was on the site now occu- 
pied by Bhuila Dlh in the BastI District of the United Provinces. 
A re-examination of the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims, and the 
identification of other sites, had already caused doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of this view', when, in ^895, an ipscription was found on 
a pillar at Nigllvg, in the Nepal /anii, 31 nfiles north-west of the Uska . 
Bazar railway station. ^This inscription recorded a visit b]^ Asoka and 
repairs to the sltipa of Konagamana. The latter buildiilg is described 
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ill Bu^dhisl literature as close to Kapilavastu, and it was therefore • 
thought that the site had been definitely fixed. Further investigation 
showed, however, that no remains of the stupa existed in the neigh- 
hourhop 4 » the pillar itself was not in its original position. In 

1 896 another pillar was found a mile north of the village of Paderia in ^ 
J^epal, and two miles north of the Nepalese tahsit station at Bhagwan- - 
pur. An inscription showed that it had been raised by Asoka at the 
Lumbini garden to mark the birthplace of Buddha. The sacred books 
of the Buddhists state that Buddha was born at the Lumbini garden 
•close to Kapilavastu, and the place is still called Rummin-dei, while 
a Hindu temple hard by contains a representation of the miraculous 
birth of Buddha. The pillar itself is split down the middle, thus 
agreeing with the statement of Hiuen Tsiang, who described it in the 
seventh century a. d., as having been struck by lightning. The neigh- 
bourhood, in which there are many mounds and remains of buildings, 
has not been fully explored, so that the exact site of Kapilavastu is not 
known, but it must be within a few miles of Paderia. The accounts of 
the Chinese pilgrims disagree ; and it has been suggested that the sites 
shown to them were not the same, and that Fa Hian believed Kapila- 
vastu to be represented by Piprahwa in Bast! District, 9 miles south- 
west of Rummin-dei, while Hiuen 'I'siang was taken to a different 
place, Tilaura Kot, 14 miles north-west of the garden. The locality 
was almost deserted when they visited it. 

[See R^ort on the Antiquities in the Tarai by the late P. C. 
Mukherji, with prefatory note by V. A. Smith (Calcutta, 1901).] 

Kapili.— River of Assam, which rises on the northern slopes of the 
Jaintia Hills, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and, after a course of 
163 miles, falls info the Kalang at Jagi, near the western end of Now- 
gong District. It receives the Doiang, which carries off the whole of 
the drainage of the extreme north of Cachar District, and, in addi-^ 
tion to numerous other minor streams, the JamunS, Barpani, and 
Umiani or Kiling. A branch channel connects it with the Kalang at 
Raha, 20 miles east of its main junction with that river. In the rainy 
season the Kapili is navigable by boat.s of 4 tons burden up to Pani- 
mur, the place at which it leaves the hills ; but progress beyond this 
■spot is checked by a barrier of rocks, over which the river is pre- 
cipitated in a fine waterfall. During the dry season boats of this size 
cannot proceed farther than Kampur, In the hills the Kapili flows 
along a rocky channel ; in the plains fts course is through low-lying 
land, and its banks are for the most part covered with dense jungle 
grass. Most of the hill trade, which consists of cotton, lac, and eri silk, 
comes down the Kapili to Chaparmukh, and is dispatched thence by 
rail or country boat to Ogubati. 1 *he Assaje^ engal Railway crosses 
* the river on a brick bridge 500 yards in length, but this is largely in 
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excess of the actual breadth of the channel at most seasons of the year. 
The principal places on its banks are Chaparmukh, Jamunamukh, 
KhSlrikhana, and Dharamtul. The floods of this river do considerable 
damage. Efforts have been made by the villagers to protect their 
lands, by constructing an embankment for about 7 miles along th^ 
southern bank from Deonarikoli to Magurgaon in the Sahari mauza, 
Kapilmuni,— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Khulna 
District, Bengal, situated in 22^ 42^ N. and 89^ 19^ E.,on the Kabadak. 
I’opulation (1901), 362. Kapilmuni is connected by steamer servicer 
with JhingergSeha station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, ahd 
possesses a bi-weekly market. A large annual fair, held in March lin 
honour of the goddess Kapileswari, is attended by 6,000 or 7,000 persork. 
Kapini. —River in Mysore District, Mysore. Set K.\bk.\ni. \ 
Kapsi. —Estate in Kolhapur State, Bombay. \ 

Kapurthala State.— Native State in the Punjab, under the political^ 
control of the Commissioner, Jullundur Division, lying between 31® 9' 
and 31^ 44' N. and 75'' 3' and 75® 59' E., with an area of 652 ^ .square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 314,341, giving an average density 
of 499 persons per square mile. The State consists of three detached 
pieces of territor)', the principal of which is an irregular strip of country 
on the east bank of the Bels, varying in breadth from 7 to 20 miles, 
and measuring in all 510 square miles. It stretches from the borders 
of Hoshiarpur District on the north to the Sutlej on the south, while 
on the east it is bounded by Jullundur District. 'Phis portion of the 
State lies, for the most part, in the Beas lowlands, and is roughl\ 
bisected from north to south by the ^Vhite or Western Bein. The 
J’hagwara tahsily which measures 118 square tn\\e% is enclosed by 
jullundur District on all sides except the north-east, where it marches 
with Hoshiarpur. The rest of the territory consists of a small block of 
Villages, known as the Bhunga ilaMa, which forms an island in Hoshiar- 
. pur District. Both these tracts lie in the great i)lain of the Doab, which 
contains some of the best land in the Province, and are traversed b} 
the torrents which issue from the Siwaliks, the most important of whicl^ 
known as the Black or Eastern Bein, passes through the north of the 
Phagwara /aAsi/. The State lies entirely in the alluvium, and the flora 
and fauna resemble those of the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts. The climate is generally good, except in the 
lowlands during the rainy season. The rainfall is 
heaviest in Bholaih and lightest in the Sultanpur fa/tsl/. The average 
is much the same as in Jullundur. 


Physical 

aspects. 


' These figures do not agree with the area given in Table 111 of the article on the 
Punjab, and in the table onfPlKo of this(uticle, whiph^is the area as retamed in 1901, 
the year of the latest Census. They are taken from more recent returns. The density * 
U taken from the Census K$pori of 1901. 
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'I'fce ancestors of the chief of KapQrthala at one time held posses- 
sions both in the cis- and trans-Sutlej and also in the Bftri Doab. In 
the latta- lies the village of AhlQ, whence the family 
springit; and from which it takes the name of Ahla 
walia. The scattered possessions in the Barf Doab were gained by tht;^ 
sword in 1780, and were the first acquisitions made by Sardar Jassa 
Singh, the founder of the family. Of the cis-Sutlej possessions, some 
were conquered by Sardar Jassa Singh, and others were granted to him 
by Maharaja Ranjft Singh prior to September, 1808. By a treaty made 
in 1809, the Sardar of Kapilrthala pledged himself to furnish supplies 
to British troops moving through or cantoned in his cis-Sutlej territory ; 
and by declaration in 1809 he was bound to join the British standard 
with his followers during war. In 1826 the Sardar, Fateh Singh, fled 
to his cis-Sutlej territory for the protection of the British Government 
against the aggressions of Maharaja Ran jit Singh. This was accorded, 
but in the first Sikh War the KapQrthala troops fought against the 
British at Allwal ; and, in con.sequence of these hostilities and of the 
failure of the chief, .Sardar Nihai Singh, son of Sardar Fateh Singh, to 
furnish supplies from his estates south of the Sutlej to the British 
army, these estates were confiscated. When the Jullundur Doab came 
under the dominion of the Briti.sh Government in 1846, the estates 
north of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent possession of 
the AhlQ^xalia chieftain, conditional on his paying a commutation in 
cash for the service engagements by which he had previously been 
lK)und to Ranjft Singh. The Bari DoQb estates have been released to 
the head of the house in perpetuity, the civil and police jurisdiction 
remaining in the hands of the British authorities. In 1849 Sardar 
Nihai Singh was created a Raja. He died in September, 1852, and 
was succeeded by his son, Randhir Singh. During the Mutiny in 1857 
the forces of Randhir Singh, who never hesitated or wavered in Itis 
loyalty, strengthened our hold u{x>n the Jullundur Doab; and after- 
wards, in 1858, the chief led a contingent to Oudh which did good 
service in the field. He was well rewarded ; and among other con- 
cessions obtained the grant in perpetuity of the estates of Baund! and 
IkaunQ (in Bahraich District) and Bhitaull (in BSra Banki District) in 
Oudh, which have an area of 700 square miles, and yield at present 
a gross revenue of about 13 5 lakhs. Of this, 3*4 lakhs is paid to 
Government as land revenue and ceases. In these estates the Raj3 
exercises no ruling powers, though in Oudh he is, to mark his supe- 
riority over the ordinary talukdars^ addressed as Raja-i-RSjagan. Thi^ 
title was made applicable to the Raja in Oudh only, and not in th< 
Punjab. Raja Randhir Singh died in i87o^nd was succeeded by his 
son. Raja Kharrak Singh. The |)resent^j8jSj Jagatjit Singh, son o 
Kharrak Singh, succeeded in September, 18^7, attaining his majority 
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•sn iSyo. 'ilw chiefs of KupOrthaia are Sikhs. &rdar Jassa Siugl^ was 
always known as Jassa ICaJfll j but the family claim descent from R^a 
KapQr, a semi-mythical member of the Rajput house of Jaisalmer, who 
is said to have left his home and founded KapQrthala 900 ye£^| ago. 
7 he Raja has the right of adoption and is entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 
* Sui.TAKPUR is built on a very ancient site, but the only architectural 
remains of interest are two bridges and a sara/. The sarai and one of 
the bridges are attributed to Jahangir, while the other bridge is said to 
have been built by Aurangzeb. The two princes, Dara Shikoh and 
Aurangzeb, are said to have lived for some time in the sarni and to 
have received instruction there from Akhund Abdul Latif, aii inhabi- 
tant of the place. I 

The State contains 603 villages and three towns : Kapurtuala, Sui.- 
TANVUR, and Phagwara. There are five tahsUsx namely, KapuR' 
THALA, Dhilwan, Bholath, Phagwara, an\l Sui.- 
Population. ianpur, each with its head-quarters at the \ place 
from which it is named. The population at the last three enumerations 
was: (1881) 252,617, (1891) 299,690, and (1901) 3i4»35i- 
The main statistics of population in 1901 are given in the following 
table : — 
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Dhilwan 

no 

... 


48 . 9**5 

444 

+ 4.J 

1,202 

Bholaih . 

127 1 

... 
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6 t ,310 

490 
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Phagwara 

118 j 

1 

88 

69,837 

593 

+ 9.2 

2,846 

Snltanpnr 

176 

1 

176 

73.945 

433 j 

+ J.o 

1,904 

.Slate total 

630 

1 

h 

603 

i 


499 

+ 4.6 

10,631 


Note.— T he fiEurrs for the areas of taMsih are taken from revrnae rolurn**. The 
total State an-a is that given in the Cf»sus Report. 


About 57 per cent, of the population arc Muhammadans, 30 per cent. 
Hindus, and only 13 per cent. Sikhs. Phe percentage of Muhamma- 
dans is considerably higher than in the neighbouring Districts and 
States. In density of population Kapfirthala stands first among the 
Punjab States and is surpassed by only five of the British Districts. 
Punjibi is the language of practically all the inhabitants. Among the 
Muhammadans the most numerous castes are Arains (51,000), Rajputs 
(24,000), and Jats (14,000). Among Hindus, Jats number 15,000, and 
Brahmans 10,000, while the principal menial castes are Chfihras 
(sweepers, 21,000) and Cliamars (leather- workers, 12,000). Sikhs arc 
most numerous among ti.:. .Jats (ac^ooo) anej the Kambohs (12,000). 
Nearly 68 per cent, of the population are dependent on agriculture. 
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The higher than in any Punjab District in the plains 

except Hissar, and is slightly above the average for the States of 
.^he Province. Most of the trade is in the hands ol Khattris, who 
number ;^poo. Christians number only 39 ; there is no mission in 
the State. 

.The greater portion of the Sultanpur, Dhilwan, and Bholatli tahsih 
lies in the lowlands (Bet) of the Beas. Wells are used lo irrigate the 
lands in the Bet, except in years of excessive floods. . 

In the sandy tracts known as the Dona there are 
iitigation wells. There are a few strips of land where the soil is too 
saline for cultivation. The KapQrthala as it includes only a 

small portion of the Bet, is the least fertile, and most of it lies in the 
Dona tracts. There are many wells in the tahnl^ but owing to the 
insufficiency of rainfall and the nature of the soil, the area irrigated by 
each well is small. 'Fhe other i)ortions of the State are fertile, and 
; receive ample irrigation either from hill torrents or from wells. 

' The main statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown in the follow- 
ing table, in square miles : — 



I'he tenures of the State j)resent no peculiarities. A few villages are 
owned by the Raja, but most are held by agricultural communities. 
The staple agricultural products, with the area in square miles under 
each in 1903-4, are as follows: wheat (200), gram (59), maize (47), 
cotton (9), and sugar-cane (15). 

The system of State advances to agriculturists was established in 
1876 by Mr. (now Sir C.) Rivaz, the Superintendent of the State, and 
the total amount advanced during the ten years ending 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,13,000. 

The cattle bred locally are of an inferior type and the best animals 
are imported. Efforts are being made to improve the local breed, and 
a number of Hissar bulls have been introduced. The horses, like 
those in other parts of the Jullundur Doib, are small ; but six stallions, 
the property of the State, are located at convenient centres, with the 
object of improving the breed. Mule-breeding has recently been 
introduced, and the State ^igintains ddonke^^Hdlions. A horse and 
cattle fair is held every year at KapQrChala town. 
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The area irrigated in 1903-4 from wells was 87 square miles; 'chat 
inundated from the overflow of the Befts and the Western Bein was 
68 square miles. In the lowlands, the only kharif crops that can be 
grown are sugar-cane and rice. In the rabi harvest, the wheat and 
gram are usually excellent. The floods from the hill torrents'^ &re often 
held up by dams and spread over the flelds for the irrigation of sugar- 
cane, rice, &c., by means of small channels. Sometimes the water is 
raised by means of jhaldrs^ worked in the same way as Persian wheels. 
In most parts of the State the wells are masonry, but along the rivers or 
hill torrents unbricked wells are dug for temporary use, especially ip 
seasons of drought. In a year of light rainfall, such as 1899’! 906, the 
area watered by wells may rise as high as 109 square miles. 1 'J'he 
area irrigated by a single masonry well varies from 5 acres in the iknd)' 
tracts of the KapQrthala tahsii to 7 acres in the Bet. The itotal 
number of masonry w^ells in 1903-4 was 9,394. 

There are five * reserved ’ forests in the Stale, covering an are 4 of 
about 42 square miles. They arc kept chiefly as game preserves, and 
no revenue is derived from them. The grass growing in them is used 
as fodder for the transport mules, State horses, and elephants. 

The State lies wholly in the alluvium, and the only mineral produi-l 
• of importance is kankar^ which merely supplies local reciuirements. 

SultanpuF is famous for hand-iiainted cloths, which are made up into 
quilts, bed-sheets, jdzams (floorcloth), curtains, &c., and in the form 
of jdzams^ curtains, and tablecloths are exported to 
is noted for its metal-work. 

The State exports wheal, cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar in large quantities. Phagwara has a large and increasing trade 
in grain ; and as the grain market is free from octroi, it has attracted a 
good deal of the trade which formerly went to J ullundur and Ludhiana. 

The main line of the North-Western Railway passes through the 
Phagwara, KapQrthala, and Dhilwan talisils^ but Phagwara is the only 
town on the railway. The grand trunk road runs parallel to the railway 
and at la short distance from it. It is maintained by the British Govern- 
ment. The total length of the metalled roads maintained by the Stale 
is about 25 miles, and of unmetalled roads 35 miles. I'he most 
important metalled roads are those connecting the capital with the rail- 
way at Kartarpur (7 miles) and at Jullundur (11 miles). The State 
maintains half of each of these roads. The British Post Office system 
extends to the State, which has no concern with the postal income or 
expenditure. 

Cash rents prevail, and they are fixed according to the quality of the 
area leased. The rates vary from a minimum of 6 annas per acre for 
unirrigated land in th^'* JvapQrthQln tahsll to a maximum of Ks. 9 per 
acre for land supplied by wells in'*the same Uxhsdl- * 
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Tradition still keeps alive the memory of the famines of 1806 and 
r86s, when relief measures were undertaken by the State. The famine • 
in 18^^1900 was less severe, hiu on that occasion 
also the sufferers were relieved by the distribution of ^ 

grain and of Rs. 1,323 in cash, though it was not found necessary to-f" 
start relief Avorks. 

The Commissioner of the Jullundur Division is the Agent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor for Kapurthala. 'fhe Raja has full powers, 'rhe 
State pays Rs. 1,31,000 as tribute to the British ... 
Ciovernment. 'Fhe chief secretary { Mushtr - i - Azam ) 
deals with all papers pertaining to State affairs, whic'h arc to be laid 
before the Raja for orders, and conducts all correspondence with 
Government. He is also associated with the two other officials forming 
the State Council in carrying out the central administration under His 
Highness’s control. Tor the purpose of general local administration 
the State is divided into five lahslh - Kapurthai.a, Dhiiavan, Bho- 
T.ATH, Phaowara, and Sultanpur. 

'I'he Indian Penal Code and the Procedure Codes are in force in the 
State, with certain modifications. Legislative measures are prepared 
by the State Council for the sanction of the Raja. I’he main pro- 
visions of the Punjab Revenue Law are also generally followed in the 
State. 

Each tahsll is in charge of a ta/tslidar^ who is invested with powers 


to dispose of rent, revenue, and civil cases up to the limit of Rs. 300, 
and ahso exercises magisterial powers corresponding to those of a 
second-class magistrate in British Districts, The appeals in rent and 
revenue cases (judicial and executive side) against the orders of the 
fahsiiddrs arc heard by the Collector, who also decides cases (revenue 
and judicial) exceeding Rs. 300. There is a Revenue Judicial Assistant 
who disposes of cases (revenue and judicial) exceeding Rs. 300 in the 
tAVO tahsl/s of Dhilwan and Bholath. He also hears appeals against the 
orders of the talisilddrs in those iahsl/s. Appeals against the orders of 


the Collector and the Revenue Judi(‘ial Assistant are preferred to the 
Mushird-MaJ^ Avhose orders are appealed to the State (Council, which is 
the final appellate court in the State. Appeals in civil and criminal 
suits against the orders of the tahsllddrs are heard by the magistrate 
exercising the poAvers of a District Magistrate. He is assisted as a 
court of original jurisdiction by an assistant magistrate having the 
poAA'ers of a first-class magistrate. Appeals against the orders of the 
magistrate and assistant magistrate lie in the appellate court of 
the Civil and Criminal Judge, apwals from Avhose decisions are heard 
by the State ('ouncil. in murd^ cases^.^I/c' Rilja passes sentence of 


death or imprisonment for life. ^ 

1'he ofd •system under whifch the revenue was realized in kind was 
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not done away with until 1865. The share of the State was two-fifths of 
the entire produce. On some crops, such as sugar-cane, &c., the State 
used to take its share in money. The revenue was actually c<?llected 
, by the State ofificials in kind, and stoned up in the State granary and 
sold as required. 

The land revenue at the date of liritish annexation of thi‘ Punjab 
was 5*7 lakhs. In 1865 the first st'ttlcnient of the State was completed, 
and the demand was fixed at 7 lakhs. In 1877, during the minoritj^ of 
the present Kaja, th(^ assessment w'as revised, and the deman<l raised 
to 7*7 lakhs. A further revision took place in 1900, when the revetiue 
was rais(!d to 8-7 lakhs. On this occasion the work was carried out 
entirely by the State officials. During the .settlement of 1865, the fikt 
revenue survey was undertaken. It was completed in 1868. I’hc rates 
for unirrigated land vary from 8 annas to Rs. 4 per acre, and for 
irrigated land from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre. 'Phe average rate for 
unirrigated land is Rs. 2- 7, and for irrigated land Rs. 6-8 per acre. 

Two of the State prescrve.s, with an area of 2,200 acres, have been 
brought under cultivation. Occupancy rights in the greater part of one 
of these areas have been given to the cultivators on payment of a fi/iz- 
arana at the rates of Rs. 30, R.s. 37-8, or Rs. 45 per acre, according to 
the quality of the soil ; while the remaining portion is given out to 
tenants-at-will on payment of a nazarana of R.s. 1 5 per a('re. 1'hc total 
ttazardm realized in 1 903-4 from the tenants was Rs. 76,000. 

The following table shows the revenue of the Slate in recent years, 
in thousands of rupees : — 

; !88o I. i8i)(>-f. iQot) 1. ; io(}^ 4. I 

1 ! ' * : 

Land revenue. . 7,38 | 7,33 7,63 8.39 

Total revenue . . j 19,08 : 21,43 : 24.38 . 27,17 

Apart from land revenue, the main items of inronu' in 1903-4 were : 
Oiidh estates (10-7 lakhs), stamps (2*3 lakhs), ces.ses (1-7 lakhs), and 
jagirs in the Di.stricts of T^hure and Amritsar (0*4 lakh). 'The total 
expenditure in 1903-4 was 27-8 lakhs. The main items were: civil 
service, including tribute (7-7 lakh.s), bou.sehold (6 4), Oiidh estates 
(5*4), public works (4'9), and army (1-9). 

Spirit is di.stilled by licensed contractors in the State distillery. The 
rights of manufacture and vend** are sold by public auction. A fi\(‘d 
charge of Rs. 25 is levied from each contrac'lor for the u.se of the 
distillery, and a still-head duty of Rs. 4 per gallon is impo.sed on all 
spirit removed for sale. T’he receipts in 1903-4 were Rs. 21,000. 
Malw§ opium is obtaine^4t*;’ the Stite from Ijh^ British (Jovernment at 
the reduced duty of Rs. 280 per cnest, up to a maximum ol 8 chests 
annually. The duty so 'paid is refunded, with the object di' .securing 
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the co-opcralion of the State officials in tlic suppression of smuij^ling. 

* The opium is retailed to the contractor? at the rates prevalent in the 
neighbiiSring British Districts. licences for the sale of liemp drugs 
are auctioned. Charas is imported from tlie Punjab and from « 

*thc United P/ovinces. The profit on opium and drugs in 1903-4 r 
amounted to Ks. 11,000. 

'J'hc towns of Kapurthala and Phagwara have been constituted 
municipalititjs. 'J'he nomination of the membi rs requirt'S the sanction 
of the Raja. 'Phe municipality of Kapurthala was established in 189^ 
and that of Phagwara in 1904. 'I'hcre is a local rate committed' for tlu^ 
State, which was established in icpi -2, and is presided <»vcr by the 
Mushtr-i-Mal, The income in T903-4 was Rs. 15,000, derived mainly 
from a rate of Rs. i -9 per nnit. on th(‘ land rc'venue. 'I 1 ic expenditiirt' 
is devoted to unmelallcd r(»ads and other works of utility for the 
villages. 

'Phe Public Works department was first (»rgani/ed in iSbo, and is 
under the charge of the Rngincei. The prinr'ijial public works 
are the State offices, infanm and cavalry hnrrarks, the college, hospitals. 
Villa Buona Vista, tlitj great temple, ami the Vi< tf)iia mroi, I’he State 
offices cost 4-9 lakhs. A n(‘w palace is under construction. 

The State maintains a battalion of Imperial Service Infantry at a cost 
of 1*2 lakhs: and the local troops consist of 66 cavalry, 24S infantry, 

21 gunners with 8 serviceable guns, and a numnted body-guard of 20. 

The police force, which is under the control of the Insper'tor- 
General, incliide.s 3 inspectors, 1 court inspector, 5 depiiiy-inspector.s, 

sergeants, and 272 constables. Ihe village chntiklddfs number 243 ' 
'Phere are six police stations, one in charge of an inspector and five in 
('barge of deputy-inspectors. Besides the police stations, there are 
fifteen outposts. The jail at Kapurthala lias accommodation for ro^ 
prisoners. Jail industries include ('arpet and detn making. 

pgj- ('pfit. of the populaliim (5 males and 0*3 females^ weie 
returned as literate in 1901. 'Phe proportion is lower than in the 
adjoining British Districts and the Stati'S of Nabha and laridkol, but 
higher than in Patiala and Jind. The number cjf imiiils under instruc- 
tion was 1,815 in iSSo i, in 1890 r, 2,265 in 1900- t, and 2,547 
in 1903-4. in the last year there were 27 primary and 5 secondary 
schools, and an Ads college at KapOrlhala. 'i'he number of girls in the 
schorjls was 205. All the primary an 3 .secondary schools, excejU those 
situated in the capital, are controlled by the directoi of public- instruc- 
tion, but the principal of the ('ollcgc is responsible for tlie schools at 
the capital. "J'he course of instruction is the same as in British terri 
tory. The total expenditure on cJuc'dioa^w^ 903-4 was Rs. 28,000. 

'Phe three hospitals in the Slate (the Randhir Hospital, the Victoria 
Inhilee l^ewale Hospital, and^the Military Hospital) contain accomnio 
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elation for 51 in-patient*?. 'I'here are also 4 dispensaries. In 1903 the 
number of cases treated was 71,642, of whom 984 were in-patients, and • 
1,991 operations were performed. I'he hospitals and dispenrisries are 
in charge of the Chief Medical Officer. In 1904 the total number of 
1 persons successfully vaccinated \vas 5,739, or i8‘2 per 1,000 of ih^ 
population. Vaccination is not compulsory. 

[SMe Gazetteer (in press) ; L. H. Griffin, The Rajas of ttu Punjab 
(second edition, 1873).] 

Kapurthala Tahsll. — Tahsll of the Kapurthala State, Punjab,* 
lying between 31° 22' and 31° 35' N. and 75° 17' and 75® 35' E., with 
an area of 121 square miles. The population increased frAm 52,968 
in 1891 to 57,314 in 1901. It contains one town, Kapurthala 
([)opulation, 18,519), and no villages. 'Phe land revenue ai[id cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to 1*7 lakhs. 'Phe tahsii is the least fertile in the 
State. (Inly a small portion (if it lies in the Heas lowlands ; and the 
rest consists of a sandy plain beyond the reach of the floods, where 
the cultivation depends on irrigation from wells. 

Kapurthala Town,— Capital of the Kapurthala State, Punjab, 
situated in 31® 23' N. and 75® 25' K., 8 miles east of the Bens, and 
Ti from Jullundur. l*opulation (1901), 18,519. It is said to have 
been founded in the eleventh century by R5na Kapur of the Rajput 
ruling family of Jaisalmcr, from whom the present Raja of Kapurthala 
claims descent. In 1780 it was wrested by Sard^r Jassa Singh from 
the Muhammadan chieftain who had seized the town and its depen- 
dent villages on the break up of the Mughal empire, and has since 
been the capital of the State. It contains the Rajahs nalac'e and many 
other handsome edifices. 'Phe town is administered as a municipality, 
the income of which in 1903—4 was Rs. 13,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi, and the expenditure Rs. 18,000. It possesses the Randhlr 
('ollcge, a high school, a girls’ school, and a hospital. 

KarSl. — Place of historic interest in Ai.f^AHAHAD District, United 
Pr(jvinces. 




